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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As tbe subject of the following Volume is one of 
the noblest that ever employed human attention! 
a competent knowledge of it is essential to a liberal 
education. 

The conduct of Sylla and Marius, Catiline and 
Jugurtha, Caesar and Pompey, Constantine and 
Justinian, should be rendered as familiar to young 
students as tbe history of their native country. 
What classical scholar does not wish to know every 
particular respecting Cicero and Sallust! Ovid and 
Terence, Horace and Virgil, Juvenal and Tacitus T 
By a due consideration of 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was,'^ 
much wisdom may be acquired ; while tbe excellent 
precepts of Seneca and Antoninus cannot fail to 
please and instruct 

The domestic virtues of theB^man ladies deserve 
the highest praise. They were remarkable far 
industry, economy, chastity, and other amiable 
qualities. When contrasted with these, the oonduct 
of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, appears in a very 
favourable light. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The three last books are entirely new, as an 
abridgment; for neither the history of the Eastern 
Empire, nor the manners and customs of ihe 
Romans, are to be found in any other work of the 
same size. 

The Author aware how difficult it is, to inspire 
a taste for historical reading in very young people, 
has endeavoured to select the most interestina: as 
well as instructive parts from the works he has 
abridged; at the same time, nothing has been 
omitted which could enforce virtuous principles, 
point out the vicissitudes of fortune, and create an 
abhorrence of vice. 

By the corresponding figures this edition will 
afford facility to pupils, who are required to give 
answers to Mr. Jamieson’s Questions on the 
Rev. John Adams's Roman History." It may 
also be acceptable to teachers, who will save some 
valuable time which they can devote to other depart- 
ments of their important profession. 
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BOOK I. 

THE ROMAN MONARCH 


A. V. 1 245. 

A. c. 753. 508.* 


CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the Romans— Romulus— Numa Pompilhu. 

A. V. 1—82. 

of Asia to 

Ulose of Italy, has been consecrated by the muse of 
Virgil. But, though the Latin writers unanimously 
concur, m claiming their descent from (1) the Troian 
prince, some ancient critics have limited the enter- 
pnzra of that hero to the coast of Thrace. According 
to the general opinion, however, iEneas, who ('2^ was 
supposed to be the son of Venus and Anchises,^ (3) ?n 
hope of obtaining a settlement, and (4) escaping from 
the flames of Iroy, set sail with a small party of his 
countrymen, and, after meeting with a variety of ad- 
ventures, arrived in Italy, where he was ( 5 ) hospitably 
receivejl by Latin us, king of the count^,'wbo^ ^ 
gave him his daughter Lavinia in marriani. A* 

This dVew upon him the resentment of Turn^ . 

• A. U. is put UrbU, in tlie year of the city,- and A. 0.»d 

Ante Cftristum, before Chrl&ts ^ ^ 
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king of the Rutuli, to whom Lavinia had been pro- 
mised before the arrival of the Trojan prince. A war, 
therefore, ensued between the two nations, in which 
both Tnrnus and Lalinus were slain; and ^neas, (6) 
succeeding his father-in-law on the throne, (7) built a 
city, which he called Laviniura, in honor of his wife. 
His good fortune, however, (8) was not of long con- 
tinuance ; for, entering, soon after, into another war 
with Mezenlius, a petty king of a neighbouring district, 
and coming to an engagement, he gained the victory, 
but lost his life. (9) He was succeeded by his son 
Ascanius, who built Alba Longa. (10) The succession 
continued in this family nearly four hundred years. 
(11) The last king was Numitor, who was dethroned 
by Amulius, his younger brother; and, (12) in order 
to secure himself in his ill-gotten power, the usurper 
put to death his brother’s son iEgestus; and deprived 

(13) his only daughter Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, of all hopes 
of posterity, by appointing her one of the vestal virgins. 

(14) His barbarous policy, however, failed of its effect. 

( 15) The lady isoon became the mother of twin-brothers, 
Romulus and Remus, whose reputed father, in that 
credulous age, was the god Mars. These two children, 

(16) being thrown into the Tiber by order of Amulius, 
were preserved by Faustulus, (17) one of the king’s 
shepherds, who educated them as his own offspring. 
(18) When Ihey knew their real origin, they put Amulius 
to death, and restored the crown of Alba to (19) their 
grandfather Numitor. 

(20) They afterwards undertook to build a city ; but 
fraternal affeclion was overwhelmed by rival amhition/ 
and the lust of undivided sway. (21) Romulus killed 
Remus, and collected (22) a multitude of fugitives, 
foreigners, and criminals, whom he received as his 
lawful subjects. About a thousand thatched huts, 
hastily aud rudely constructed, proclaimed ihe poverty 
and simplicity of their inhabitants. They were en- 
A M by a deep aud wide trench, and 

^ ' surrounded by a wall of clay and wood. The 

■ name of the new city, or village, was borrowed 
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from that of the founder; and ihe name of ^ ^ 
llyniulus has been blended with the glory of * 
Rome. (23) To assist in the government, a|f 
hundred of the most experienced persons were chosen, 
(24) who from their age were called Senators, and from 
their authority Fathers. 

But however numerous this colony might be, (25) 
they were despised by the neighbouring inhabitants, 
and none were willing to form matrimonial connections 
with them. The Sabines, (2G) the most warlike people 
in Italy, had territories adjoining to Rome, and as they 
were very populous, (27) Romulus sent messengers to 
their chiefs, desiring to conclude an alliance with them, 
on condition that they would suffer their daughters 
to marry the young men in the new city. The Sabines 
received the^ proposal with disdain, and treated the 
persons who brought it with peculiar marks of dis- 
respect. 

No sooner had the messengers communicated the 
answer of the Sabines to Romulus, and intimated in 
what manner they had been treated, than he resolved 
to take ample revenge, and at the same time pro- 
mote %e interest of his new colony. He ordered a 
proclamation to be made throughout all the neigh- 
bouring villages, that he w'as to celebrate (28) a feast to 
Neptune, who, by his sovereign power, presided over 
the seas. Pleasure is of a bevvit ’ Ipiig nature ; for 
though the Sabines hated the Roiiiaiis, yet they were 
among the first who honored the least with their com- 
panv. (29) They brought their wives and daughters 
‘with them, in order to partake of the entertainment, 
and the Romans treated them with every mark of respect 
as well as liospitality. This, however, was only a pretence 
to cover their real design, 

In the mean time the games began ; and (30) while 
the eyes of the strangers were fixed upon the show, a 
number of Roman youths rushed into the assembly 
sword in hand, seized the youfigest and most beautifu 
women, and instantly carried them off. In vain die 
the parents protest against this breach of hospitaiity 

B 2 
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in vaiD did the virgins themselves oppose the attempts 
of their ravishers. Romulus was indefatigable in 
soothing and consoling them. He said, (81) that he 
intended them no violence; that they had nobody to 
blame hut their fathers, who had scornfully and cruelly 
rejected his proposals; he therefore entreated them to be 
pacified, and to surrender their hearts to those whom for- 
tune had put in possession of their persons ; and in order 
more effectually to reconcile them to their fate, he caused 
them to be immediately n^arried to those who had car- 
ried them off. 

(32) A most bloody war ensued ; but (33) Romulus, 
in the end, became triumphant over all his enemies- 
(34) In such of the towns as he conquered, he placed 
colonies of his own subjects, partly to enlarge the power 
of the commonwealth, and partly to prevent the neigh- 
bouring nations from making inroads into his dominions. 
It signifies little to spread devastation throughout every 
part of the habitable world, and lay whole kingdoms 
waste, unless the intention of the hero is to make the 
people more happy than they were before, But this did 
not occupy the attention of Romulus, whose oiily anxiety 
was, to secure from depredation the territory he kad ac- 
quired hy conquest. 

Many of the Sabine princes considered the conduct 
of the Romans the highest indignity that could have 
been offered to them as free-born subjects, ai>d (35) 
Tatius, king of Cure5, one of the Sabine cities, entered 
the Roman territories, at the head of a large body of 
men, Tatius was a man of courage, but to courage he 
was obliged to add stratagem. While he was rumi- 
nating in his mind how to execute his scheme, (3(5) he 
approached the gates of the city, when Tarpeia, daugh- 
ter of the commander of the Capitoliue-hill, came 
without the walls to draw water. Having promised 
her the bracelets which the soldiers wore upon their 
arms, he prevailed on her to conduct his men into 
the city, Mercenary, however, as she was, her reward 
was given to her iq a manner she little expected: for 
(37) when the soldiers entered tbfe city, they threw 
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down their bucklers in such numbers, that they fell uj>on 
her, and she was crushed to death. Thus may we see 
in what manner ingratitude and perbdy are generally 
rewarded. 

After several skirmishes, it weis proposed that the war 
should be terminated by a general engagement. For 
some time the battle was renewed with equal vigour 
on both sides, and such w as the antipathy that each party 
bore to the other, that it was not decided for several 
days. Life, liberty, and property, were the objects 
they had in view; so that there is not the least reason to 
doubt but they would exert themselves in the most vigor- 
ous manner. 

While both parties were endeavouring to destroy 
each other by the sword, those who had been the in- 
nocent occasion of all the mischief stept forth as the 
most powerful mediators. (38) The Sabine women, 
who were now the wives of the Romans, and who loved 
their husbands from motives of natural affection, coming 
into the camp with their hair dishevelled, cried out, 
** since you are resolved upon slaughter, turn your 
swords against ns ! we are the cause of your contention ; 
if both our husbands and our parents are destroyed, of 
vvhat value to us is life V* (39) Botli sides were now 
so moved, that they instantly let fail their arms; and 
affection triumphed over passion and resentment. It 
was agreed that (40) Romulus and Tatius sftould reside 
in Rome, and rule with joint authority: (41) that as 
many of the Sabines as were willing to follow their king 
should be incorporated into the tribes and curiae; that 
the city should still retain its ancient name; but that 
the Romans should hereafter be distinguished by that 
of Quirites, an appellation which had been long pe- 
culiar to the Sabines ; and that the latter should be 
aduiitted to all othces both civil and religious. By the 
accession of their ne\V associates, the colony was 
augmented to near double the^number of its original 
inhabitants; the senate also was increased by a hun- 
dred members chosen from tbe most noble of the 
Sabines ; and (42) the institution of knights formed a 
n 9 
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third order of citizens, who occupied a middle space be- 
tween the patricians and the plebeians. 

Weak indeed were the first attempts of these people 
whom the divine Bein^ had decreed should extend 
their conquests in future ages over great part of the 
world. (43) By degrees they rose to grandeur, like 
some small stream which however inconsiderable at 
the source, by the accession of many neighbouring 
springs, becomes at last a noble expanse of water bear- 
ing on its bosom the produce of every quarter of the 
globe. Whatever seemed to retard their progress to uni- 
versal empire only served to promote it; and those, who 
at first were their professed enemies, became their real 
friends, 

(44) Tatius being killed, about five years after, in a 
tumult at Lavinium, Romulus, once more sole mo- 
narcb, attempted to make himself absolute, and neglected 
to consult the senate. (45) Towards the conclusion of 
his reign that assembly was reduced to a shadow of 
authority; nor were the spirits of the members more 
wounded by his pride, than their lives were endangered 
by bia^ arbitrary administration of justice. He soon 
experienced, however, that no precautions could shield 
him from the resentment of those whom he had pre- 
sumed to injure. Though the circumstances of his fate 
are involved in obscurity, yet (46) it is unanimously 
agreed, that he sunk beneath the tumultuous rage of 
the senate. The moment their fury subsided, (47) his 
murderers, dreading the vengeance of the multitude, 
concealed beneath their robes, and privately conveyed 
away, his mangled remains. A furious tempest that 
arose at the same instant was dexterously improved by 
their ingenuity : (48) it was asserted, that Romulus 
was surrounded by flame, and suddenly conveyed in a 
whirlwind from earth to heaven r he was afterwards 
reported to have appeared to Proculug, a senator, who 
had long shared his friendship, and who still com- 
manded the confidence of the people. The artful tale 
was iudustriously propagated, and readily believed 
(49) divine honors were decreed to the new deity, and 
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the senate were content to adore as a god, him, whom 
they could no longer endure as a king. Romulus lost his 
life in the 37th year of his reign, and the 55th of his age. 
Assassination, however, is a horrid crime, which nothing 
can justify. 

After an interregnum of a year, (50) Numa Porapilius 
succeeded Romulus in the government. This ^ 
prince did not possess the military abilities of his 
predecessor, but was in high repulalion for his 
probity and civil virtues. 

(51) He gave a proper check to the warlike ardour of 
this new state, by inspiring the people with a respect 
for the laws, and a reverence for the gods. He set 
them an example of piety, justice, and moderation, by the 
most exemplary life. He regulated the year, and gave 
the months January and February the first place in the 
Roman calendar. He encouraged agriculture by dividing 
the land among the poorer sort of subjects, whom he ob- 
liged to live together in a friendly manner. His conduct 
was consistent with his precepts. He was in every respect 
the father of his people, and he reigned as an object of 
love in their hearts. All the laws he made tended to pro- 
mote the interest and happiness of his subjects, and he 
left a nation of barbarians so far civilized, as to live toge- 
ther in society like rational creatures. (52) After . |t 
a reign of 43 years, he died, greatly lamented, not ‘ 
only by the Romans, but by all the neighbouring 
nations. 

(53) History has held forth to us the brilliant charac- 
ters of Alexander and Caesar ; but what were they in com- 
parison of Numa Pompilius? They destroyed kingdoms; 
he formed one. Wherever they came, they spread deso- 
lation ; but this great man made laws to preserve his 
people. In a word, his character was the most illustrious 
that can be imagined, and will be imitated by every so* 
vereign, who wishes to promote the^bappiness of his peo- 
ple, and to acquire immortal fame. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TuUus Hostilius — Ancns Martius^Tarquinrus Priscus. 

A. u. 82 .- 17 ( 5 . 

(54) A Wise legislator is often succeeded by one* 
M’bo, (55) instead of cultivating the arls of peace, aspires 
to the name of a conqueror, and lays whole ntitioiis waste, 
in Older to gratify an ambitious passion. 

^ ^ Tullus Hostilius, the successor of Nuraa 
’ Pompilius, (50) was descended from one of 
the most eminent families in Rome, and (57) 
particularly distinguished by his martial genius. He 
took delight in arms, not with a view to national 
advantage, but to render himself glorious. So weak is 
the human mind, unless direpted by solid reason and good 
sense* 

(58) The Albans, having committed some depredations 
on the Roman territory, Tullus declared war against 
them; but when both parties took the field (59) it was 
agreed to decide the contest by three combatants on each 
side. The Albans named the Curiatii, three brothers, fox 
their champions. The three sons of Horatius were chosen 
for the Romans. 

(GO) The treaty being concluded, the three brothers 
on each side, arrayed themselves in armour, according 
to agreement. Each side exhorts their respective 
champions, representing to them, that their gods, their 
parents, and their country, now fix'ed their eyes on their 
arms and valour. The generous combatants, intrepid 
in themselves, and animated by such exfibrtatmns, 
marched forth, and stood between the two armies. 
The armies placed themselves before their respective 
camps. The signal is given. The combatants engage, 
and shew themselves inspired with that intrepidity 
which readers them totally insensible to their own 
danger, They have nothing in Tiew but the slavery ok 
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liberty of their country, whose destiny depends upon 
tbeir conduct! 

At the first onset, ihe clashing of their armour, and 
the terrific gleam of their swords, tilled the spectjitors 
with fear and trepidation ; but when it came to a close 
engagement, the motion of their weapons, the furious 
agitation of their bodies, the open wounds and stream- 
ing blond, excited such a sense of horror that the faculty 
of speech and breath seemed totally suspended, while 
victory still remained doubtful. 

At length, two of the Homans fell, and expired at 
the feet of the Albani, who were all three wounded. 
Upon their fall, the Alban axmy shouted for joy, while 
the Roman legions remained without hope, but not 
without anxiety for the surviving Roman, then sur- 
rounded by three adversaries. Happily he was not 
wounded; but, not being a match for three, though 
superior to any of them singly, he had recourse to a stra- 
tagem for dividing them. He betook himself to flight, 
concluding they would follow him at unequal distances, 
as their strength, after so much loss of blood, would 
permit. 

Having fled a considerable way from the spot where 
they fought, he looked back, and saw the Curialii 
pursuing at a considerable distance from each other, 
and one of them very near upon him. He turned with 
all his fury; and while the Alban army were cryiftg 
out to bis brothers to succour him, Honktius, who hail 
already slain the first enemy, rushed forward to a second 
victory. 

The Romans encourage their champion by such ac- 
clamations us generally proceed from unexpected suc- 
cess. He hastens to put an end to the second combat, 
and slew another, before the third, who was not iiar olf, 
could come up his assistance. 

There now remained only one combatant on each 
side. The Roman, who had received no hurt, and was 
fire'd by gaining a double victory, advances with grsat 
CDofidcuce to this third cennbat. Hb antagonist, on 
the other hand, being weakened bv loss of blood, and 

B 6 
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spent with running so far, could scarcely move ; and, 
being already dispirited by the death of his brotliers, pre* 
senls his throat to the victor. Two/' says the exulting 
Roman, "I have already sacrificed to the manes of my 
brothers the third I will offer up to my country, that 
henceforth Rome may give laws to Alba.*’ Upon which 
he transfixed him with his sword, and, as he lay gasjjing 
on the ground, stripped him of his armour. The Romans 
received Horatius into their camp with exultation as 
great as their former fear. After this, (Gl) each party 
buried their respective dead, but wilh very different sen- 
timents ; the one reflecting on the sovereignty they had 
acquired, and the other on their subjection to the pow er 
of the Romans 

When young Horatius, named Marcus, approached 
the gates of Rome, loaded with the spoils of his van- 
quished antagonists, he was met by his sister, who had 
been promised in marriage to one of the Curiatii, and 
who, forgetting the delicacy of lier sex, had anxiously 
mingled with the crowd of applauding spectators. (62) 
On seeing her brother cloathed in an embroidered robe, 
which she had wrought for her lover, and in which he was 
to have been dressed on their nuptial day, she burst into 
tears; she wildly tore her hair; and in the anguish 
of her heart, keenly reproached the exulting conqueror 
with the murder of bis near kinsman, and lier intended 
bridegroom. 

(63) Horatius, inflamed with success, now committed 
a crime, which must ever remain a disgrace to hiu 
manity. He stabbed his sister dead upon the spot ; 
and while he plunged the sword, still stained with the 
blood of her lover, into the bosom of the unfortunate 
Horatia, he indignantly exclaimed, Thus, let every 
Roman perish who laments the deatli of an enemy oi 
Rome.’' 

(64) As the grandeur of Rome was established on 
the inflexible patriotism of her people, (65) the feelings 
of the parent and the brother were swallowed up m 
the obdurate pride of the citizen. (66) The bloody act 

• Livy, 
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of Horatius was approved and justified by his father, 
(6*1) But the offender still lay open to the insulted laws 
of his country; and (60) his judges decreed that he 
should alone for his crime b}^ death. From their 
sentence he appealed to the assembly of the people. 
Their judgment was dazzled by the lustre of his late 
victory; and Horatius was allowed to expiate his san- 
guinary and unnatural offence, (G9) by submitting to the 
ignominious condition of passing under the yoke, a dis- 
grace to which prisoners of war, who had abjectly sur- 
rendered their arms, were exposed, 

(70) In a short time, the Albans again rebelled, and 
were defeated by Tullns, who razed tke city of Alba to 
the ground, after it had flourished 487 years. He at the 
same time, transplanted the inhabitants into Rome, and 
granted them all the privileges of citizens. 

(71) But the monarch, who commanded the submis- 
sion of his enemies, could not acquire the affection of his 
subjects. (7‘3) A life of incessant warfare was terminated 
by a violent death ; and (74) the multitude ascribed the 
fate of Tullus and his family to the immediate effects of 
lightning, and the offended majesty of Jupiter. (72) Hr 
reigned 32 years, 

(75) Ancus Martius, who succeeded on the death of 
Tullus, (7G) encouraged agriculture as the best , ,, 
means of making a nation happy. He like- * 
wise increased commerce, by establishing a 
port at (77) Ostia, ten miles distant from Rome, at the 
mouth of the river Tiber, But, notwithstanding his 
pacific disposition, the outrages of (78) the Latin-^ 
forced him into a war. (79) His success was equal to 
the justice of his cause; for as he had been obliged to 
take up arms in defence of his people, so before he 
sheatheci the sword, he brought his enemies into sub- 
jection. To be engaged in a good cause, is an animating 
consideration. It inspires courage. But the hero 
who takes the fields from no motives of revenge, but 
merely to support the dignity and promote the interes,!: 
of his fellow citizens, will be crowned with laurels ot 
glory to the latest period of time. All the neighbouring 
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nations bi^came tributary to the victorious conqueror, vho 
Spent the Temaiinder of his dayis in enriching bis subjects 
and lniprovia|: the cUy* (80) He rjeigued 24 years, aiMj 
left Iwp c^iad under the caf;e of (81) Lucius Tar- 
quiniuSj who afterwards succeeded him on the throue by 
the name of Tarquinius Priscus. 

A. U Lucius Tarquinius Priscus, whose orU 

158 name was Lucumo, had nothing to re-. 

commend him but (83) his merit; but (84) 
merit was a powerful recommendation in Home^ where 
DO other quality was considered as essential iu con- 
atituiing the character of one, who aspired at the 
highest offices in the state. He was the son of a 
Corinthian merchant, who bad settled at Tarquiniuni 
and assumed the name pf Tarquin. As he was a 
stranger, (85) he created a hundred new senators, 
whom he chose from the most distinguished plebeian 
families, in order to strengthen his authority in the 
senate, and attach the people to his invest (86) 
Grecian magnificence and elegance began now 'to be 
introduced into Rome, (87) The works which Tar- 
quin erected (68) became the admiration of future 
ages, and remain to this day monuments of Rom^o 
grandeur. The common sewers were of such magnitude, 
tbai a waggon loaded with bay might pass under the 
Ta lilts*. 

When Tarquin began to advance in ye^s, he dc. 
vplved on (89) Servius Tullius, (90) the ^on of a 
captive, the whole care ^f fiis goverumeut. (91) He 
even gave him his daughter In marriage, and was 
paving the way for inalung him his successor. This 
enraged (92) the two sons (96) of Aacus Martins, who 
were stUl alive. They thought it very hard, that, after 
having been excluded from the throne in favour of 
Tarquin himself, they shoadd now be excluded from it 
a s^nnd time in favour of hia son-in. law, who was 
sprung from a bondswoman. They therefore dater- 
mliwd to make away with Tarquin and &rviu^, and 
to h^gin with thf fomter as lha 
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two, and the most capable of defeating^ their views 
upon the throne by perhaps choosing another son-in- 
law, and making him his successor. (94) The better 
to execute their bloody purpose, they 'disguised two 
of their attendants in the habit of peasants. Upon 
approaching the palace-gate with hatchets on their 
shoulders, they pretended to quarrel, and not being 
able to settle the matter between themselves, they de- 
manded to be carried into the royal presence, in order 
to obtain justice. Kings were then very easy of 
access, and decided most causes, aud even petty dis- 
putes, in person. When brought before the king, they 
still continued, agreeable to their character, to accuse 
each other, and it was with much difficulty they were 
prevailed on to speak by turns. One of them at last 
began to explain the cause of his complaint ; and while 
the king was attentively listening to him, fhe other 
str4ick his hatchet into his head, and leaving it in, the 
wound, they both endeavoured to fly. They were 
seized, however, and immediately put to death. The 
king’s attendants had just time to remove him into 
another apartment before he expired-. 

Amidst the general confusion, queeu (95) Tanaquil 
alone, the widow of the deceased mojnarch, seemed to 
possess that presence of mind, which the emergency 
required. She prevailed on the crowd to retire from 
the palace, and (96) summoned to her councils her 
daughter Tarquinia, her son-in-law Servius, and hia 
mother Oorisia. In the doubtful situatipn of affairs, it 
was resolved that Tanaquil should shew herself to the, 
/multitude; should assuage their fears by representing^ 
the wound of the king as far from mortal ; and sbonld 
accustom them to the authority of Servius, by adding 
th^tTarquin, till he should be able a^in to appear iu 
public, had delegated to his son-in-law the adnuni^- 
UAtion of justice and the royal power. The peppk 
readily believed the information t)iey had received from 
Tanaquilp and for several days Servius continue^ to 
qppear cm the throoe as ^ r^preifentatiye of Tarqqip. 
Clothed ip ihe roy^rpbfi, surrounded by jhetob,, 
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he listened to the complaints of the Romans^ and la- 
boured to attach their affections (97) by bis modesly 
^ jj and lenity. At len^h the curtain was re- 
- ‘ ’ moved. The death of Tarquin was announced 

as an event that bad instantly taken place. 
(98) His funeral was graced by magnificent obsequies ; 
and his son-in-law, having established himself by his 
clemency and affability in the hearts of the people/ 
continued to hold the reins of government which he had 
assumed. 


CHAPTER III. 

Servius Tullius — Tarquinius Suptrhus. 

A. u. 176.— 245. 

There is a certain strength of genius in some le- 
' gislatoTs, which bears down even the strongest 

^ opposition, and by an exertion of the powers 
* of the understanding, strikes at the root of hu- 
man prejudices. 

Servius Tullius was sensible of the weakness/ of the 
human mind, and therefore, (9*)) in order to prevent 
conspiracies against his government, on account of new 
regulations, (iOO) he procured an order from the senate, 
by which all the men were to assemble in the field, 
called Campus Martvus, once in five years, armed, as if 
they had been going to take the field against the comraoa 
enemy. On such occasions, every master of a family 
was obliged to give an account of the number of people 
whom he had under him, and, at the same time, an inven-. 
tory of his real and personal estate. 

Two of the grandsons of Tarquinius were still alive, 
and (101) as Servius had settled peace and concord in 
hia dominions, he gave them his two daughters fn mar- 
ri^e, intending at tbf same time to resign the regal 
authority, "and spend the remainder of his days in retire- 
ment. But all his hopes were frustrated by the very 
meahsihstt he thought wotdd ac^oinpliah them. 
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(102) One of hU so;is-in.law was of a violent and 
domioeering temper, while the other was gentle, affa- 
ble, and condescending. His own daughters were^ 
similar in. the whole of their conduct^ and therefore, in 
order to balance their tempers, he joined the mild and 
the ferocious together; Lucius, the haughty son-in-law, 
could not endure the mild temper of his wife, and 
having placed his affections on Tullia, the consort of 
his brother, she encouraged hiS addresses, and at 
length murdered her husband, while Lucius committed 
the same crime on his wife. The guilty lovers were 
soon after married, but an union contracted by such 
violent means, could not be supposed to last long; for 
those who plunge themselves into crimes in'detiance 
of every moral obligation, are generally led on to the 
commission of such wickedness, that they know not 
where to stop. 

The murder of their respective consorts was fol- 
lowed with a design to seize on the sovereignty, and 
for that purpose (103) Lucius raised several factious 
among the young nobility, by telling them that he was 
heir to the crown, in consequence of his being de- 
scended from Tarquinius, (104) The king wa’s no 
stranger to his son-in-law's machinations, and having 
ingratiated himself with the senate, he took such 
measures to secure his own safely, that he brought 
Lucius to an acknowledgment of his guilt, and made 
him glad to implore pardoif, which was granted by the 
king in the most generous manner, 

(105) This conduct of Lucius, however, was only 
' feigned, in order to watch for a more favourable op- 
portunity to accomplish his designs; and in these 
schemes, (106) he was much encouraged by his wife 
Tullia, The young senators he brought over to his 
interest by gifts and promises, while he gained the 
affections of the old ones, by putting them in .mind of 
the many favours that his grandfather hadN het^ped 
upon them. By these means his parly continued tc 
increase every day, till at laat (107) Lucius pulling off 
the mask, went to the ^nate-honie adorned with bII 
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the ehfligns of r^yalty^ and made a long speech con- 
cerning the legality of his title as the grandson 
Tarquiniusi He did not oeglecit at the same time to 
represent Servius as an usurper of obscnre birth, who 
had no right to govern so brave a people as the 
Romans. 

When he had harangued the senate for some time, 
Servius, who had received intimation of his design, 
came into the assembly, and ascending the throne, at- 
tempted to push the haughty young man down the 
steps. But age and infirmities were obliged to give 
way to youthful vigour, and (108) the younger sena- 
tors, who ^had been previously instructed by Lucius, 
^ y followed the king out of the senate-house, 
' and dispatched him in the street. Such was 
the end of Servius Tullius, a prince of great 
abilities, and well qualified to govern a rude people. 
He was not so much intent upon enlarging the tHikUads 
ofhis kingdom, as in securing what'Jie already possessed ; 
being perfectly sensible that the members might becomei 
too large for the head. He seems to have studied human 
natur^,, and to have made himself master of those springs 
of action in the heart, from which both virtues and vices 
flow, ^ 

y (108) Having made his way to the throne 
‘ bloodshed, Tarquin supported by violence 

the power which he had acquired by injustice; 
^ud, from an usurper, became a tyrant. (110) He 
treated the senate witii ttie utmost contempt. (Ill) 
He would not suffer the body of his father-in-law to 
be buried according to the custom of Rome, but or- 
dered some of his slaves to treat it with the utmqst 
indignity. (112) Guilt creates fear; and (113) as he 
that his conduct made |um an objec^ of detes- 
tation, among the citizens, he hired a guard to attend 
his person, Test any one should rush into hiia palace 
and murder him* 

(1.f4) From die time of Servius Tullius, the con* 
ijtii^tioo of Roam beca^ne ^listpcralical. The obj[Qct 
it Tar^uip was to humbte j^e autocracy aud 
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the regular power. (115) Tbe Plebeians^ who aa<^. at 
firet with joy (117) the humiliation of thegres^t families, 
(116) groaned at last under the burdens with which 
they were loaded; and, (118) rather than subnah to sla- 
very, some of them killed themselves in despair. 

(119) A general cause, however important, is in. 
sufficient to determine the minds of men to action, 
without the particular impressions of some singular 
event. A circumstance of this kind soon happened ; 
for Sextus, (120) the king's son, with one Collatinus, 
(120) a young Roman, and some other noble youths, 
having made rather too free with the bottle, at ibe 
siege of Aidea, (121) began to harangue on the virtue 
of their wives, each represented his own as endowed 
with superior accomplishments. Youth are seldom 
guided by prudence; and the young men being too 
much heated with wine to hearken to the voice of rea- 
son, Collatinus proposed that they should all set oOt 
for Rome, and that he, whose wife was found the best 
employed, should be looked upon as the most virtuous. 
The proposal was immediately relished, and, though it 
was then very late, the young warriors, having mounted 
their horses, rode to the capital, where they found all 
the ladies spending their time in luxury, except Lucrelia 
(J22) the wife of Collatinus, who was sitting at work 
with her maids. 

Lucretia received her husband in the most endearing 
manner, and at the same treated his friends with 
the respect due to their rank; and such was her modesty, 
beauty, and the dignity of her behaviour, that they aH 
agreed to give her the preference. 

(123) But nothing can protect the most virtuona 
against law|«e5s power. Sextus, now inlam^d wi*h 
Lucretia's beauty, went afterwards privately to Collatia, 
where he was entertained by that lady and lodged in her 
house. At the silent hour of midnight he went to her 
a^>ajtmeDt, where be yond her fast asleep, and having 
awaked her, held a drawn sword to her breast, threaten- 
ing at the same tinie, that if she m&de the least api^e, 
he would kill her on ttie a^t, then lay hU own slave dead 
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hy he)r and spread a report that he had put them 
to death in the act of adultery. The ill-fated Lucretia, 
terrified at these threats, yielded to his impious wishes ; 
and (124) Tarquin next morning returned to the ramp, 
exulting in his triumph over female chastity. 

(125) Lucretia, stung to the soul at this barbarous 
treatment, sent for her father and her husband, with 
whom came Publius Valerius, and Junius Brutus, 
(120) a reputed idiot, whose father Tarquin had mur- 
dered. They found her dissolved in tears, and driven, 
to desperation. She related the whole story, and re- 
jecting all thoughts of consolation, conjured them to 
revenge her injuries. After this, to give the strongest 
proof she could of her chastity, she stabbed herself to 
the heart; exclaiming, with generous indignation, “ It 
never shall be said that any woman survived her 
honour, and justified her shame by the example of 
Lucretia*." 

While the spectators gazed in silent horror on the 
bloody corpse, a new and unexpected incident aug- 
mented their astonishment. The undaunted spirit of 
Junius Brutus burst forth from beneath the clouds 
which had hitherto obscured it; and coming forward 
in the most heroic manner, the deliverer of his country 
drew the reeking poignard from the bosom of Lucretia, 
and as he held it aloft, “ Yes,’' exclaimed he, ” I swear 
by this blood, once so pure, to pursue with incessant 
vengeance the haughty Tarquin, his guilty wife, and 
children; and I call the gods to witness, that I will 
never suffer either that family, or any other, to bears 
the title of king in Rome,” Surprise and resentment 
still occupied the hearers, and the empire of the pas- 
sions was propitious to liberty. Collatinus, Lucretius, 
and Valerius, who felt as the husband, the father, and 
the patriot, with unanimous acclamation, pronounced 
th^ same oath. In consequence of which, (127) bpth 
the army and the citizens deserted the tyrant, who, 

* This last act of liUcreda was by no means meritorious, and could be 
jn^ed only by the barbarous age in which she lived. 
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upon his arrival at Rome, found the gates shut against 
him. Thus, after a reign of (1^8) 25 years, Tarquin 
and his family were for ever banished; and with him 
ended the regal government, which had continued 
(120) 245 years. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The King — Senate^Patricians — Plebeians — Equites 
— Patrons^Clients, 

A. u. 1. — 245 . 

(130) It is impossible for a collective body of peo- 
ple to live together, without being bound down to some 
rule of duty, and the object of that rule must be (131) 
the interest of the whole community. (132), During 
the infancy of society, laws are weak, but they gain 
strength, (133) in proportion to the increase of com- 
merce, and the refinement of manners. (134) In rude 
ages, the letter is strictly adhered to, but in more 
enlightened and refined ages, (135) the spirit and ten- 
dency become the object of inquiry (135) at the bar^ 
and of decision (137) on the bench. ' 

As soon as the followers of Romulus had built their 
city, (138) they made an agreement that his power, as 
a sovereign, should be partly absolute and partly li- 
mited, The whole executive power was committed 
(139) to the king, and whenever he went abroad (141) 
^in solemn procession, he was attended both by his 
guard and executioners, who were called (140) lictors, 
in order (142) to impress upon the minds of the people 
a proper notion of his dignity. (143) He was not, 
however, to make any new laws, without calling the 
people together, by a majority of whose volea every 
thing was to be regulated with respect both to civil and 
military affairs. 

(144) The senate was instituted by Romulus, to be 
^he perpetual council of the state. (145) It consisted 
at first of cmly one hundred members; but after the 
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Sabines were received inte Ibe city, another hundred 
were chosen from them. (145) Tarquiniirs Priscus, 
the fifth kinf of Romei added one hundred more; so 
that (147) the number of tliree hundred continued with 
little variation to the times of Sylla who (148) added 
about one hundred more. In, the time of Julius Caesar, 
the number of senators was increased to (149) nine 
hundred, and after his death to one thousand : (150) 
mauy worthless persons having been admitted into the 
senate, during the civil wars, one of them it^ called by 
Cicero (151) self chosen^. 

During the glorious days of Rome, however, (152) 
the senators were men celebrated for wisdom and in- 
tegrity : and when war was declared, (153) the prince 
appo'mted the oldest as his deputy, to act in his stead 
till he rehiriied. (154) The king sat as president 
when the senate was assembled; and (155) when the 
question was proposed, after eachiliad given his opinion, 
the names were called over, anct the majority always 
carried it. (156) It was natural to suppose, that such 
mefl w<Hjhl have the interest of their country in view, 
above every other consideration ; and therefore the 
people out of respect called them fathers. From this 
circumstance we must date the origin of that order 
among the Roman people, called Patricians, to whom 
belonged all the great oiHces of state, in consequence 
of their being descended from those fathers. (157) 
Persons of inferior rank, whose ancestors had never 
been senatoi^, were also entitled to honour, on accoui. t 
of their merit; if they greatly promoted the interest oF 
their country, either by signalizing themselves in any 
remarkable engagement, or by attending to the arts of 
peace when the din of arms ceased, 

(158) The Plebeians, or popular order of the Roman 
ctUzens^ were a check upon the Patricians ; and (159) 
that jealousy, so peculiar to the human species, kept 
alive sentimen^ts of liberty in the minds of the people. 

(160) The Equiies, or knights, did not at first form 
I difltUct order in the state. (161) When Roiaulua 
♦ Ipw kctui 
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divided the people into three tribes, he chose from each 
tribe one hundred youn^ men, the most distinguished 
for their rank, their wealth, and other accomplishments, 
who might serve on horseback, and guard his person. 
Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites. 
(J62)* Ten thousand pounds of brass were given to each 
of them to purchase horses ; and a tax was laid on widows, 
who were exempted from other contributions for main- 
taining their horses. Hence the origin of (1^3) the 
equestrian order, which was of the greatest utility iu 
the state, as an intermediate bond between th^ patri- 
cians and plebeians. 

But that the patricians and pfebeians might be con* 
nected together by the closest union, (164) Romulus 
ordained that every plebeian should chuse from (165) 
the patricians any one be pleased as his patron or 
protedtor, whose client he was called. It was the pari 
of the patron to advise and defend his client, to assist 
him with his interest and substance; in short, to do 
every thing for him that a parent could do for his 
children. The client, on the other hand, was obliged 
to pay the highest respect to his patron, and to serve 
him with his life and fortune in any extremity. (166) 
It was unlawful for patrons and clients to accuse or 
bear witness against each other; and whoever was found 
to have acted otherwise, might be killed with impunity, 
as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. To 
the heinous crime of beating one's parent, Virgil adds that 
of defrauding a client 
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CHAPTER V.f 

Religion of the Romans. 

In the first ages of the world, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the supreme God and Creator of the uni- 
verse; but afterwards, (167) when men abandoned 
themselves to vice and departed from the purity of* 
their forefathers, their ideas of the Divinity became 
weakened, and instead of the worship of the only true 
God, they substituted other objects of worship more 
agreeable to the comprehensidd of their own depraved 
nature. 'Fhus, by a mixture of truth and fable, one 
deity became productive of another, till at last the 
inventive fancy gradually gave life to every visible ob- 
ject both in the heavens and on the earth. (166) Not 
only Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and other false deilies, 
were introduced, but rivers, fountains, animals, rep- 
itiles, aird plants, received divine adoration. At length, 
men, who excelled in any useful science, and heroes, 
whose conquests had rendered them famous, (by an 
easy transition from admiration to a superstitious res- 
pect) were deemed more than human, and had divine 
honours paid them under diflferent names, in different 
countries. This accounts for the multitude of deities 
which constitutes the marvellous part of ancient his- 
tory, and the origin of Pagan divinity, when the earth 
was overwhelmed with darkness, and, as it is expressed 
in holy writ, “ Tlie hearts of men went after their idols,’' 
The fertile imaginations of the poets, who celebrated 
the exploits of ancient heroes, and expressed the com- 
mon actions of life in figurative characters, joined to the 
extravagance of priests and orators in their panegyrics 
on the living and the dead, greatly forwarded the in- 
troduction of fiction; and in time their writings were 
considered as registers of facts. 
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(16X)) The Romans adopted almost all th€ gods of 
every nation they subdued. At Rome, each deity had 
his peculiar temple, when the most solemn sacrifices 
were made to them, according to the prevailing notion 
of their power and influence. (170) They erected to 
their honour an edifice, called the Pantheon, in which, 
as a general repository, were placed the statues of 
their several deities, with their respective symbols. 
(171) Jupiter was distinguished by a thunderbolt ; Juno, 
by a crow^; Mars, by a helmet; Apollo, or the Sun, by 
his beams; Diana, or the Moon, by a crescent; Ceres, 
by a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, or an ear ofi corn; 
Cupid, by a bundle of arrows ; Mercury, by wings on 
his feet, and a caduceus or wand in his hand; Bacchus, 
by the ivy; Venus, by the beauty of her person; and 
the rest had characters placed above their statues, ac*- 
cording to the received opinion of the people, or the 
ingenuity of the artist. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Poniifices, or Priests — Augurs — Haruspices^ 
Oracles — Vestal Virgins. 

A. U. 1 . — 245 . 

(172) The Pontifices, or ministers of religion among 
the Romans, did not form a distinct order from the other 
citizens. They were usually chosen from the 'most 
honourable men in the state. (173) The Pontifex 
Maximus, or High Priest, was supreme judge and arbiter 
in all religious matters. He took care that sacred rites 
were properly performed ; and all other priests were 
subject to him. His presence was requisite at the 
dedication of a temple, and when a general devoted 
himselt to his army, he repeated the form of words pro- 
per to be used. 

(174) The Augurs, whose office it was to foretel fli>* 
ture events, (175) chiefly from the flight, chirping, or 
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feediiig of birds, were priests of great autliority, be- 
cause nothing of importance was transacted, either at 
home or abroad, iji peace o,i' war, without consulting 
them. 

(i76) The Romans derived their knowledge of au- 
gnry from the Tuscans; and their youth in early times 
were carefully instructed in this art, as they were 
afterwards in Grecian literature. (l77J By a decree 
of the senate, six sons of the leading men at Rome 
were sent to each of the twelve states of Etruria, in 
order to receive instruction*. Before the city 

of Rome was founded, Romulus and Reraiis are said 
to have agreed to determine by augury who should 
name the new city, and who sliould govern it when it 
was built, Romulus chose the Palatine Inll, and Re- 
mus, the Aventine, for their observations. Six vultures 
hrst appeared to Remus ; and a short time afterwards 
twelve appeared to Romulus. Each hero was then 
saluted king by his own party. Remus claimed the 
crown from having seen the omen first; Romulus, from 
the number of birds. The contest became so serious 
that it produced a battle, and Remus fell. Such was the 
respect paid to augury that no person could enter upon 
an office consulting the auspices; but in the 

time of Dionysius, it was only observed as a common 
ceremonial — for a verbal declaration that an omen was 
favourable (although -none had appeared) generally 
satisfied the party concerned. 

(L79) The Haruspices (180) examined the victims 
and their entrails after they were sacrificed, and from 
thence derived omens of futurity. Their office re- 
sembled that of the augurs; but they were not esteemed 
so honourable. 

(181) The natural desire of men to search into 
futurity gave rise aJso to the institution of Ofacles. 
They were general among the idolatrous nations. (182) 
The oracle of Jupiter Hammon was famous in Lybia, 
The oracle of Apollo, at Delphi, was called the oracle 
of the whole earth. (163) No laws were enacted, no 
• Qoero. 
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war undertaken^ no peace concluded, nor, in the com- 
mon concerns of life, was any material business entered 
upon, without the sanction of the oracle. (1B4) Each 
oracle had its priest, or priestess, who declared the 
answers of the gods. These answers were usually in 
verse, and couched in such mysterious terms, that they 
admitted of a double interpretation : therefore whether 
the prediction was fulfilled, or the expectation of the 
supplicant disappointed, the otacle escaped censure. 

(105) The Vestal Virgins, consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the goddess Vesta, W’cre bound to their ministry 
for thirty years. During the first ten years, they learned 
the sacred rites ; the next ten years, they performed 
them; and the last ten years, they taught the younger 
virgins. Their office was to keep the sacred fire always 
burning; for which purpose they watched it alternately 
in (he nighi, and whoever allowed it to go out was punish- 
ed.. The fire was not lighted again at a common fire, but’ 
from the rays of the sun. (186) They enjoyed singular 
honours and privileges. If (hey happened to meet a 
criminal they could deliver him from punishment; and 
(heir interposition was always respected. If any Vestal 
violated her vow of chastity, she was buried alive with 
funeral solemnities, and her paramour scourged to death 
in the forum. 


CHAPTER VII. 

CuiHous Particulars, 

A. u. 1. — 245. 

(167) MANY laws were enacted during the age of 
Romulus, but few of them have been transmitted to 
ttB. It may easily be imagined that some of them were 
extremely barbarous. (108) A father had a right vo 
sell his child as a slave, or if he was Ixirn with any 
natural deformity, he might expose him to be devoured 
by wild beasts, provided he could obtain the consent 

c 
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of Ills five nearest relHtions. (100) If a woman com- 
mitted adultery, the husband had it in his power to 
take her life in whatever manner he thought proper. 

The Romans, in that age," says Feiielon, were not 
much better than the savages near the Cape of Good 
Hope." We are all by nature entitled to the pro- 
tection of the society in which we live, unless we forfeit 
that protectiuji by disobedience to the laws of our 
country, 

(190) The temple of Janus, (191) built by Nunaai 
had two brazen gates, one on each side, which were 
(192) always open in time of war, and shut in time of 
peace. Some suppose this temple to have been built 
by Romulus and enlarged by Numa. It was only once 
shut during the republic, and thrice by Augustus. 

(193) The temple of Diana was built on the Aventine 
mount, at the instigation of Servius Tullius, by the Latin 
states in conjunction with the Roman people, in imitation 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

V(194) The Capitol was built on the Tarpeian mount, 
the highest ground in the city. (195) While the work- 
men were digging the foundation of the walls, they 
found the bead of Tolus, who had been dead maBy 
years, and it bled as if it had been lately severed from 
the body. Superstition wrought this circumstance up 
to the highest pilch, and (196) in memory of so sin- 
gular an event, it was agreed upon both b} the king and 
the senate, that the building should he called Caput 
Toli, or the Capitol. It was a large square building 
dedicated to Jupiter; but as the Romans believed in 
the doctrine of Polytheism, or a plurality of gods, they 
ordered that two of tlie intermediate spaces within the 
temple should be consecrated to the service of Minerva 
and Juno, 

The story of the boohs of the Sibyl, though ac- 
knowledged to be romantic, is too curious to be 
omitted. 

(197) A woman nJnied Amalthea, from a foreign 
country, came to Tarqiiinius Superbus wishing to sell 
nine books of SibyHine or prophetic oracles. But 
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when Tarqiiin refused to buy at her price she went 
away and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, 
she asked the same price for the remaining six; but 
the king again rejecting them, she went and burnt 
three more, and- coming back still demanded the same 
money for the three which remained. Tarquin, sur- 
prised at this strange conduct, consulted the augurs; 
who advised the king to give the price required. The 
woman received the money, and having requested him 
to take the strictest care of the books, she disappeared 
and was never afterwards heard of. These books 
were deposited in a stone chest, and fifteen of the 
nobility, thence called Quindecemviri, were appointed 
to take care of them. They were consulled by order 
of the senate in stll times of public calamity; and were 
preserved in the capitol, till that edifice was consumed 
by fire. 

V The following anecdote was related of Junius Brutus, 
who feigned himself mad. (198) Marcus Junius, his 
father, had been murdered by Tarquin the Proud, that 
he might sejze on his estate. The son, in order to 
save his owd life, counterfeited stupidity, and was 
thence called Brutus, Tarquin, thinking him really 
an idiot, kept him in his house for the amusement of 
his children. In the time of a dreadful pestilence, 
Tarquin sent his two sons, Sextus and Titus, to consult 
the oracle, and Brutus was ordered to accompany 
them. On entering the temple, the two brothers 
laughed to see the fool otfer a wooden staff to Apollo; 
but they knew not that being hollow Brutus had-filled 
it with gold, which made it a most acceptable presekt 
to the god. The princes then asked the oracle, 
“ which of them should be king of Rome? ” The an- 
swer was, “ he who should first kiss his mother.” 
This the brothers agreed to do both at the same time, 
on their return, and thus to joint sovereigns. But 
Brutus, who knew the meaning of the oracle, fell down 
and kissed the earth, the common parent of mankind. 
The moment he arrived in Italy, he secretly deter- 
mined to do every thing in his power to min the tyrant. 

c 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Biographical Sketch€s^ 

A. u. 1—245. 

TURNUS, (199) king of the Rutuli, waa the son of 
Daunus and Venilia. (200) He made war against 
iEneas, and attempted to drive him from Italy, that he 
might not marry the daughter of Latinus, who had 
been previously engaged to him. His efforts were 
supported with great courage and a numerous army ; 
yet (201) he was conquered, ancj at last killed in single 
combat by iEneas, He is represented as a man of un- 
common strength. 

(202) Lavinia, daughter of king Latinus and Amata, 
was betrothed to her relation king Turnus ; but the 
oracle having ordered her father to marry her to a 
foreign prince, she was given to >Eneas. At her hus- 
band’s death she was left pregnant, and being fearful 
of the tyranny of Ascanius, her son-in-law, she fled 
into the woods, where she had a son called jEneas 
Sylvius. 

(203) Ascanius, son of iEneas by Creusa, was saved 
from the flames of Troy by his father, whom he’ ac- 
companied in his voyage to Italy. He was afterwards 
called (204) lulus. He behaved with great valour in 
the war which bis father carried on against the Latins, 
^nd succeeded uEneas in the kingdom of Latinus, and 
(205) Alba, to which he tranferred the seat of his empire ^ 
from Lavinium. The descendants of Ascanius reigned 
in Alba (206) above 420 years, under fourteen kings ; 
till the age of Numitor, 

(207) Metius Suffetius was dictator of Alba, in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius. He fought -against the Ro- 
mans, and finally (209) to seWle their disputes, (20H) 
he proposed the single combat between the Horatii 
anc) Curiatii. The Albans were conquered, and Metius 
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promised to assist the Romans. In a battle against 
the Veientes and Fidenatea, Metius shewed his infi- 
delity by forsaking tlie Romans at the first onsets and 
retiring to a neighbouring eminence, waited the event 
of the battle in order to fall upon the victorious party. 
The Romans obtained the victory, and TuUus ordered 
Metius to be tied between two chariots, which were drawn 
by four horses two different ways : by this dreadful 
punishment his limbs were torn away from his body, 
about 661) year^ before the Christian aera, 

(210) Atting Nsviiis, was an augur in the reign of 
Tarquin. (211) His abilities being (juestioued, to con- 
vince the king and the Romans of his power as an augur, 
he cut a fiint with a razor, and turned the ridicule of 
the populace into admiration. Tarquin rewarded his 
merit by erecting a statute in honour of him, which was 
still to be seen in the age of Augustus. The razor and 
flint were buried near it under an altar. (212) This 
action, though believed by some writers, is treated as 
fabulous and improbable by Cicero, who himself had been 
an augur. 

(214) Taiiaquil, called also Caia Csecilia, w'as the 
wile of (213) Tarquin, the fifth King of Rome, She 
was a native of Tarquinia, where she married Lucu- 
inon, belter known by the name of Tarquin, which he 
assumed after he came to Rome, at the earnest request 
of his wife, whose knowledge of augury predicted his 
promotion. Her e^ipectations were very soon realized : 
for Tarquin was raised to the throne, and she shared 
with him the honours of royalty. After the murder 
of Tarquin she placed her son-in-law Servius Tullius 
upon the throne, and by every exertion in her power 
ensured him the succession. (215) She distinguished 
herself by her liberality, and the Romans in succeeding 
ages had such a veneration for her character that the 
einbroidered girdle which she wore, and the robe of 
her son-in-law which she had Worked w ith her own hands, 
were preserved with the greatest sanctity. (2 16) Juvenal 
bestows the appelbitioo of Tanaquil on woman who 
could command her husband, 

G 3 
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(217) Tarquiaia was the (laughter of Tarquinius Pri«- 
eus who tnarried Servius Tullius. (218) When her hus- 
band was murdered by Tarquinius Superbus, she pri- 
vately conveyed away his body and buried it. She 
survived him but a few hours; and some attribute her 
death to excess of grief, or suicide; while others per- 
haps more justly suspect Tullia, the wife of young Tar- 
quin, to have been her murderer. 

(219) Tullia, daughter of Servius Tullius king of 
Rome, married Tarquin the Proud, (220) after she 
had murdered her first husband Arunx, and consented to 
see Tullius assassinated, that Tarquin might be raised 
to the throne. She ordered her chariot to be driven 
over the body of her aged father, which, after the mur- 
der, had been tlirown into one of the streets. (221) She 
was afterwards banished from Rome with her husband. 
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BOOK II. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, FROM ITS COMMENCE- 
MENT TO THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE. 


A. u. 245. COS. 

A. c, 508 145. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tht Consuls — Dictator — Batik of Rcgillus — Death of 
Tar quin 9 

A. u. 245.-257. 

AFTER the expulsion of the kings, (222) a form of 
government, in appearance republican, was established, 
though the senate reserved the greatest share of authority 
to themselves, The consuls succeeded the kings, and 
the consular dignity differed only from the royal power, 
by being limited in duration to a year. 

The two first consuls chosen by the people were 
(223) Brutus and Collatinus* for reasons extremely 
obvious, Brutus had bfeen in a manner proscribed by 
the tyrant whom he bad dethroned, and Collatinus had 
been deprived of a virtuous and beloved wife by the 
bnital beliaviour of the inhuman tyrant’s son. It was 
natural to suppose that two such men would support 
those rights for which they had ventured their lives 
and fortunes^ 
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No SQonerhad they taken possession of the government, 
than (*224) they filled up the vacant seats in the senate, 
increased its number, and obJiged both the senate and 
people to take a solemn oath never to suffer the TarquinSj 
or any other king, lo reign at Rome. 

(225) Tarquin, however, by means of his ambassa- 
dors, attached a party of the Roman youth to his 
cause, who concerted measures to re-establish him on 
the throne. The conspirators, being detected, were 
brought before the consuls; and Brutus beheld among 
them his own sons, Tho feelings of a father, strongly 
excited by this distressing circumstance, were as ra- 
pidly moderated by his inflexible virtue. The people 
were summoned to the Comitia, where Brutus with 
his colleague sat on the tribunal of justice. The pri- 
soners being brought and tied to stakes, Brutus began 
the trial with the examination of his sons. (226) 
Vindicius, a slave who discovered the conspiracy, 
appeared against them; his testimony was found un- 
answerable, and their crime was likewise confirmed 
by letters from them to the Tarquins, which were 
produced and read. The prisoners were silent, Con- 
scious guilt deprived them of the power of utterance. 
Brutus, with that dignified but gloomy aspect which 
marked his unalterable resolution, called upon the 
prisoners for their defence. They remained silent; 
for what could they urge to extenuate their crime ? 
Again he addressed them, but receiving no answer, he 
was upon the point of passing sentence, when a con- 
fused murmur was heard among the senators, afHl the 
cry of ** banish them, banish them,” was repeated, 
Collatinus wept, The whole assembly trembled at the 
expected decision. (227) When Brutus rose up, a 
profound silence ensued, while with a steady voice, 
he turned to the lictors, who were the executioners, 
aI^d said, To you I deliver them; execute your 
ofliice." (220) At these words such was the horror 
excited, that universal intercession for mercy was 
heard through the assembly. " We give them back 
to their country and their family/* was echoed from 
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every quarter. But neither these entreaties, nor the 
affecting spectacle of the young men who were pre- 
paring for the dreadful punishment which they were to 
suffer, could soften the inflexible judge. They were 
seized by the lictors, who, having stripped them naked, 
and tied their hands behind their backs, first scourged 
them with rods, and then struck off their heads. 
Brutus gazed on the bloody spectacle, with a Steady 
ajid unaltered countenance, and the multitude saw the 
execution with pity, terror, and admiration. Brutus 
then descended from the tribunal, and left the rest of 
the criminals to the discretion of his colleague. Thus, 
by a terrible example, the lather of his country fixed the 
foundation of Roman Hberiy. 

(220) Tiiis action of Brutus has been praised by 
some, and censured by others. But surely a son, who 
in violation of the laws attempts to overturn the con- 
stitution of his country, and forms a design against the 
life of his father, can have no right to^ complain of the 
consequences of such conduct. The interest of the 
community is of greater importance than that of an 
individual. Is it not much more salutary that a limb 
should be cut of, than that the whole body should pe- 
rish by mortification? A judge may pity the criminal, 
but he must puiiisli the crime. 

(230) Collatiuus acting on a different principle, 
seemed disposed to save his relations. This conduct 
occasioned some disturbances in the assembly, but 
the prisoners were at last condemned and executed, 
Colldtinus, finding the people prejudiced against him^ 
resigned the consulship, and retired to Lavinium. 
Brutus immedialely assembled the people for iHe 
election of a new consul, when they made choice of 
Publius Valerius, a man eminent for virtue and elo- 
quence, His first art was. the graut of a general 
amnesty (u oil who bad followed the fortune of the 
Tarquins, provided they returned to the city williin 
twenty days. This wise precaution deprived the ba- 
nished king of a great number of friends, and brought 
back to Rome many persons of distinguished abihtiei. 

C 5 
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(231) Tarquin, still hoping to obtain by force what 
he could not acquire by stratagem, engaged the Hetru- 
naos in his cause, aud advanced with a considerable 
army to Rome. The consuls marched to oppose his 
designs, (232) Aruns, sou of Tarquin, and Brutus, 
engaged in single combat, and both were slain. 

(233) The Roman Army proved victorious, when up- 
wards of eleven thousand Helrurians were killed, and 
five thousand taken prisoners. The body of Brutus 
was brought to Rome with great magnificence. The 
senate went out to meet it, and a funeral oration was 
pronounced by Valerius in the forum. The highest 
honours were paid to the memory of this famous Roman, 
who was regarded as the father of his country. The 
Roman Jadies, contrary to the usual custom, mourned 
ft whole year for him, in token of their veneration and 
regard. From this aera liberty begins to dawn, and the 
aristocracy by degrees changes into a republic. 

(234) Valerius being now sole governor of Rome, 
deferred the election of another consul, that he might 
more easily settle the alfairs of the commonwealth. 
Hg was, however, suspected of aspiring to the crown. 

(235) To ingratiate himself with the people, he made 
several laws iu their favour; and, among others, that 
famous one, by which every citizen was allowed to 
appeal from the decisions of the senate and consuls, to 
the assembly of the people. To remove every occasion 
of jealousy, he caused his palace to be pulled down, 
lest it should give offence to the people, by its situation 
on a hill which commanded the city. After the affairs 
of the commonwealth were in some measure settled, 

(236) Lucretius was chosen his colleague, who died ft 
few days after his election ; and Marcus Horatius suc- 
ceeded to the dignity. 

About this time, Tarquin engaged (237) Porsenna, 
king of Clusium, to espouse his cause. (238) This 
pripce advanced to the very banks of the Tiber, at the 
bead of a prodigious multit^e of troops. He took the 
fort Janiculuin, and obliged the Romans to retire over 
ibe bridge into the city, whither he would have foHowed 
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th^m, had not the brave (239) Horatius Codes, (240) 
with only two more, defended anarrow passage against 
the whole army, until the bridge was broken down. 
When ordy a few planks remained, Horatius prevailed 
on his companions to cross the river upon them, while 
he alone sustained the attack of the enemy. At length, 
being wounded in the thigh, on a signal given him that 
the bridge was quite demolished, he leaped into the 
river, and gained the opposite bank amidst a shower 
of darts. Thus by the wonderful bravery of one man 
the city and republic were saved from impending ruin. 
(241) The Romans were so sensible of his heroism, 
that they erected a statue of brass to his honour in the 
temple of Vulcan, and the senate gave him as much 
land as a plough could inclose by a circular furrow in 
one day. 

The enemy being master of the country on both 
sides of the river, Rome was reduced to great distress 
by famine. Porsenna having heard of it sent the 
Romans a message, offering to relieve their necessities 
if they would receive their old master. But their answer 
lyas, (24*2) Hunger is a less evil than slavery and 
oppression * 

The siege had lasted so long that Rome was almost 
wearied out, when Mucius Codrus, a young Roman of 
illustrious birth, formed a design which. he communi- 
cated to the consuls and senators, and'iaving gained 
their approbation, crossed the Tiber, entered the 
enemy's camp in the disguise of an Hetrurian, and 
made his way to the king’s tent. Porseniia's secretary, 
magnificently dressed, was sitting on the tribunal with 
the king, Mucius, mistaking him for the king, leaped 
bn the tribunal, and with one stroke of a poignard, 
which he had concealed under his garment, laid him 
dead at Porsenna's feet. Every one was amazed at 
the daring boldnesa of this action. Mucius was seized. 
** Thou execrable assassim** said the king, “ who art 
thou? Whence comest tlroa? Who are thy accom- 
plices Mncius, less terrified than his judge, replied; 

^ Florus. 

c 6 
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I am a Romau, My design was to deliver my 
‘ country from her mofet cruel enemy. You have 
* Been my courage, try tuy constancy by torture; and 
‘ you will find that Roman bravery is capable of 
^ attempting whatever man can do, and of Buflferiiig 
whatever human nature can endure,” So saying, 
with a steady countenance, and a look which spoke his 
^nward rage at having missed his aim, (242) he thrust 
nis right hand into a pan of burning coals, and there 
held it a considerable time without discovering the 
least symptom of pain. He then said, 300 Romans, 
as resolute as myself, are concealed in the Hetrurian 
camp, and liave ail sworn to take away your life.— 
Porsenna; struck with admiration at this specimen of 
Roman courage, not only granted him his life and 
liberty, but returned to liim his poignard. Mucius, 
having lost the use of his right hand, took it with his 
left; and from that lime he was called Scaevola, that 
is, left-handed^. 

(244) Porsenna could not avoid contrasting the noble 
character of the Romans with the weakness of Ihe Tar- 
quins, and in consequence renounced his alliance with 
that tyrannical family, and made proposals to raise the 
siege, on the following conditions. 

(245) Ten young men, and as many young women, 
were demanded as hostages by Porsenna, and this 
demand being acceded to, they were conducted to the 
camp of the enemy; but (246) Clelia, one of the 
virgins, disdaining slavery, fled from thbse who were 
appointed to conduct her, and swam across the Tiber 
OH horseback while the enemy were throwing a shower 
of darts at her. Upon her arrival in the city, she went 
to the consuls, who, being afraid that Porsenna might 
look upon her conduct as an act of perfidy, ordered 
her to be sent back rather than violate the faith of 
public treaties. Porsenna, who was endowed 'with 
courage and generosity peculiar to a hero, not only 
Bet her at liberty, but aHowid her to chuse as many 
of the hostages of the opposite as she should think 

• Livy. 
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proper, and they were to be allowed to accompany 
her to Rome. The generous yoyng woman, with a 
modesty peculiar to her sex, made choice of such as 
were under fourteen years of age, intimating at the 
same time, that they were too youjvg to hear the drud- 
gery of slavery. 

Peace being thus concluded between the contending 
parties, nothing of imporlanee happened during the 
space of six years. (247) The Sabines then taking the 
field with a considerable army, were defeated by the 
Romans. The soldiers on this victory obtained great 
plunder, and a triumph was granted to Publicola. 
(248) This consul died soon after, and was buried 
the public expence, not having left money enough to 
defray the charges of his funeral. The Romans erected 
his tomb near the forum, and gave his fiimily a right of 
hiteriiient in I he same place, (249) He was the most 
virtuous citizen, and the greatestgeneral, that Home ever 
knew. He letl a most frugal life, and was more anxious 
to transmit his virtues to his children, than to enrich them 
with the goods of fortune. As Publicola had stood up in 
defence of the chastity of (250) the Roman women, they 
mourned a vviiole year for him, as they had done before 
fur Brutus. 

Not long after, Tarquiii, who w asslill alive, having re- 
ceived notice of dissensions at Rome, resolved to avail 
himself of so favourable a circumstance. (251) He 
brought the Latins over to his interest, and prepared lo 
^siege the city in form. 

Upon the establishment of a republic, the Romans 
found that they had only changed masters. When 
Tarquin was expelled from the seat of royalty, the 
senators and patricians appropriated all the lands as 
their own property ; so that nothing Was left to reward 
the soldier fur his toil. The poor were obliged to 
borrow money at an exorbitant interest ; and so ri- 
gorous were the laws, that the creditor had a right to 
seize the body of . the insolvent debtor, and keep him 
in slavery till the debt was paid. The people, there- 
fore, told the cojiBuls, who went to levy men to carry 
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on the war> that those, who reaped the emoluments arising 
from the fruits of tht^earth, ought to venture their lives in 
defence of their country. (252) “ It is immaterial to us,” 
said they, “ whether we starve in Rome, or any other 
place. We have thrown off kingly government, because 
Tarquin was a tyrant ; but instead of one tyrant, we have 
three hundred. We are free-born Romans, and will 
liv€ and die as such. We will support the liberties 
of the commonwealth while we receive encouragement 
and protection; but if we are to be treated as slaves, 
MT care not who governs us. We are willing to risk our 
lives in defence of all that our ancestors held -dear; 
but if We are to be denied the necessaries of life, it signi- 
fies little who are our masters; whether they be kings or 
senators.*' 

The senate beheld with concern and terror (253) the 
rapid progress of domestic dissension. At the moment 
when the formidable confederacy 6f their enemies 
abroad required the strictest unanimity at home, they 
trembled on the brink of civil commotion. The extent 
and violence of the disease allowed no common re- 
medy ; and they resolved to place themselves and the 
commonwealth, for a limited time, under the power 
of a single person, who, with the title of Dictator, 
should at pleasure dispose of the state and all its 
resources, 

(254) This officer was invested with power to punish 
the disobedient without trial and without appeal ; to 
arm the people, and to employ their forces on any 
service; to name his own substitute or second in com- 
mand ; and to act without being, even at the expiration 
of his office, accountable either to the senate or the 
people. 

(255) Lartius Flavius, one of the consuls, was ap- 
pointed to this high office. He soon appeased the 
clamours of the multitude, and prevailed on the Latins to 
suspend the war, when a truce was agreed on for a 
year. Having conducted himself w^ith great dignity and 
wisdiMD, he resigned bis su^eme authority before the 
end of six months. 
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On the expiration of the truce, however, hostilities 
were renewed; and Aulus Poslhuoius, (25<3) one of 
the new consuls, was created dicla|f)r, in order to 
carry on the war. (257) The Roman army consisted 
of twenty-four thousand foot, and one thousand horse; 
that of the enemy amounted to forly thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse. The main body of the 
Latins was commanded by Titus, Tartjuin's second 
son, the left wing by Sextus, his eldest, and the right by 
Mamilius, his sou-in law% After a bloody battle, which 
was fought near the lake Reglllus, (258) the Rotnans 
gained the viclory. The field was strewed with (259) 
thirty thousand slauglitered Latins; among wbona were 
the sons of ihe tyrant. Tarquin himself (260) ^ ^ 

retired to Cumse in Campania, where he soon after ' * 

died at the age of ninety. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Tht Trihnnts of ihe People — Banishment of Corio- 
lanus — The Agrarian Law — (luinctius Cincinnatus 
— Decemvirs — Death of Virginia. 

A. u. 257.— 30G. 

WHILE Tarquin was alive, the senate saw the 
necessity of governing the people with some modera- 
tion, as in the hour of oppression they might recal 
their ancient king to the throne. But, as soon as they 
were delivered from this terror, (261) they made a 
wanton use of their authority, and carried into rigorous 
execution the odious law concerning debts- (202) The 
people had frequently made complaints and remon- 
strances ; and, trusting to the faJlh of the senate, bad 
been often deceived. They threatened to abandon the 
city ; and, from the impulse of the moment, pointed to 
the sword. The army deserted secretly under the 
conduct of Siciniua Bellulns, and withdrew to a hill on 
the brink of the river Airio. (263) Numhers followed 

1 
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them ; anti, aUhongli the gates of Rome were shut by or- 
ders from the seuate, (2h'4) the inhabitants scaled the 
walls in the dead of the night; and in the morning the 
patricians saw, Trom the deserted city, (205) the sacred 
mountain covered with the Roman people. 

The senate was filhd with consternation. What 
astonished them still more, w^as the order and discipline 
of the new camp. The^ beheld no tumult nor violence, 
but a moderation which announced a well concerted 
enterprize. I’eii persons of the greatest dignity and 
popularity in the senate were invested with plenary 
power to treat with the people. Meiienius, the consul, 
among other discourse, related to them tlie following 
fable : (2GG) “ Once upon a time, the members of the 
human body, observing that the belly did not toil as 
they were obliged to do, rebelled and refused the ali- 
menls necessary for its support, Upon this, the 
members grew weak in proportion as the belly became 
infirm, and soon found the necessity of mutual cordi- 
ality and support; because the belly first received the 
nourishment, and afterwards communicated it to the 
members.’' “ Thus,” said he, as the senate and 
people form but one and the same body, it will as 
inevitably be deslroyeJ by divisions, as firmly sup- 
ported by concord.” 

The miiliitiide were so pleased with this story, and 
the just application made by Meiienius, that (2G7) they 
were instantly disposed to treat with the deputies, 

Instructed by the past, the people required sjeciirity 
for the future, and demanded an immediate aloolitioii 
hf debts, and magistrates of their own, lo guard their 
rights, and oppose the decrees which might be hostile to 
their interests. They obtained their requests, and tri- 
bunes of the people were created. 

(268) These new magistrates were chosen annually 
by the peofde from their own body, (269) Five in 
number at the beginning, (270) they Were afterwards 
augmented to ten. (271) Their doors stood open night 
and day to receive complaints. (272) Seats were 
placed for them at the gates of the senate-house, ami 
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they were called in to confirm or annul the decrees of; 
the senate. They demanded (273^ two inferior magis- 
trates to aid them in their functions, and the i^diles 
were chosen, (274) whose business it was to superintend 
the public buildings, to regulate the weights and measures, 
and to see that the corn was not hoarded, or the markets 
forestalled. 

(275) From this period the plebeians became an order 
in the republic. 

The leaders of this sedition would not allow the people 
to separate before they had elected the new magistrates, 
Lucius Junius and Sicinius Bellulus were chosen; who 
immediately named three colleagues. (276) A law was 
passed before they left the camp, whereby the persons 
of the tribunes were declared sacred; and to make^this 
law perpetual, the Romans were obliged to swear for 
themselves and their posterity, that they would inviolably 
observe it. 

The Romans being at war with (277) the Volsci, 
the commons uow^ readily enlisted themselves under 
the consul Postliumius; and Corioli, the metropolis of 
that nation, was attacked by Lartius. The besieged 
made a strong sally, and the Romans were driven back 
to their thenches. On this success of the enemy, Caius 
Marcus, (278) a valiant patrician, (279) withstood the 
enemy’s whole force, and drove them back into the 
town. He followed them so close, that he entered the 
gates with them, and let the Roman army into the city, 
and took it. The Volsci was so terrified at this heroic 
action, that they sued for peace ; and Caius Marcus 
had the surname of Coriolanus given him for his noble 
conduct. 

About this rime, the neglect of agriculture was the 
cause of a great commotion at Rome. They sent to 
(280) Sicily and other parts of Italy to buy grain; but 
the common people grew turbulent, and laid the blame 
of this scarcity upon the patricians. On the arrival of 
corn froVn Syracuse, disputes arose between the patri- 
cians and tribunes, about the distribution of it to tike 
public. 
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Coriolenufi, (281) incensed at the behavioirr of the 
commons, advised the senators to keep ihe corn ; all 
bis pnbltc services, Gy this advice, were forgotlen, and 
he was condemned te perpetaal hanishment by a ma- 
jority of the tribunes. He now determined to go over 
(282) to the VoJsci, a little republic, then governed 
by their general Attius Tullus, whom he had often en- 
countered, and always conquered, in the late wars 
between them and the Romans; and so great was the 
success of this banished general, that he soon encamped 
within five miles of Rome. The city was overwhelmed 
with confusion and despair. The patricians upbraided 
Ihe plebeians with ingratitude, and they charged the 
former with treachery. In this peq^jlexity the tribunes 
Bent ambassadors to Coriolanus,) w itli an offer to repeal 
hu banishment, and grant aH his demands ; but he 
received and dismissed the ambassadors with the re- 
sentment and resolution that marked an injured person, 
and still drew his army nearer to Rome. They then 
deputed to him the pontifices, augurs, and all the mi- 
nistera of the gods, to go in 'solemn procession, and 
humbly intreat for an accommodation. Unmoved, 
however, by this pomp and ceremony, he insisted that 
alltbe territories taken from tli« Volsci should be 
restored, otherwise tJiey must expect the utmost se- 
▼erity war could infiict. His rage was now carried to 
the highest pitch, and he was ready to crush the city, 
when (2B3) Veturia,his mother, Volumnia, his wife, with 
bu children in her arms, accompanied by a great number 
of Roman ladies, of the first families, went out to meet 
biiD, and intercede for their country. The approach of 
this illustrious train, seconded by the rhetoric and en- 
dearments of bis mother and wife, at last prevailed ; and 
be, who paid no regard to the solicitations of his native 
city, was touched with those feelings that ate inseparably 
conaected with humauity. 

(2d4) The mother of Coriolanus falling upon her 
knees, thus addressed him, while the tears rushed 
down her aged cheeks^ My son, did I not leach 
you to act as a Roman? Tell me, then, whether I am 
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now yoiHT slave or your mother? The afiliction I have 
Mjflferecl in seeing you banished is but trifling, com- 
pared with the anguish of my soul, when 1 behold you 
at the head of a foreign army, seeking to enslave a city 
whose walls protect your n)olher,your wife, your oliUdren, 
and all that ought to be dear to you in this world.” 

Whilst this matron was speaking, the breast of the 
warrior was agitated with contending passions. At 
last, be exclaimed, Ah! my mother, you disarm me; 
Rome is saved, hut your son is lost; for the Volsci 
will never forgive the respect I must pay to your 
entreaties,’’ He then told the army that Rome was 
t(K) strong to be taken by storm, on account of the 
Tiber, from M'hence it received continual supplies; 
and, having marched back to Antium, the chief city of 
the Volsci, he was murdered by the soldiers, who con- 
spired against him as a traitor. 

The retreat of Coriolanus raised the Romans from the 
lowest state of despondency. The senate (285) erected 
a temple on the spot, in remembrance of maternal in- 
fluence, by which the city w^as saved. 

Upon the settlement of affairs abroad, commotions 
arose at home concerning the Agrarian Law, or (286) 
division of the lands, which, (287) by the neglect of 
the magistrates, had been seized on by the rich. The 
contest between the senate and tribunes was carried to 
a great height; when (288) the latter insisted that ten 
men should be chosen to collect and publish the laws, 
Quinctius Caeso, (289) a son of Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
opposed this new demand ; i)ut his inconsiderate heat 
exposed him to a prosecution by the tribunes^ in 
consequence of which he left Rome before the day 
appointed for his trial. His father Cincinnatus, Who, 
with ten other sureties, had been bound for his ap- 
pearance, (290) was obliged to sell the best part of bis 
estate on that account, and retire to a cottage on the 
other side of the Tiber, where he cultivated with his 
own hands, five or six acres of land, for the support 
of himself and family. 
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The same spirit of discontent prevailed at Rome^ 
and continued for some time afterwards. At length 
(291) Qninctius Cincinnatus was thought the most 
proper person to quell these disturbances, and was 
therefore elected consul. The deputies sent by the 
senate to acquaint him with this promotion found him 
driving his plough, and, when they saluted him by the 
name of consul he was for some time doubtful 
whether he should accept the high dignity. The love 
of his country, however, prevailing, he took leave of 
his wife, and, recommending to her the care of domes- 
tic aifairs, “ I fear,” said he, “ my dear Racilia, that 
our fields will be* but ill manured this year, and we 
shall be in danger of want.” He then repaired to the 
city, where he conducted himself with so much spirit 
and prudence, that he soon appeased the popular 
commotion; and having restored tranquillity to the 
state, he resigned his dignity with more pleasure than he 
had felt in assuming it. 

He was not, however, suffered to continue long in 
his rural' retreat. (292) Tlio i^lqui and Volsci having 
soon after revolted, the Roman army, under Marcus 
Minutius, was in great danger; and in the hour of 
public distress, he was raised to the authority of dic- 
tator. When the deputies arrived with this second 
appointment, they found him, as before, engaged on 
rural labour, which he left with the greatest concern, 
saying, This year’s crop must also be lost, I was 
so happy iu the management of my farm, that I did 
not desire a change, nor could any thing but the love 
of my country have taken me from it,*' The Roman 
youths obeyed with alacrity the summons of the 
dictator; a considerable army was raised in a few 
hours ; and, (293) after an ineffectual display of valour, 
the enemy submitted to the ignominious condition of 
passing beneath the yoke. Two javelins were ac- 
cordingly fixed in the ground, and a third laid over 
them, when all the soldiers walked under naked and 
unarmed. Quiuctius returned to Rome, ^od entered 
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tlie city in pompous triumph; after which he . u 
resigned the dictatorship^ and retired to his little 
farm. 


Hitherto every thing had been conducted at Rome 
by a majority of votes, either of the senate dr the 
people. It was now,^ however, determined (204) to 
liave a body of laws to regulate the decision both of 
public and of private questions. For this purpose, 
three senators, (205) Posthuraius, Sulpicius, and 
Manlius, were sent into Greece to study the constitu. 
tion of different states, antf to collect the laws of Solon. 
On their return, (206)^ ten of the principal senator* 
were chosen to complete a body of laws, and invested 
with sovereigir power for a year. Thus the constitution 
took a new form. The consuls and tribunes . ,, 
resigned their office, and were succeeded by the * 
Decemvirs. 


The novelty of this form of government made it 
pleasing to the people. The code of laws, written on 
twelve tables, was hung up to the public view. The 
jenate approved it; and the people gave their assent 
with shouts of applause. This was almost as remark- 
able a revolution in the government as that from kings 
to consuls. They went every morning, each in hi* 
turn, to their tribunal in the forum ; and there distributed 


justice wilh so much impartiality, that (297) the people, 
charmed with their conduct, seemed to have forgotten 
their former mode of government, 

A supplement to the laws being demanded, th<^ 
senate^ agreed that uew decemvirs should be ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year, Appius, a haughty 
patrician, procured by secret arts the election to fall 
on liimself, and on colleagues devoted to his interest. 
(298) The new' decemvirs became tyrants, and a plan 
of ttespotism was concerted, (299) They banished 
some; they murdered others; they threw one into 
prison, and confiscated the estate of another ; in a 
word, they committed such daring outrages, as ex- 
posed tbeni to the resentment of the whole body of the 


people. 
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(300) A violation of the rights of individaals hast- 
ened the dowiifal of the decemvirs, and the blood 
of Virginia reinstated the ancient form of government* 
AppiuM ordered (301) the daughter of Virginius, a 
plebeian, to be biought before him, for some pretended 
crime with a view to seduce her, and commissioned 
one of his dependants to claim her as his slave. (302) 
Virginius being informed of this transaction, left the 
camp, and stabbed his daughter in the presence of 
Appius* “ My child," said he, “ this is the only way 
to preserve your liberty and your honour. Go, Vir- 
ginia, go to your ancestors, whilst you are yet pure 
and undefiled.*' He then held up the dagger to the 
decemvirs, and cried aloud, ‘‘Appius, thou tyrant ! 
with this knife I doom thee to certain death." Having 
uttered these words, he immediately ran through the 
city into the camp, and persuaded the soldiers to revolt. 
They all declared they would stand by him, in what- 
ever he should undertake. The colleagues of Appius 
who commanded the army, being informed of the dis- 
position of the soldiers, attempted to appease them; but 
the soldiers, disregarding their commands, flew to their 
arms, snatched up their colours, and entered the city 
without the least disturbance. 

The decemvirs, finding they could no longer hold 
their power, oflVred to resign, as soon as the senate 
should elect new consuls; only desiring that they 
might not, be sacrificed to the Iratned of their enemies. 
(303) A decree was accordingly passed, abolishing 
the decemvirale, and restoring the tribunes, when the 
decemvirs publicly resigned their authority in the 
^ forum, to the great joy of the city, Appius 
306 committed to prison, died there by 

his own hands; Oppius, the next to him in 
gnilt shared the same fate; the other eight decemvirs 
went into voluntary exile; and Claudius, the preten- 
ded master of Virginia, was banished. “ Thus the 
manes of Virginia were at length appeased (305) by 
the punishment of ail the guilty 

*** Livy. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Military Tribunes — Ambition of MceJius — Siege of 
Feii — CamiUus — Manlius thrown from the Capitol — 
7'Ae first Plebtidn ConsuL 

A. u. 366.-388. 

The government being now re-establislied upon its 
ancient footing, the two new consuls Horatius and 
Valerius, marclied (306) against the ^Equi and Volsci, 
who had invaded the Roman Territories, over whom 
they obtained a complete victory. 

The people now insisted upon two new laws being 
enacted; (307) one for permitting inleniiarriages be- 
tween particians and plebeians; the other for giving 
the plebeians a share in the consulship. (308) After 
a violent contest, the senate consented to the tirst, and 
determined to have the second law also passed, as the 
tribunes, on the approach of the enemy, opposed the 
levies. (309) This dispute would probably have been 
attended with fatal consequences, had not one of the 
senators, to preserve the honour of the consular dig- 
nity, proposed a medium, which was agreed to by 
both parties; that, instead of consuls, a certain num- 
ber of military tribunes shoulil be chosen, partly out 
of the senate, and partly from among the plebeians ; and 
these new magistrates were to be invested with con- 
sular power. A decree was imniediately passed for 
this fourth revolution in the Roman Government ; and 
the comitia (310) were held without delay. But when 
the people came to vote, they refused to give their 
votes to any but patricians; so that only (311) three 
tribunes were elected, who resigned tlieir office iu 
(312) three months. 

(313) The" old form of giyverRment being thus re- 
stored, nmgistrateft^ were cbosen, under the name of 
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censors, to take a survey of the numbers and estates 

^ U of the inhabitants every five years. Some 
' lime after, Rome was inflicted with a severe 
famine, when Spurius M©lius, (314) a rich 
patrician, (315) bought up corn at foreign markels, 
and distributed it al a low price among the people. 
His house, at last, became an asylum for vagabonds, 
who rather chose to subsist by his benevolence than 
by their own labour. He was a man of unbounded 
ambition, w'hose liberality was only a cloak for secret 
designs. Having brought over several citizens to his 
party, he caused a large quantity of warlike stores to 
be conveyed into his bouse, during the night, in- 
tending to take the whole government into his own 
hands. The plot, however, being discovered by the 
senate, (316) Qiiinctius Cincinnaius, now eighty years 
old, was a third time chosen dictator, when Mselius was 
Eummoiied to appear before liim; but (317) refusing to 
submit, he was killed in the forum by the master of the 
horse. 

The death of Manlius w as an unexpected stroke to the 
tribunes and their adherents; but Cincinnatus, (313) 
not intimidated by their threats, ordered the house of 
the haughty opposer of his p 9 wer to be pulled down, 
when all liis property was sold, and the money given 
to the most indigent citizens. On this occasion the 
popular clamour was so greai, that (316) the senate gave 
their consent to the restoration of the military tribune^; 
but, in the course of a few months, the government re- 
turned into its wonted channel. 

( 320 ) These divisions among the people, who ought 
to have been united from motives of real interest, en- 
couraged the Veientes to renew their depredations, 
^rhe Romans having invested Veil, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, continued the siege the 
whole winter, and covered themselves (321) with the 
skins of wild beasts, 7'his famous siege was can iid 
on with various success ( 322 ) for several years, during 
which time tlie Roman army was greatly annoyed by 
( 323 ) the Hetrurians, and other neighbouring nations. 
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Despairing to carry by assanlt a place which was so 
wdl garrisoned, (324) Caroillus, the dictator and a 
brave ofHcer, caused a passage to he dug' under ground 
to the castle. At the same tinae, he amused the 
enemy by the appearance ot' a general attack, and 
whiie they stood in their (nrn defence on the walls of 
tile city, the besiegers made themselves roasters t>f tl»e 
town. Thus was the strong city of Vcii taken, (325) 
like a second Troy, after a siege of ten years. The 
immense booty was divided among (323) the Soldiers. 
Camillus, transported with the honour of subduing ibis 
great rival of Rome, triumphed (327) in a more mag- 
uiheent manner than usual, and caused hb chariot to 
be drawn by milk-white horses. (328) This was 
looked on as a singular act of vanity in the dictator, 
as the Romans held the horses of that colour sacred 
and peculiar to Jupiter and the Sun. 

(329) From the constant opposition of the tribunes, 
the consuls could seldom raise an army, without naming 
!i dictator, (330) To break this dependence upon tha 
tribunes, the senate contrived the happy expedient of 
giving pay to the soldiers, when (331) the ^ ^ 
military operations of the Romans were con- * 
ducted on a bolder scale. Instead of insig., 
nificant battles, they waged decisive wars. A.C, 
The taking of Veil was a presage of their 396. 
future grandeur. 

About this time, (332) a colony of the Gaols, who 
had crossed the Alps and settled in, Italy, besieged 
Clusiiim, when the iuhabitants implored the assistance 
of the Romans. The senate, unwilling to quarrel with 
a people who had never offended them, sent a depata* 
tian of three young partisans of the Fabian family, to 
bring about «u acconrlnodation betw'een the two nations. 
Being conducted to Brennus, (233) Ihe lecnier of the 
Gauls, they offered the mediation of Rome, and asked 
what injury the Clusini had done them, or what pre- 
tensions any people from a remote Country could have 
upon Hetruria. Brennus answered in n haughty tone, 
(334) ** that hie right lay in btfl aword, and thar^Ul 
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tp ti^ (3^) Tbe Fabii were 

b^My. provoked pv fliifl pp^er; bujt, djfifii^iblipg^ ibe>r 
i:A»4nti|if«iiti tfacy, d^irted leave 4 q uitp the towa, 
mHler pretence of conferriqg wi^h the mfitgistraten. 
4«; ^9!0¥i. they were adi^Uedi fhey persuatjed the 
to Pi vigarouer4efeKH^, a((]d eweo put them- 
%»lveA f^t tbe bead of the beHv^od ia a saljy, in which 
Qw^tu^ Fabitts^ thCk ch^f of the ambosaadprs, slew 
\v,it|] hi# own h^nd one of the principal oncers of the 
Gwub* Upoii thisi Brennus immjediaieiy broke op 
tfbe> siege of Closioncu and set out. for ^Bome^ hawug 
sefl^t herald before hiiu to denoaiid that those ambas- 
sadors who had aiO>mauif^sily violated tho law of 
nniionnj should be delivered up to hiiiv. The ad'air 
was brought before the senate,* i (3416) The wisest and 
luoet pfudeut thought tlie deruand. just and reasonable; 
but as H concerned persons' of 'great oouseqtiiveee, they 
^efejanedrU to the asseiably of the people, who, (337) 
ipslead of condeoanifig thp three brothers^ raised them 
to the dignity of military tribunes. Brenpns, con- 
sidering. tlus as a high affront^ hastened bis march to 
Roni^e. A 

(339) The six military tribunes, (33d) at the head of 
fbrty t^usand men, advanced boldly against the Gauls, 
whose number exceeded seventy tbou^and. The two 
armies met (JMQ) near the river Allia, about sixty 
furlongs from Rome. The victory was decisive (341) 
in iavour of the Gauls, and the Romans, in the utmost 
disorder unstead of retutrning to Rome, ded to Veli. 
The neat dxy Brennus marched his troops into the 
neighbourhood of Boiues and encamped on the banks 
of the Anio^ Thm bis spies brought hitm word that 
(34^) the gates > of the city were open, and nut one 
BannhU wtm to. be. neeu oa the ramparts. Brennus, 
impvectiiiig soioet aiubu^ade, advsnced slowly, which 
fum, the Romans an opportunUy of aending into the 
ail she naen wh^ were fit lo beararms^ The 
old^iV WQUmn, and childaeii^ fledllpLthe neighboarmg 
lewns., #« 

^ ;Amidnt thj^; ge^e»d mmfnsmUji (^) about fourt 
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score of tlie most HlustHoim and venerable men^ ra/tBer 
Hiaei fiy from their natire ocnifltry^ chose to devote 
themselves to de^th by €U rtTw-' which Fabiirsy the higlw 
pontiff, pronounced m them Bamee. The Romaitfi 
believed that by these voluntary sacrifices of tbem^ 
selves, disorder and confbsioD were iotroduCed ameof 
the enemy.- To complete their sHcrifice, wkh so- 
lemnity becoming the magnanimity of the Homaas, 
they dressed iheaiselves in their pontificab, coosulor^ 
and triumphal robes, according to their several ranks 
and stations, and repairing to the forum seatail them-' 
selves there in their oumfe clrairs, expecting tba 
enemy and death with the greatest fortitude*. 

At length, Brennus entered the city, which appeared 
to him (344) like a desert; and this solitude. increased 
his perplexity. Advancing towards the fonm at the 
head of his troops, he was struck with admiration at 
(345) the unexpected sight of the venerable old men^ 
who bad devoted tliemselves to death, The magnifi- 
cence of their habits, the majesty of their coantenaitves^ 
their profound silence and unmoved behaviour, at the 
approach of the troops, struck the Gauls with soch 
awful reverence, that they took them for the gods^ of 
the country, and seemed afraid to adx'ance. (34^ 
One of the soldiers, however, ventured to touch thei 
beard of Marnu'i Papiriiis, who unaccustomed to such 
familiarity (347) gave him a blow on the bead with 
his ivory staff. (348) The soldier, in revenge, i«w 
mediately killed him ; and the otbec^ following his 
example, put all the rCet to the sword. / 

Brennus then laid siege to tbe capitol,. but (34{>) 
was repulsed with great loss* In order to be revenged 
on the Romans for their resistance, (B&O) he ordered 
the city to be burned, the teuvplewand edificea be 
destroyed, and tlie walls to \^e raced^ to tbe ground* 
Thus tbe famous city of Romo wia#‘ entirely demwifiberfk^ 
Nothing was to be seeii^ in tbeftlace, wLere^ it 8tood| 
but seme ioooDvrderAbie roiim. ^ 
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lu the d€ad of night, the Gauls had contrived to 
take the capitol by surprise. They proceeded wUh 
such silence, that they wefe not discovered, either by 
the centinels, who were upon guard iu the citadel, or 
even by the dogs ; though these animals are usually 
alarmed at the least noise. But they could not escape 
(361) the vigilance of the geese, (362) a flock of which 
was kept in the court of the capitol, in honor of Juno. 
On the first approach of the Gauls, they ran up and 
down cackling and beating their wings, till they 
awakened (353) Manlius, a partricitin of great courage. 
He attacked the enemy, and, with the assistance of 
others wlio liaslened to his aid, drove the besiegers 
down the rock. For this heroic behaviour, \(354) 
Manlius was rewarded with the additional name of 
Capitolinus. 

CanriiUns (35-3) had retired to Ardea, a town in 
Latium ; but deeply aflFected by the calamity of his 
couutiy, he prevailed on the Ardeansto raise an army 
under bis cuininand, to, op))ose a party of the Gauls 
who were appointed to lay waste the neighbouring 
territory. (350) Witli this army he so efi'ectualiy 
destroyed the enemy, fhaft scarce any were left to cany 
the news of their defeat. This turn of fortune raised 
the fainting spirits of the Romans, who requested 
Camillus to forget all former injiiiies, and become 
their general. The senate appointed him dictator. 
(337) He broke ofl tlie treaty which was on foot be- 
tween the Gauls and Romans, declaring that he alone, 
as dictator,^ had the power of makiiig peace. He then 
^ ^ attacked l)ie enemy, and so completely routed 
-p. ’ them, that the Roman territories were iji a short 
time cleareii of these invaders. 

(358) In less tbaii twelve inoidhs, Rome rose with 
superior grahdeur frou|^its own ashes, and Caraillus 
was looked on as a second founder. (35P) Soon after, 
jdaulhis CapitoLiaus, elated with the service he had 
performed fur his country, began ti) raise disturbances 
ill the city, and discovered a design to secure the 
sovereignty. (3W) He was strongly opposed by Ca- 
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and imprisoned by Cornelius Gassing, live 
dictator; (361) but he was soon after restored to 
liberty by the senate, from a dread of the populace, 
who surrounded the prison day and'night, and threat- 
ened to break it open. The moment he was self at 
liberty, he renewed his factious intrigues. His house 
was crowded with the mutinous, whom he harangued 
without reserve, exhorting tliem to shake off the yoke 
they groaned under; to abolish the tlignity of dictator 
and consul; to establish an exact equality among all 
the members of the republic, and to elect themselves 
a head, who might govern and keep in awe the patri- 
cians as well an the people. “ If you judge me worthy 
of lliat honour,’* said he, the more power you give me, 
the sooner you will be in possession of what you have 
so long wished fpr. I desire authority with no other 
view, but to ruaktf^ou happy.” (36*2) A plot was then 
formed to seize the citadel, ^and declare him king. 
The senate, alarmed at the danger which threatened 
the state, ordered the military tribunes (303) to be 
watchful, that the republic received no damage ; a 
form of words which was never used but in the greatest 
dangers, and which (364) invested those magistrates 
with an authority almost equal to that of a dictator. 
Different means were proposed for defending the de- 
signs Manlius, Some were of opinion, that he 
should be assassinated. But (365) Marcus Manlius 
and Quintius Publilius, two of the tribunes of the 
people, thought it more advisable to adopt the usual 
forms of law,^^and offered'to prosecute him before the 
comilia, not doubting but the people would imme- 
diately desert him when they saw^^-their own tribaues 
become his accusers. The advice was* approved, and 
Manlius was siimfHoned to his triii. crime laid 

to his charge was, aiming at sovereign' power. He 
appeared before iiis judges in deep mourning. But 
neither his own brothers, nor any of hU reistions 
changed their dress, or solicited the judges in his be- 
half, as was usually done by Ibfe friends of a person 
accused. So much did the love of liberty pfevail in 
13 3 
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.the b^iirUof the Eomao^, ^over all tlie ties of bl<>od 
and kindred, (3^) Being found guilt}', he was con- 
d^WDed to be tiirowa headixaiig frcnii the capitol, which 
he had so iatefy saved. H4s house was razed to the 
g#und; and it was decreed, that no patrician should 
jelfer after dwell in the capitol. (367) Thus was Rome 
so jealous of her liberty, that the greatest merit could 
not'atone for the least attempt to violate it. 

The struggle of parties still continued. Envy began 
to show ils^ among the females, in consequeHfCe of an 
incident that otight not to be omitted in .this place, 
because it points out the springs of action in the hu- 
JBcm heart. (368) One of the tribunes of Ahe peopk, 
whose name }vas Fabius Anibustus, had two (cUqgh- 
ters ; one marked a patrician, and the other a pleheiffB. 
^369) Otue day while the wife of the|A^beiao was sitting 
with bar mi&ter, acme of the seaati|j|||^, wives can»e to 
visit Ih^ latter^ when the fora^r wsis ^ envious ^ the 
pmde and grandeur that distinguished them, and the 
|Md|tcalaf atleotion shown to her sister, that in oon- 
eequeoee of her luoriih cation, she fell into a deep 
mehiQcholy, and gave herself iip to despair. It was 
aome f tme l^fore sj^ would reveal 4o her father or her 
iMuband the cause ; hut at last she opened her mind 
jKtfi disclosed all that had passed. Her.dather, who 
was « patrician, promised to do evet^ ill his 

l^wet to raise husbands tank, and tibSidlbtely 
|nM>posed in the dilate 4o didBiit the plebeulii# to tbe 
Buftest office ^ ' hlk In consequence 


MHb |iiiinni(||4 'WjP Vjjir so n»4pf^<hat for 

pm) 

bctiig ffij ^b t oa i h y, a)!ipettseil 

'4kk a y aa ijjpirpBtrioiaHi ao >ad - 

M ijbiteiiwlM nrniitr 

(Spri) W-hite^^^iliBB|- pablle affiiira, 

ordqrM m V^IM' >of the peo^e to be 
■ |iijf o^itp#« theif favtiH^ maasitre. The dictator 
o pp osing ffiri AtMnpi, they seait a lietor IP aiv^^d 
condnet hini to prison. (37t) Such an .adigaity 
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offered to a magistratei who had been hitherto held 
sacred, raised a greater commotion than had ever 
been seen in Rome, Th< patricians^ who stood round 
the dictator, boldly repulsed thelictor, while the people 
who stood below, with equal fury, cried out, ** Down 
with him, down with him.”- 

In this universal uproar, Oamitlus *was fhe only 
peirsoh who seemed unmoved. He intreated ^alt tho 
tribunes would pause a moment before they acted. 
He called the senators around him, and conducting 
them to a neighbouring temple, requested them to esta- 
blish peace in the city by their colnpliancje, as they valued 
the future welfare of their country, and (8?73) vowed to 
build a temple to concord^ in uase he saw tianqw&bty 
restored to the people, In consequenc^bf his 
a law was madv -one of the consuls for the tutnre 
should be cboa^ from the plebeisna. Sextus, 

who had long been a turbulent tribune W '41^ peofd^i 
was the first plebeian consul. 

(375) this epoclia, all the Officers in tbeMida. 

became^ common to both ot ^ 9 . Nobdity a H 
birth gave place to dignity of oftke. The ’ 
.patricians mixed with the people, and the pie* . ' 

beians belonged to the order 6f the senate, a 

This revolution brought the Ro^nan re- " 
public to its perfect foriki. 

GMnillils having spent n loitg Kfb in the servioo ^ 
his country built a temple to conCord, according Co 
his vow, (877) tind died of the plague in iheo^ty 
second y€^ M his age. ^3?^) He miM nevor to 
have fo^bt « battle without gaining n bompktie tio^ 
tory; n>f^r l» have besieged a <|fty 
and never to have led an amny 

did not bHng iliadk loaded With lift 
was a ^tdous patridt, and thouf^T^^noculted li^ bkt 
tfagrateiul country drouid .4|Ne«<^ to hia jsat ret' 

sentmefMs. Ronk inay Ml iilil to^htive Aira^hid iMe 
wo^ld many aoMe pafienia of pMhkf, 
pett$p5 ' chan iimt df fha uMrodtphAfnil 
Camilliis. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

War with the Samnites — ManliuM put to death for 
'ktittg against orders — War with the Tarentincs — 
and Fabricius, 


A. u. 388.-484. 

Towards the south of Italy an extensive tract 
of couiury, which forms a considerable part of the 
modern kingdom of Naples, was inhabited by the 
SamniteS) (379) a bold and hardy people, whose 
numbers and skill in war presented an adversary not 
unwortby*the fame and fortune of the republic^ They 
made fre^eut incursions, both into the territories of 
the Romans, and those of their allies. (360) It was 
only by arms that the pretensions of Rome could be 
vindicaled; and the consular troops, led by Valerius 
Qorvus and Cornelius Cossus, fought with sudi bra- 
i^^ry, that the ground was covered with slaughtered 
bodies of the Samnites. The war with this people, 
ahd the neighbouring states, was carried on for some 
years. (3BI) In an engagement with the Latins, strict 
torders were given by the consuls, Manlius Torquatus 
and" Decius Mus, that no person should fight without 
leave, on pain of death. (3B2) The son of Manlius,! 
however, Aidva^^ to take a view of the enemy, ac- 
cepted a challenge from Metius, a captain of the Latins, 
fnd^slew .him. (363) The young man took the spoils 
of antagonist; and. laid them at his father’s feet, 
w1>o eommeiidcd him for his valour, but at the sapi^ 
time caused him to be put to death for fighting against 
orders. The . Latins being defeated were obliged to 
sue ibr peace, and robtained it upon hard conditions,' 
^304) Che Samnites were at4Aet conquered, anfi (385) 
tftfe whole country from Gallia Cispadana to Apulia 
and Lucaoia submitted to the Roman krms. 
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(:386) .The Tarentines, while ihey- nourished the 
"growing discontents of the other Italidin states, had 
liitherto affected lo preserve a sacred neutrality. (387) 
But a Ronaan fleet, which had been compelled to seek 
shelter in their harbour from the fury of a tempest, 
awakened their avarice, , and disclosed their hostile 
disposition, (380) Of ten vessels only five escaped 
from the inhospitable coast; and the prisoners who 
were taken in the others were instantly put to the 
sword, or driven to slavery by the perfidious captors. 
Dreading the power and resentment of the Romans, 

(389) they solicited the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
who, with twenty thousand infantry, three thoasand 
cavalry, and twenty elephants, sailed for Tarehtum. 

(390) He first offered' to become raediAtor b^weeii 
the Romans and Tarentines; Ui^t Laevinus answered, 

(391) “That the Romans neither desired his mediation, 

nor feared his power,” (392) He then conducted the 
messengers through the camp, and bade ihenntell thek 
master what they had seen, (393) The armies met -on 
the plains of Heraclea, where a general engagement 
took place. (394) The Romans were routed; and, 
besides great slaughter, eighteen thousand were taken 
prisoners. Pyrrhus directing his march towaid!) 
Home advanced as fa/ as Praeneate, and laid waste 
all before him. Finding, however, that large recruits 
arrived he sent Cineas, (395) a famous orator, to treat 
about a peace; who found himself under the necemly 
of leaving Rome with this answer, (39fi) “ Let Pyirous 
withdraw his forces from Italy, and return to ins own 
country; the Romans will then treat with any ambas- 
sador whom he may think proper to , (397) 

Cineas, upon his return to the camp; fold Pyrriius 
that the Roman senators were the .mpat v^erabje men 
he had ey^er seen, and his testimony was confirmed by 
the appearance of Fabricius, who came the next day 
4t) treat with the Grecian, hero about an exchange o{ 
prisoners. (398) F^abikiiu was an aged senator of 
great simplicity of manners* ,The senate, conscions ^ 
c»r his minf virtues and at the same time sensibte of 
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hu bad i>rdered his daughters to bare porrioDS 

paid ^eiD out of the treaaury of the fepuhtk, but the 
thiher refused to accept aay thing. “ If I eojoy the 
appeobatkm of my countrymen/^ said he, ^‘andean 
\proBB«te Ihe interest of Rome, 1 cannot be destitute of 
Tiches/' Here we haj^e the character of areal 

patnot, thought himsflif or his private advantage 

was no mone to he put in comparison with that of the 
puhtm, than the life or happiness of a aiiigle person to 
that of a whole nation. 

(406) . Pyrrhus received this celebrated oM man 
with great kindness, treated him with the highest marks 
of duttfiction, and by the offer of the moat ral^able 
pTOAents endeavoured to dispose him to his interest. 
After baviiig given a general audience to die ambassa- 
dors, he took Fabrieius aside and addressed him in 
the foHowiiig (401) Fahricius, I am sen- 

sible of your merit. I £(m convinced that you are an 
caceftent general, and perfectly qualified for the 
conmand of an army; justice and temperance are 
11111064 in your character, and you are respected as a 
peiuoii ^ consummate virtue, Bat I am not less cer- 
tain of your poverty, and I must confess, that fortune 
h«s treated you with injustice by placing you in the 
of indigent senators. In order therefore to sup- 
ply that deficiency, provided you assist me to negociate 
an honorable peace, I am ready to give you as much 
gaW nwd silver as will raise you above tbe richest citizen 
fdr what can he more honorable to a prince 
than to raise indigeuce a great and virtuous man ? 
iVuf w the noblkM; purpose to which a king can devote 
hiu treflLsnreo.’' 

To this Fabricius answered, ^ (402) My poverty 
may in yow optnion be very great, as my whole estate 
consists in a house of naean appearance, and a little 
apot of ground, from which by my own labour I draw 
my nupport. But if you have been taught fo think 
that tflis poverty m^es me ieaa respected in my 
country, or in any degree unbafp^ yoa ve cjctremely 
deceit^ I have no reason haWmplBin of fctftiine; 
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she strpplies iae Witli yi thAt r^uire^^, Mk, ii 

1 am without 1 am from a (tesvt^ 

to enjoy them. With riches, I coTrleSB^^ I sbonld Bfe 
more abte to succour thfe fteoesAitbuS) %h6 otily adVail^ 
tage for which the wealthy to life eli¥i^d. Ent, 
small as my possfessioHs fere^ I cWl Stitt «oniHhute 
something to th^ supt^Ort oi^lhe Slate, fefnd ^hfe^AssMaitcfe 
of faiy friekKls. 

** Wkh regard to hooorS, my coalltry phicfes iiae^ 
poor Ais I am, on a level with the ndifeSt^ fbt Rome 
knows no quahhcation for employments, but 

virtue* and ability. She fenttusts toe with Ihe comtoahd 
of her armies, fend confides to toy care the tooSt im- 
portant negociations. My poverty ‘does, not lessfen'th^e 
weight and ipflueuefe of my couiisels^ iil the Senatfe, 
The Roman people hetoor that jjry poVerty^ which ybn 
consider as a disgrace. They:|tooW the many Oppor- 
tunities I have had to enrich mysetf, without meurring 
censure. They are convinced oHf my disinterested real 
for their prosperity, and, if I have any thing to com- 
plain of, it is the excess of their applanse. What value, 
then, can I set upon your gold and silver ? What king 
can add to my fortune? Always attentive to discharge 
the duties incunihent on me, I have a mind free from 
self reproach. 1 have an honest frime. And to mfe 
these are inexhaustible treasures," 

(403) Pyrrhus, amazed at the greatness of his soul, 
released the prisoners, on the promise of Fabricius, 
that, in case the senate were detennined to continue 
the war, he might reclaim them whapever he thought 
proper; but the senate refused an^ accommodation^ 
the prisoners were returned, and the war was Con* 
tinned. 

(404) History relates a remarkable instance Ro- 
man generosity in the person of Fabricius, While 
this general was on his march against Pyrrhus, a letter 
was brought to him from the king’s physician, im. 
porting, that for n prefper reward he would take him 
off by poifon, and tiisra rid the Romans from a most 
powerful enemy. FhbficitM felt at this proposal the 
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hunest indignation that was consistent with his cha- 
racter. He sent the traitor back in chains to Pyrrhus, 
remarking in a letter, “ That the Romans disdained all 
int'cimous practices, and conquered their enemies not by 
treachery, but by the sword,” 

Pyrrhus was not more amazed at the candour oT 
Pabricius than indignant at the conduct of his phy- 
sician, (405) Admirable Fabricius!” cried he it 
would be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as 
Ihcc from the path of honor.'* After a strict exami- 
nation of his physician, finding him guilty of treason, 
he ordered him to he executed. Not to be outdone 
in magnanimity by Fabricius, he immediately sent to 
Rome all his prisoners without ransom. The Romans, 
on tlieir side, reliirned an equal number of Tarentines 
and Samaites, (400) This mutual act of kindness did 
not, however, produce a peace. Pyrrhus was sur- 
prised at their ohatinacy in continuing the war, and 
distressed by their perseverance. But though he fountl 
Isjs army very much reduced, yet he determined some 
time afterwards to hazard another battle, which took 
place near Beneventum, (407) in which he lost thirty- 
three thousand men. After this defeat, Pyrrhus (408) 
retired to Epirus, and soon after died at Argos, a prin- 
cipal city of Peloponnesus. 
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. CHAPTER V. 

Carthage — The first Punic War — Regulus — The second 
Punic War — Hannibal crosses the Alps — Scipio» 

A. u. 484 .- 553 . 

During the war with Pyrrhus, (409) agriculture 
liad been miuh neglected ; and the Ronians had been 
so accustomed to live on plunder, that they had no 
inclination to return to the plough. Scarcity, how- 
ever, made them think of some means to procure the 
necessaries of life; and nothing seemed so likely to 
answer that end, as extending their conquests into 
some country which would be able to supply all their 
wants. A pretext was soon found, (410) Many of 
the Carthagiuiiuis had landed on the southern coast of 
Italy, and carried off the most valuable effects of the 
natives. (4 LI) This gave rise to a succession of hos- 
tilities between these rival states, known in history by 
the name of Puiiic wars; in which the Carthaginians 
with all their wealth and power were an unequal 
match for the Romans. (412) Carthage was of much 
greater antiquity than Rome. (414) It was first 
peopled by the Phceniciaiis, who had extended their 
conquests and their commerce through most of the 
islands in the Mediterranean, and into many other 
parts. It was situated about three miles from the 
place where (414) the city of Tunis stands, and (415) 
was a powerful republic, when Rome was an incon- 
siderEt-ble state ; but was now become corrupt and 
effeminate, while Rome was in the vigour of her 
political constitution . (416) Carthage employed mer- 

cenaries to carry on her wars ; Rome, as we have 
already mentioneJ, was composed of soldiers. The 
first war with Carlhage (4i7) lasted twenty-three 
years, and (416) taught the Romans the art of fighting 
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on the sea, witb which they had been hitherto tiniic* 
quainted. (419) A Carthaginian vessel* being wrecked 
on their coast, they used it as a model, and in three 
months fitted out a fleet, in which the consul (420) 
Duilius fought their first naval battle, when (421) the 
Uoman fleet was victorious. 

(422) Attilius Regulus was appointed pro-consul in 
Africa^ (423) He defeated the Carthaginian army, and 
loo^Vfive thou'sand pr^ners* reduced Clypea, a 
fanjous sea-port, and other cities of Africa; and no 
peHce could be obtained by the Carthaginians from 
Regulus, but on the hardest conditions. (424) The 
Lacedemonians sent Greek troops to their assistance 
under Xantippus, (425) a brave and experienced gene- 
ral, Fortune now favoured the Carthaginians. (426) 
Regulus was defeated and taken prisoner with (427) 
five hundred Romans, the companions of his mis- 
fortune. (420) The Romans also sustained great loss 
by sea; for, on their return Co Italy, the greatest part 
of their fleet, (429) consisting of three hundred and 
fifty sail, was destroyed by a tempest, and both their 
consuls perished. A similar misfortune befel them the 
year after, when they lost one hundred and fifty ships. 
The Romans were so much discouraged by this re- 
peated series of events, that they declined any farther 
naval engagement, and decreed (430) that sixty ships 
only should be kept at sea to guard the Italian coasts. 

(431) The consul Metellus, on the other side, raised 
the spirits of the Romans, by a dreadful overthrow of 
the Carthaginians in Sicily under (432) Asdrubal, 
their general. Twenty thousand men were killed, and 
twenty-six elephants were taken. (433) For this 
action a splendid triumph was decreed to Metellus ; 
and Asdrubal, on his return to Carthage, was con- 
demned and executed. 

The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may 
give us an idea of, the spirit which then animated that 
people. The Carthaginians, wearied with this tedious 
iwar, sent ambassadors to Rome to make overtures of 
peace. (434) Regulus had now been a prisoner in 
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Carthage five years; and tbe Oarthafiniaos engaged 
him to plead their cause. But they first exacted a 
promise from him to return to Cnr^hage, hica^ihe 
embassy proved unsuccessful. It was at tbe^.sanne Ihue 
hinted to him that his life depended 
his negociation. , , 

Oo his arrival at \Roine, (435) he ; i^()<iainte(J the 
senate with the motive of his journey».and at the 
time used every argument to di^uade the ROBia)as,#N)in 
peace, or an exchange of priionera, *‘who,’’ he s^id/ 
“ had ignominiously surrendered their arms to the 
enemy, As to himself, he was far advanced in years, 
and looked upon death, though inflicted with the most 
cruel torture, as nothing in competition with the welfare 
of his country. Having at length prevailed on the 
senate to comply with his entreaties and carry on the 
war, though he well knew how fatal the consequences 
would be to himself, this illustrious prisoner would not 
break his engagement with the enemy, but returned to 
Carthage; where, horrid to relate! (430) the Cartha- 
ginians imprisoned him in a dungeon, and cutting off 
his eyelids exposed him to the suii when its beaios 
darted the strongest heat. They afterwards put him 
into a barrel stuck full of nails, whose points continually 
piercing his flesh allowed him not a moment's ease. At 
last, to complete their cruelty, they nailed this noble 
Roman to a cross, where he expired. By this act, the 
Carthaginians brought perpetual infamy ou themselves 
and their country, 

(437) The Romans hearing of the horrid deed were 
80 much enraged, that they delivered Hamilcar, the 
Carthaginian general, and other prisoners to Mfircia, 
the wife of Regulus, who shut them up in an aroaoury 
filled with spikes, with an intent to inflict oo them the 
punishment her husband bad suffered. (433) The 
magistrates, however, interfered, and preserved them 
from destruction, to let the enejipy know, that tlic 
Romans were too genetous to retaliate on J^divid ha Is 
those crimes which their country alone had been gMilty 
of indicting. 
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(440) The war between the Iwo republics was 
^ yj renewed both by sea and land with various 
5*22* ®^ccess; at lenp^lh a peace was coiichuled be- 
tween (hem, (430) Sicily was made a Roman 
A. C. province, and the Carthaginians engaged to 
231. deliver up all their prisoners without ransom. 

Carthage, though corrupted, w^as not dcHcieiit in great 
men. Of all the enemies the Romans had to contend 
with, (441) Hannibal w'lis tlie must inflexible. His 
father, Ilaniilcar, had inihibed an extreme hatred 
against the Romans, and took an early opportunity 
to inspire his sou, though but niue years old, with bis 
own sentimenis, (442) For this purpose he ordered 
a solemn saenfiee to be oflered to Jupifer, and leading 
his son to the altar asked him whether he was willing 
to attend him in his expedition against the Romans. 
The courageous boy not only consented to go, but 
conjured his father by the gods present to form him 
to victory and teach him the art of conquering. That 
I will do, replied Hamilcar, with all the care of 
a father who loves you, if you will swear upon the 
altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans, Hannibal 
readily complied; and the solemnity of the ceremony 
and the sacredness of the oath made such an im- 
pression on his mind, as nothing afterwards could 
efface, 

(443) Being appointed general at twenty-five years 
of age, he laid siege to (444) Saguntum, a city of 
Spain in alliance wiih the Romans, (445) This breach 
of peace occasioned the second Punic war, which was 
carried on with mutual bravery and animosity. So 
equally did victory hover over them in llieir various 
battles, that both parties triumphed by turns. Han- 
nibal bad greatly the advantage at first, (446) He 
over-ran all Spain, and being bent on the ruin of the 
Roman state* Ire determined to carry the war into 
Italy. 

(447) Towards ihe close of autumn, he arrived at 
the foot of the. Alps, whose lofty^ summits present a 
slroDg but ineffectual barrier to the enmity of *a deter- 
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mined adversary. With fifty thousand infantry, nine 
thousand cavalry, and thirty. seven elephants, he be- 
gan to ascend those mountains which are perpetually 
covered with snow; nothing but terrible objects pre- 
sented themselves to his army. Rocks hanging per- 
pendicularly over their heads, wild beasts alnoost 
perishiijg with hunger, and a thousand other dreadful 
objects threatened them with immediate destruction. 
But nothing could intimidate the warlike Hannibal; 
he encouraged his soldiers to go through every diffi- 
culty, and by his own example showed them how to 
face danger. His steps were often arrested by famine, 
and his march by the inclemency of the elements; he 
was exposed to the incessant assaults of a fierce and 
iutractable race of natives, whose long shaggy hair 
and savage dress, impressed the beholders with terror 
and asto?iishment. Hundreds were daily crushed by 
the fragments of rocks which these barbarians rolled 
upon the heads of the soldiers; hundreds, betrayed by 
the slippery surface of the ice, tumbled headlong hrto 
vast and unfathomable precipices, (448) Nine days 
their painful toils had been continued, when on the 
tenth their fainting spirits were revived by the pros- 
pect of the fertile fields and flourishing cities of Italy. 
(449) From the summit of the Alps Hannibal displayed 
to bia troops the luxuriant plenty of the plains be- 
neath, the rich reward of their labours. Two days were 
devoted to recruit their exhausted strength ; and on the 
third they began to descend. Various were the ob- 
.^tat:le8 which presented themselves to cleler the army 
from this desperate march ; they found their number 
daily decreasing through terror and fatigue; and to 
complete their distress they unexpectedly arrived at 
the top of a precipice above three hundred yards in 
depth. To effect a passage appeared impossible. 
What means were taken to surmount this difficulty 
are not exactly known. (450) An elegant, though 
credulous, Roman historian,* tells us, that to level the 
path, Hannibal ordered a great number of trees Jd be 
• Livy. 
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cut down, aud setting fire. to themiieated the rock, and 
theh softened it with vinegar. However idle and ri- 
diculous Such a story tnay seem, yet it was meant to 
e^cplain the abilities of Hannibal; for the vinegar re- 
presented patience, and fire the courage of the dorti- 
tn anther, who was endowed with perseverance peculiar 
'to himself. His genius and constancy having triumphed 
over every obstacle, on the fifteenth day from entering 
the passes of the Alps, his wayworn followers reposed 
amidst the abundance of the Insubrian plains. Their 
emaciated figures proclaimed the hardships they had 
endured ; of the vigorous and numerous army which 
had traversed the Pyrenean mountains, only twenty six- 
thousand meagre veterans escaped, to reap in Italy the 
htrvesl of their valour. 

As eooD as it was known at Home that Hannibal Was 
crossing the Alps, (451) Scipio was sent to oppose him. 
(4ft2) The two armies came in sight of each other near 
the river Tioinus, in Lombardy. '(453) Before they en- 
gaged, Hannibal harangued his troops, and in order 
to be und^tood by men of gross apprehensions he dis- 
play^ed to their eyes the abundant plains of Italy, before 
lie addressed himself to their ears; atid aim^ wot a^t 
persuading them by reasons, till he had prepare^l^them 
for it by objects. He represented to them 

of all Italy and the plunder of Rome, % 
liiey would acquire not only immense 
mortal glory. He exeited their indignath^ WaBk 4iic 
iasolence of ttie Riofnans, who had die** 

nmnd, that hi^s'elf and the toldrers, wlm iiud talmii 
Sal^nbiih, should be dehvered up to theim; nnd he 
itUmed fheir resentlltent against the pride of thdtte ii)i^ 
perious matters, who believed they had a righf to pre- 
Bcribe laws to the whole world. 

Scipio aeems to have entertained too mean opinion 
of bis antagonist. (454) The consequence was, that 
Ac Romanis were put to flight, th|^ commander was 
wounded in the action, and bis life exposed to the most 
hnm&neot danger. 

In an eogagement, which afterwards took place be- 
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Uveen (4fl5) Flaminius and HannibaU twth parties fought 
M/ith such animosify, that (456) in this buttle Flaminiins 
was slain, with 6fteen thousand Romans; six tbousanil 
were taken prisoners, and about ten thousand escaped to 
Rome. 

Rome was in i\\e utmost consternation on tins success 
of the enemy, and (457) Fabius Maximus was sent with 
four legions in quest of Hannibal, but constantly avoided 
coming to an engagement with him. This cautious 
conduct of Fabiua greatly distressed Hannibal, who 
had frequently offered him battle. The year after 
the armies came to a general engagement at Cannie, 
a town in Apulia. (458) The Romans, under the 
consuls ^milius Paulus, and Terentius Varro, were 
again entirely routed. Fifty thousand men were sltrin, 
and a hundred thousand surrendered themselves pii- 
sonera of war: so great was the slaughter, that it is 
said the conqueror sent to Carthage three bnsheia of 
gold rings, which had been taken from those wbo fell 
in this dreadful engagement. 

Hitherto victory declared on the side of the Cair- 
tbaginiaiiSf and Rotn^ was in the utmost distress. At 
this tinae (469) Caiua Scipio, a tribune of the soldiers, 
undeHook to support the cause of his country. T^s 
Wite man heiaf ' iHfexmed that some of the best fa- 
inUp’ Rome had agreed to abandon Italy, ami 
•aeitle themselves elsewhere, under the idea that Rome 
kfst, went diredtly to the assembly, and with his 
adlUDd dmwn, ** ( 400 ) That if they did not lay 

ari^4liat wlorim resolution and take aa oalh aot 
40 abaiMiod^ilK stMRdic in its present distresa, tiHfy 
afeoukt aU he ifa4|glintrlj out to pieces.’' (461 ) Theae 
threats added to^e spirit and courage of Scipioi not 
only obliged ^^leni to give their phui, but they mu.. 
tagRy phnited their faith to each other to deliver their 
in its mkia^ 

ba^ neglected ;(463) to improve his ooH- 
quest, by apt mandiing directly to Rome, as Maherbal^ 
(462) the general of his <mvalry, advised hisn 40- do : 
on his refusing, the general told him that hd was nauch 
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better qualifier! to fi^ht than to make a proper use of 
victory. Haii he taken Maherbars advice, lliere is no 
doubt but the citv vvouhl have been obliged to submit, 
for a panic had seized all ranks of people. (4b*4) His 
dilatory conduct, however, gave the Romans lime to 
recover their spirits. A new army of young men and 
(46o) slaves was sent into Spain, and the Romans 
coming to an engagement (400) in Sarrlinia, twelve 
thousand Carthaginians were slain. (407) Marcellos 
also greatly harassed Hannibal’s troops, and repulsed 
him in several encounters; but at last fell into an am- 
buscade, and was slain. 

Scipio, the yonuger, was sent into Spain, and made 
very successful campaigns, Haiiuibal was defeated 
by (108) Hostilius and Claudiuii Nero. Asdrubal, 
Hannibal’s brother, mis killed in • battle vm'IIi the con- 
sul 'Livius, and Spain was entirely subjected to the 
Romans, 

(400) Scipio was now made consul, anil sent into 
Afrioa. (470) The Numirlians also sent a powerful 
army under a second Asdruhald and Syphax, to the 
assistance of the Carthaginians. (471) Sci|)io surprised 
tlie camp of the enemy in ihe night, and by his artifice 
gained a complete victory. 

(472) Finiliiii; among the prisoners of war one of the 
nephews of INIassinisea, king of Numidia, he sent him 
back to liis uncle, loaded witli presents, and accom- 
panied by a detachment for the safety of his person. 
Massinissa, struck with this generous action of the Ro- 
man general, forgot all former hostilities and joined his 
troops to those of Scipio. (473) He soon after con- 
quered Syphax, curried him prisoner to Rome and con- 
lioned the firmest ally the Romans ever hud. 

On this occasion Hannibal was called home, after 
(474) having passed filteen years in llaly, to the great 
terr<»r of the Romans; and on his return took tlie com- 
mand of the African army (473) at Zarna, distant from 
Carthage five days’ journey. The Roman army was 
also iu a neighbouring plain, and the two generals had 
tua interview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio 
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charncil tlie Carthaginians with perfidy and injustice; 
upon which both sides prepared (or battle. The fate 
of Koine and Carthage was now to be decided. Both 
generals ilisplayed the utmost bravery and experience 
in arin>; but (470) Hannibal was at last vanriuished, 
and victory declared for Scipio. (477) Twenty thou- 
sand Carthaginians were slain in the field, and as many 
taken prisoners. Hannibal returned to Carthage, irre- 
covoiably \anquished. (478j No choice vvas kdt but to 
make peace, and this W'as granted by the tiinquerors on 
the most ini;h)rious conditions. Thus ended the second 
Tunic war, alter it had continued seveiileen years; 
and the power and grandeur of the Roman people were 
greatly increased by this signal conquest over their rival 
for nniveisal empire. 

(470) A jiowerlul allijiice was soon formed against 
the Romans by Antiochus of Asia, siirucuned the (Jreat, 
and Hannibal the avic.ved <‘iumy of Rome. Antiochus 
was defeated (460) at iMagnesia by Cornelius Scipio 
and his brother Africaiius. Peace vvas then granted (o 
Antiijchus, (481) on condition that he should give up all 
the countries on iliis side of Moimt Tiiurus in Greece. 

( 482 ) The fiile of the tw o general, Hannibal aiul Scipio, 
vvas soon after determined. Scipio, being charged 
with taking money from Antiocliiis for the peace lately 
concluded wilh him, retirerl to Liiernum in Campania, 
where he died, exclaiming in severe tci'in^ against his 
ungrateful country*. His i^reat rival Hannibnl was de- 
m inded of Prusia^, king of Bythiuia, by the Roman am- 
bassadors. Prusias was under tlie necessity of obeviug; 
;ind Huuiiibal, rather than lall into the humls of his 
euemies, poisoned liimself. 

He ordered the following epitaph to be inscribed on his tomb, 
fn^ratu patriaJ uc ossa qi/idem habes ; “Ungrateful country! 

thou hast not even my bones.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The third Punic tVar — Deeiruction of Carthage. 

A. u. 553.— i30S. 

Cahthage -stHl continued the principal object 
of Roman jealousy, (483) A disagreement between 
Massinissa and ^h^ Carthaginians, about the limits of 
their territories, furnished fresh pretence for quar- 
relling. The decision was referred to the Romans, 
who obliged" the Carthaginians to give up to Massinissa, 
the country in dispute. This gave rise to the third 
Punic war. 

Carthage, now become a state existing only by the 
mercy of the conquerors, was liable to fall at the slight- 
est breath of their indignation. Cato, (464) the censor, 
never spohe in the senate on public business, but he 
ended his speech by inculcating the necessity of its 
destruction. His opinion was at last unanimously 
approved. It was therefore declared in the senate, that 
Carthage must be destroyed*; and both consuls were 
sent with orders for this purpose. 

The most tremendous thuuder from above could not 
have alTected the Carthaginians more than this sentence 
of the Romans. Driven to desparation, they kneAV not 
which way to act. (485) They rent their clothes, aiid 
rolled themselves in the dust; but recovering from the 
first emotions of despair, though destitute of men and 
arms, they imstantly resolved to make an obstinate 
resistance. 

Having recalled (487) Asdrubal, who had been ban- 
ished in compliance with the remonstrances of Rome, 
(486) they immediately barred the gates of the city. 
An iron chain was tiirown across the entrance of 
the harbour; and the wealth which ought to have 
* Delenda ett Carthago, 
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been granted to Hannibal to ensure the dominion of 
Italy, was now freely resigned. The ardour of hope 
was supplied by despair; the temples and public 
buildings were opened to accommodate the workmen; 
neither sex nor age were exempted from general labour; 
the deficiency of brass and iron was supplied by gold 
and silver; and the women, animated by the same 
sentiments, not only renounced their ornaments, but 
sacrificed their hair to be converted into stjrings for the 
boii^raen. 

The Romans, who had advanced from Utica to certain 
conquest, were taught by a shower of darts ajid stonea 
to respect their adversary. Their rear was. harassed 
by Asdrubal, who bad readily obeyed the summons of 
his eou4itry, and with the martial companions of his 
exile, had hastened to her defence. He occupied an 
advantageous post, and twice repulsing the attacks of 
llie Romans, alleviated the distress of the besieged by 
repeated supplies nf provisions. 

Rome heard with astonishment ihe, resistance of 
Carthage; when (4B8) Scipio i^lmilius, the son of 
^Emilius Paulus and by adoption the grandson of 
i5cipio Africauus, having revived tlie discipline of the 
troops, prepared to carry on the siege with vigour. 
This warrior surpassed in renown the former general, 
and revived by his exploits the surname of the latter. 
But the virtues of Scipio were not confined to the 
camp. (489) He was temperate, pious, and generous; 
a grateful son aud an afl'ectionate brolber; in the 
tumult of war he assiduously cultivated the love of 
literature; and the praises of the learned have justly 
celebrated the friend of Polybius and the patron of 
Terence, 

The operations of Scipio justified the confidence of 
Rome. He compelled Asdrubal to retire within the 
walls of Carthage; he precluded all supplies by land, 
by a lofty rampart which stretched across the isthmus 
that joins the peninsula to the continent; and a stu- 
pendous mole, which closed the mouth of the harbour, 
excluded all relief by sea. (400) The Carthaginian 
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fleet, which had attempted to interrupt liis labours, was 
compelled to retreat with disgrace ; and an African 
army, which had advanced to raise the siege, was de- 
feated and totally destroyed. 

. ^ Famine awd disease had already thinned the 
' inhabitants of Carthage j the survivors, exhausted 

^ ’ with fatigue, had relaxed from their usual vigi- 

lance; a narrow passage near the port was explored 
by the adventurous footsteps of the Romans; and the 
eagles of the republic, in a fatal moment of security, 
were displayed in the streets of Carthage. Yet de- 
spair still animated the resistance of the inhabitants ; 
during six days every house and court was obstinately 
disputed : and as they retired, they involved in flames 
the buildings they had been compelled to abandon. 
On the seventh day, the Romans steadily advanced to 
victory amidst I’alling temples and burning palaces. 
From the citadel tifty thousand miserable wretches of 
both sexes implored the compassion of the conquerors ; 
but niuc hundred deserters, hopeless of pardon, still 
maintained the temple of iEscnlapiiis, and shut them- 
selves in w'ith Asdrubal and his family, who seemed to 
be inspired with the heroic resolution of perishing amidst 
tl»e ruins of their couiilrv, 

Asdrubal’s love of life, howevei-, siirtnounting his 
desire for glory, lie privately submitted to the Romans. 
Scipio instantly shewed him to the deserters, who were 
so enraged at the sight, that they set tire to the temple. 
( 491 ) While the^iames were spreading, Asdrubal's wife, 
who appears to have been more courageous than her 
husband, dressing herself in a very splendid manner, 
and placing herself *with her children within sight of 
Scipio, thus exclaimed; '‘I call not down the curses of 
heaven upon thee, O Roman; for thou seekest only to 
prunfote the glory uf thy nation. But may the gods of 
Carthage punish the fals^* wretch who has betrayed his 
Country,’' Then turning to Asdrubal, she said, “This 
lire will presently consume me and my children ; but 
as to ihee, go, aud adorn the triumph of thy con- 
queror; and suffer in the eight of all Rome the tor* 
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torments thy crimes so justly merit.’* Thus saying, she 
took hold of her children, and having thrown them into 
the flames, rushed into them herself, and was inimedi* 
ately followed by all the deserters, 

(492) For seventeen days the city was abandoned to 
the rapine and destruction of the soldiers; and at the 
expiration of that term the magnificence of Carthage 
was lost in a vast heap of ruins. Such was the end of 
that celebrated city, which liad reigned queen of the 
commercial world so many years. Rut those riches, by 
which it was raised to grandeur, proved its ruin; for 
affluence sunk the Carthaginians into eflfemlnacy and 
pusillanimity. (493) So completely was this famous 
]>Iace demolished, that travellers are now at a loss to 
determine where it actually stood. Some think it was 
on the spot where^ Tunis now stands, 

Scipio gained sueh renown by this splendid conque&f 
that he received (494) the surname of Africanus the 
younger, to distinguish him from Africanus the elder, his 
grandfather by adoption, and was afterwards made con- 
sul of Rome. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Interesting and curious Particulars^ 

A. u. 245 .— 608 . 

(^4Dr>) As frequent mention is made both of inferior 
and S{)lendid triumphs, in the Roman history, it may be 
proper to distinguish them. The person who received 
the lesser triumph, marched generally on foot, wearing 
only a garland or crown of myrtle, with the pretexts, 
(490) or usual habit of the magistrates, and was at- 
tended only by the scuate. (497) This the Romans 
called an ovation, from ovh a sheep, whiclt was usually 
sacrificed on tiie smaller triumph, as an ox was on the 
greater or full triumph. 

The greater triumph was conducted vvith the utoiosl 
*tate and magnificence to the drixens. (493) Whenever 

s 
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a f eneral demanded a triumph, he whs oblig'ed to te* 
sign his command of the army, and to keep at a distance 
from Rome, till the honour had been granted or refused. 
He always wrote to the senate a detail of his conquests ; 
and, if it was thought proper, a triumph was decreed. 
(4R9) The general on the day appointed, crowned 
with laurels, made a speech to the people ; after which 
the senators, preceded by the lower decree of officers, 
began the march. The spoils taken from the enemy 
followed; and the conquered cities and nations were 
represented in gold and silver, and other metal, with 
the names of the places which the conqueror had 
flubjected to the Roman empire. The priests assisted 
on this occasion, and led the oxen destined for 
the sacrifice dressed with ribbands and garlands. 
These were followed by chariots, wherein the crowns 
and other e^nsigiis of honour, which the provinces 
presented to the conqueror to adorn his triumph, were 
deposited. Tlie captive monarehs and generals, in gold 
acd silver chains, made part of the procession; then 
followed the officers of the army, with the crowns or 
keys of the conquered cities. After this, preceded by 
his relations and friends, came the conqueror crowned 
with laurel, and seated on an ivory chariot, with an 
ivory sceptre and an eagle of gold in lus hand. An 
officer usually stood behind him; and kst he should be 
too much elated with this splendour, cried aloud, 
“Remember that thou art a man.’' Before and after 
his chariot were musical instruments of every kind. 
The march was closed by the generals and officers of 
the array, 'The Roman legions sung congratulatory 
songs in honour of the conqueror. The procession 
began without the walls of Rome, by the triumphal gate, 
and passed through the city to the capitol, Under many 
arches erected and adorn^ in honour of the triumph. 
Here the conqueror offered a crown and the spolia 
tO: Jupiter; then sacrifice was made to the god, 
and the conqueror returned with the same procession to 
iris palace. 

(500) The twelve tables of Roman jurisprudencf*, 
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unported from Greece, contained the following laws. 
The robber, who was taken in day, might be beaten 
with rods, and become the slave of him whom be' had 
robbed 3 but if he was a slave, his guilt could be only 
expiated by death, and be was thrown from the lop of 
the capitol. The nocturnal mischief of damaging a 
neighbour's corn, was considered as equally criminal; 
and the unhappy culprit was suspended as a victim to 
Ceres. But a breach of trust might be compensated by 
restoring double the amount of the value embezzled. 

(501) The laws of Romulus had asserted the absolute 
dominion of the father over his children ; and the 
shackles of filial subjection were riveted by the hand of 
the decemvirs. Yet some duties were imposed on the 
master of a family, and the father who had neglected to 
instruct his child in any trade, could not claim from him 
that support in old age which otherwise the eon was 
obliged to bestow. 

(503) The private testament of a father was an^^rized 
by the tables of the decemvirs; and, by the arbitrary 
liisposition of his property, his dominion was perpetuated 
beyond the grave. But if he died intestate, the order of 
succession was respected, and his children, or his nearest 
relations, become his heirs. If he died without relations, 
those who possessed the same name might claim the in- 
heritance of the^eceased. ^ 

(503) In the punishment of personal injuries, the 
decemvirs approved the severe principle of retaliation ; 
and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, W tooth for a tooth, 
and a limb for a limb, was rigorously exacted, unless 
the offender could secure his pardon by a com pens a ti on 
agreeable to the expectations of the injured. The 
dislocation of a bone was fixed at three hundred pounds 
(if brass or copper; and if a slave was the sufferer, one 
hundred and fifty pounds were deemed a sufficient 
at()nement, A common blow or opprobrious expression 
was expiated by twenty-five asses*; but the author 
of a libel or satire was sentenced to be beaten with 
clubs; and the incendiary, whose malice set tire ta 
* Roman coins. 

K 2 
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anotheY man’s house or corn, was after the previotrd 
ceremony of imprisonment and \vhip|)iiig:, delivered to 
the flames. I’lie witness, whom avarice might allure, or 
envy prompt, to judicial perjury, was thrown headlong 
from the Tarpcian rock. The murder of a citizen de- 
manded the blood of the murderer; and the prepara- 
tion of poison, the subtle and therefore most odious 
inesftis of destruction, was attended with the same 
punishment. In the opinion of the illiterate Romans, 
magical incantations could exhaust the strength or ex- 
tinguish the life of an enemy; and the malice of the 
criminal, who presumed to , utter them, was judged 
worthy of death. The parricide, who violated the duties 
of nature and of gratitude, was inclosed in a sack, his 
head veiled, and thrown into the river or sea. But it 
was not till the middle of the sixth century that Rome 
was polluted by this crime; and Lucullufi Ostitis, after 
the second Punic war, has established the perpetual in- 
famy of his name, by first imbruing his hands in the 
blond of a father. 

(504) The boundaries of private property, buildings, 
drains, and roads, were regulated by the accuracy of the 
decemvirs; and some idea may be formed of their at- 
tention to the most minute articles, since the branches of 
the tree which overshadowed the adjacent field might 
Ly the proprietor ^the last be lopped lo the lieight of 
fifteen feet. 

(505) Nocturnal and seditions meetings in the city 
were considered its capital crimes; and (506) the cor- 
rupt judge, who accepted bribes lo pronounce au ini- 
quitous sentence, could only expiate his guilt by the 
forfeiture of his life. But the freedom and existence of 
the Roman citizen were secured from the caprice or re- 
seutmeut of an individual ; (507) and it was only in an 
ussembly of the people that the ^ntence of slavery or 
death could be pronounced and ratified by a majority of 
the centuries^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Biographical Sktiches* 


A. u. 245.-638. 

Marcus Curtius, an enthusiastic patriot, dyrinp; 
the war with the Volsci, rendered his name immortal 
by liis singular resolution. Sallust observes, that the 
success of the Roman arms, and the grandeur of the 
Roman state, were not so much owing to the superiority 
of the people in general over those of other nations, 
^8 (508) to the extraordinary qualities of a few great 
men, who iiucourage, magnanimity, and particularly in 
love to their country, excelled all the world, and who, in 
cases of necessity, infused these virtues into the breasts 
of tkeii: fellow citizens, so as to renderJthe.m triulnphant 
over all their enemies. With these men it was no un- 
common thing to devote themselves to certain death for 
the real or supposed interest, or even for the honbur of 
their country. Of this there occurred a remarkable 
instance at this period. (509) The earth happejung to 
opei\ in the forum, made so deep a^gulph, that it could 
not be filled, though great quantises of rubbish were 
thrown into it, (510) The augurs were therefore con- 
sulted, and these ministers of r^j^ion declared, that the 
gulph W'ouy never close tyi.tbe most precious things in 
Rome w ^re *^ast into iC, Tlic^ people, for^ ^me time, 
were at a loss to^termine what tould be meant , by the 
most precious things; till (51 Curtius, a young 
man remarkable for his vaiour,^,^^aih^ into the forum 
on horseback, and clad in compleTe ^[mojur, said, that 
nothing surely could bo, ja|ore. precious to the Romans* 
than courage and arms ; that he was therefore re- 
solved to devote himself as a sacrifice for the safely 
pf his country ; gud apcordin^ly, having gone through 
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^ Q tbe necessary ceremonies, be boldly leapt 
306* horse and armour into the gulph, 

which, the historians tell us, immediately 

closed . 

(512) Curius Dentatus was celebrated for his forti- 

tude and frugality. He was three times consul, and 
was. twice honoured with a triumph* He obtained 
decisive victories over the Samniles, the Sabines, and 
the Lucanians, and defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentuni 
The ambassadors of the Samnites, having visited his 
cottage, found him boiling some vegetables in an 
earthen pot, when they attempted to bribe him by the 
^ 0 ^ offer of large presents. He refused their 
2 ^ offers with contempt, and said, “ I -prefer my 

earthen pots to all your vessels of gold and 
silver; and it is my wish to command those who are in 
possession of money, while I am destitute of it and live 
in poverty. ’f 

(513) Caius Duilius Nepos was a Roman consul, 
^ Q who obtained the first victory over the naval 

260* Carthage. He took fifty of the 

enemies' ships, and was honoured with a naval 
triumph, which had never before appeared at Rome* 
Tbe senate rewarded his valour by permitting him to have 
music played and torches lighted, at the public expence, 
every night while he was at supper. Some medals were 
Strucic in commemoration of this victory ; and there still 
exists at Rome a column, which was erected on the 
occasion. 

(514) Cneius Nsevius, a Latin poet in the first Punic 
war, was originally in the Roman armies, but he 
afterwards a[)pUed himself to study, and wrote co- 
medies, besides a poetical account of the first Punic 
War, in which he bad served. His satirical disposition 
displeased the consuf MetcUus, who drove him from 
Rome. He passed the rest of his life iu Utica, where 
he died, about two hundred and three years before 
the Christian aera, Some fragments of his poetry are 
extant* 

(615) Marcus Atxltis Flautufl was a comic poet 
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born at Sarsina, in Umbria, who from competence was 
reduced to poverty by engaging in a commercial line. 
To maintain himself, he entered into the family of a 
baker as a common servant, and while he was employed 
in grinding corn, his mind was devoted to the comic 
muse. He wrote twenty live comedies, of which twenty 
are extant. He died about one hundred and eighty- 
years. before the Christian sera. The plays of Plau- 
tus were universally esteemed at Rome, and the purity, 
the energy, and the elegance of his language, wexe 
by other writers considered worthy of imitation. In 
the Augustan age, when the Roman language became 
more pure and refined, the comedies of Plautus did 
not appear free from inaccuracy. The poet, com- 
pared to the more elegant Terence, was censured 
fur negligence in versification, low wit, and trifling 
puns. His works continued, however, to be highly 
favoured on the stage. The incidents of his plays were 
varied, the acts interesting, and the catastrophe Batural. 
In the reign of the emperor Diocletian, his comedies 
were still acted in the public theatres, and no greater 
compliment can be paid to hi» abilities as a comic 
writer, than to observe, that for five hundred years, with 
all the disadvantage of obsolete language, in spite of the 
change of manners and the revolutions of goverument, 
he commanded applause. 

(516) Quintus Ennius, an ancient poet, bom at Rudii, 
in Calabria, obtained the name and privileges of a 
Roman citizen by his genius and the brilliancy of bis 
learning. His style is rough and unpolished, but his 
defects, which are more particularly attributed to the 
age in which he lived, have been fully compensated by 
the energy of his expressions, and the fire of his pmetry. 
Quintilian warmly commends him, and Virgil gives tes- 
timony to his poetical merit, by introducing many 
lines into his own compositions; which he calls pearls 
gathered from the dunghill. Ennius Wrote iu heroic 
verse eighteen books of the annals of the Roman re* 
public, and displayed much knowledge of the world in 
some dramatic and satirical compaattioos. He died of 
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the gouf, contracled by frequent intoxication, about one 
hundred and sixty nine-years b<?fore the Christian 
in the seventieth year of his age. Ennius was intimate 
with the great men of his age; he accoin|ianied Cato 
in his questorshij) in Sardinia; and his society was 
esteemed by him of greater value than the honours of a 
triumph. Scipio, on his death bed, ordered bis body 
to be buried by ibe side of his poetical friend. Con- 
scious of his merit as the tirst epic poet of Rome, En. 
nius bestowed on himself the appellation of the Homer 
of Latium. Of the tragedies, comedies, annals, and 
satires which he wrote, nothing remains but fragments 
fortunately collected from the quotations of ancient 
authors, 

(517) Archimedes, a famous geometrician of Syra- 
cfusc, invented a machine of glass uhicli faithfully re- 
preseiited the motion of the heavenly bodies. \Vhcii 
Marcelljis, the Roman consul, besieged Syracuse, Archi- 
medes Constructed machines which suddenly raised 
into the air the ships of the enemy from the bay before 
the city, and let them fall with such violeureinto the 
water that they sunk. He set them also on lire with 
burning glasses. When the towm was taken, the Ro- 
man general gave strict orders to his soldiers not to 
hurt Archimedes, and even olfered a reward to him who 
should bring him alive and safe into his presence. 
AH these precautions wexe useless : the philosopher 
was BO deeply engaged in solving a problem, that 
he was even ignorant that the enemy were in possession 
of thfe town; and a soldier, not knowing who he was, 
killed hini, because, he refused to follow him. Mar- 
cellus raised a monument over his body, and placed 
on it cylinder and a sphere; but the place re. 
maided long unknown, until Cicero, during his ques- 
torship in Sicily, discovered it near one of the gales of 
Syracuse surrounded with thorns tind brambles. The 
story of his burning glasses hat! appearerl fabulous 
to the moderns, till the experiments of BufTon de- 
monstrated it beyond' contradiction. These celebrated 
'g^sies were 6up{>osed to be reflectors made af 
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metal, and capable of producing their eflfect at the 
diMance of a bow-shot. Archimedes used to say,/(6l0) 
‘‘Give me a place to stand on, and I will move the 
-earth with the greatest ease.’^ 

(519) Publius Terentius, a native of Carthage in 
Africa, is celebrated for his excellent comedies. • He 
was sold as a slave to Terentius Lucanus a Roman 
senator, who educated him with great care, and manu- 
■mitted him for the brilliancy of his genius. He bore 
the name of his master and benefactor, and was called 
Terentius. He applied himself to the study of Greek 
comedy with uncommon assiduity, and merited the 
friendship and patronage of the learned. Scipio, the 
elder Africanus, and his friend L^elius, have been sus- 
pected, on account of their intimacy, of assisting the 
poet in the composition of his comedies; and. the fine 
language,, the pure expressions, aiid delicate senti- 
ments, with which the plays of Terence abound, seem 
to favour the supposition. Terence was in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, when his first play appeared Ofi 
the Roman stage. All his compositions were received 
with great applause ; but when the words, “ I am a 
man, and feel as a man,” were repeated in the author’s 
expressive languag^fe the audience, though composed 
of foreigners, conquered nations, allies, and citizens 
of Rome, were unanimous in applauding the poet, who 
spoke with such elegance and simplicity the language 
of nature. The talents of Terence were employed ra- 
ther in translation, than in the effusions of or^gipality. 
It is said that he translated one hundred and eigbi 
comedies of the poet Menander, six of which only are 
extant. Terence is admired for the purity of his 
language, tlie artless elegance and simplicity of bis 
diction, and a continued delicacy of sentiment. There 
is more originality in Plautus, naore vivaoity in Ibe 
intrigues, and more surprise in the cafaslrophes of his 
plays; but Terence will ever be admired for his 
his expressions, his faithful pictures of nature,, and the 
beootning dignity of.hia characters. Quintilian, who, 
* JiomO am,* a w \iUenum put4h 
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candidly acknowledges the deficiencies of Roman C4>- 
tbedy, declares that Terence was <be most elegant and 
reiped of all ^tbe comedians whose writings appeared 
on the sta^e. The time and manner of his death are 
nnknown. He left Rome in the thirty-fifth year of 
hu age, and never returned. Some supposed that he 
was drowned in a storm on his way from Greece, 
about one hundred and fifty-nine years before Christ; 
others irndgine he died in Arcadia or Leiicadia, and 
that his death was accelerated by the loss of his pro- 
perty, particularly of his plays, which perished in a 
shipwreck, v 

(52o) Marcus Fortius Cato, afterwards called Cen- 
larius from having exercised the office of censor, rose 
to all the honors of the state, (521) The first battle 
he saw was against Hannibal, at the age of seventeen, 
when he behaved with uncommon valour. In his 
questorship under Africanus against Carthage, and 
during his expedition in Spain against the Celtiberians, 
and likewise in Greece, he displayed equal proofs of 
courage and prudence. 

Not only the public edifices, the construction of 
'temples and aqueducts, which religion and policy 
might prompt, displayed the increasing opulence of 
Rome; but the houses, the habits, and the enter- 
tainraents of her citizens, proclaimed the fortunes 
amassed in the pursuit of conquest. The graver se- 
nators yielded with a sigh to the progress of luxury ; 
but severe virtue and inflexible spirit of Cato 
impelkd him to oppose the torrent. When Italy was 
oppressed by the arms of Hannibal, the necessities of 
the state exacted the most rigid economy ; and by the 
Oppian law proposed by the trihune Oppius, the 
ladies of Rome were restricted the use of carriages 
within the city, or at less than the distance of a mile 
from its walls. They were also forbidden to appear 
in ygpbec of various colours, or to exceed in their or- 
nameuts half an ounce of gold. But when the battle 
of Zama had dissipated the fears of Italy, the Roman 
matrons a&pired to paiiioipaAe in the rewards of vie- 
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tory. They (kmanded a repeal of the Oppian law ; 
and their tuamlLuous importunities were alone opposed 
by the stern eloquence of Cato, who at that time waa 
invested with the high authority of consul. 

“ Our prerogatives,” said that inexorable magistrate, 
“ having been overturned at home by female ambitiofl^ 
are now also contemned and trampled upon in the 
forum. But let us hear the reason why our matrpns 
thus deluge our streets, and scarcely forbear mounting 
the rostrum to harangue the people. Is it to redeem 
tbeir fathers, or their husbands, their childreu, or their 
brothers, from the chains of Hannibal ? Their im- 
portunities are sanctioned by no such pretences. It 
is to demand the privilege of dazzling the spectators 
by their habits of purple and uruaments of gold ; of 
triumphing in tlieir ciiariota over the law and ihe suf- 
frages of the citizens, You have oflen, Romans, heard 
me complain of the profusion which has not only in- 
fected private persons, but even the magistrates. Two 
different vices taint the city, avarice alid luxury ; 
plagues which have been fatal to every great empire. 
As the conquests of the republic have been extended, 
we have successively passed into Greece and Asia, 
countries which teem with temptations ; we have al- 
ready begun to enjoy the treasures of kings; and I 
fear those riches will acquire more absolute power 
over us, than we have been able to obtain over the 
monarchs we have subdued.” 

The arguments of Cato were resisted by the popular 
eloquence of Valerius Flaccus,> and the wishes of the 
Roman ladies were gratified by th% indulgennp of 
fathers and lovers. The Oppian law was repealed ; but 
when the integrity of Cato raised him to the office of 
censor, the matrons of Rome were again subject tet his 
iron rule. He promoted a severe inquisition intp the 
equipages, the clothes, and the jewels of women, and 
taxed each of them tenfold for whatever was found in 
her wardrobe, exceeding the value of fifty pounds 
sterling. 

The censor, who w%s thua tig\d to o^ers, was not 
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more iDdulgfent to himself. The dignities, which he 
successively hlled, had not soflened llie virtue which 
imitated the frugality of Curius and Fabricius. He 
shared ihe labours of the slaves, and often partook of 
their meals. When hp commanded the armies of the 
republic, the daily allowance of his household was no 
more thaa three bushels of wheat for his family, and 
Iralf a bushel of barley for bis horses. In surveying 
his province, he usually travelled on foot attended by 
a sin^ domestic, who carried his baggage. Yet Cato 
had not escaped the imputation of avarice; 'and his 
favourite expression, “ that the man was godlike indeed, 
who could double bis private fortune,*' may approve the 
justice of the censure 

(52*2) Cato repented only of three things during his 
life : to have gone by sea when he could go by land ; to 
Irave passed a day Uiactive; and to have told a secret 
tb his wife. He distinguished himself as much for his 
knowledge of agriculture, as of politics, His treatise, 
^ ^ Dere rusticUf* is much esteemed. He died at 
’ a very advanced age ; and a stalue^ Mas erected 
to his memory, 

(S'SS) Cicero, to shew his respect for liim, has in- 
troduced him ill his essay on old age as the principal 
character. 

(524) Polybius, a celebrated historian, was the son 
of Lycortus, w ho commanded the forces of the Achiean 
league, and was born at Megalopolks in Arcadia. He 
was trained to arms under ihe ‘celebrated Philopaemen, 
and was araoiit the hostages, whom the Achaeaiis de- 
livered to Rom^B pledges of their future submissioii. 
In this station he contracted an intimacy with Scipio; 
was present at the destruction of Carthage ; and beheld 
withf' Mvimmius the plunder of Corinth. In the midst 
pf his prosperity, however, he felt the distresses of his 
country, which had been reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince,' and like a true patriot he reheved its wants, and 
cased its servitude, by making use of the influence 
wliich he had acquired by his acquaintance with the 
Riost powerful Komaiia, After llie death xif bis friend 
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and benefactor Scipio, he retired from Rome anil 
passed the rest of his days at Megalopolis, where he 
enjoyed the comforts which every good man expe- 
riences from the satisfaction attending a humane and 
benevolent heart. He died in tlie eighty- ^ ^ 
second year of his age, of a wound which he ^^^4 * 
had received by a fall from his horse. (525) 

The universal history of Polybius is admired for its 
authenticity. He has been recommended ifi^very 
age and country as^^the best master in the art or war : 
and there can be no greater proof of the esteem in 
which he was held among the Romans than to men- 
tion that (526) Brutus, who put Caesar to death, 
perused his history with the greatest attention, epito- 
mized it, aud often retired from the field, where he 
had drawn his sword against Octavius and Antony, to 
read the instructive pages describing the great actions 
of his ancestors, 
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BOOK III. 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, FROM THE DESTRUC- 
TION, or CARTHAGE TO ITS TERMINATION BY 
THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM, AND THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE REIGN Of AUGUSTUS C^SAR, 


A. V. 608. 723. 

A, c. 145. 30. 


CHAPTER I. 

Conquests and Luxury of the Romans — The Gracehi — 
Jugurtha — Miihridates — Marius and Sylla, 

A. u. 608—672. 

Though the power of the Romans was now gfeatly 
increased, their ambilion was not satisfied. (527) 
Corinth was reduced to ashes; Greece became a Ro- 
man province under the title of Achaia ; Lusitania 
was subdued. They then conquered Portugal; and 
after that, the Numantines, or chief people of Spain. 
In the spage of one century the Romans extended 
their conquests ovei the three divisions of the Continent. 
Thrace, Greece, Africa, Syria, and all the kingdoms 
of Asia Minor became members of this vast empire. 
(526) By the spoils brouglit from the conquered coun- 
tries a taste for luxury was increased. Etfeminacy, 
immorality, and selfishness succeeded to teuipcrance, 
severity of life, and public spirit. 
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As the Romans gradually extended their victorious 
arms over the weaker states of Italy, (522) they were 
accustomed to take a certain portion of the conquered 
lands inlo their own possession^ part of which was 
sold by auction for the use of the public, and the rest 
divided among the poorer citizens on the payment of a 
small quit-rent to the treasury. For the better regu- 
lation of these distributions various laws had been 
passed from time to time under the tille of the Agrarian 
laws. (530) By these laws it had been ordained, that 
no citizen shofild possess more than five hundred acres; 
but the richer citizens getting possession of large tracts 
of waste land, and adding to these either by force or 
purchase the smaller pittances of tbcirpoor neighbours, 
by degrees became masters of territories, instead of farms, 
which threatened the ruin of the industrious husbandman 
and the extinction of liberty. 

On this occasion, (531) Tiberius Sempronius Grac- 
chus undertook the cause of his country. Overpowered 
mth pity at the desolate view of the Hetrurian plains, 
and animated by the cries of the people, who impor- 
tunately demanded the restitution of the alienated 
lands. Ire resolutely stood forth the advocate of their 
deserted cause. He proposed putting in execution the 
Agrarian laws. (532) This produced a civil war, in 
which he fell an illustrious victim to a rapacious and 
implacable senate. 

(533) Cains Gracchus, following his brother's foot- 
steps, came likewise to an untimely end, Opimius, 
the consul, was his professed enemy* Gracchus, and 
his friend Fulvius, were accordingly proscribed by the 
senate; and it was procldimed, that whoever shonld 
bring the head of either of them, should receive its 
weight in gold as a reward. Gracchus lied to a grove 
beyond the Tiber, where he was soon surrounded by 
his enemies, and finding no possibk means of escaping, 
made his servant kill him, and the servant imme- 
diately after killed himisoAf. One of the soldiers cut 
off tbe bead of Gracchus, and carried it to Opioiius; 
but first, it is said, to mtdte h weigh heavier, betook 
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out the brains 'and iillecl the skull with lead. Fulvius 
flying to a friend's house was betrayed and slain. 

(534) The Nuniiclian war, which coninienced about 
one iiundred and tweuty-two years before Christ, and 
^ U lasted five years, afforded many instances of 
■ ’ the injustice, haughtiness, and corruption of 

the Roman senate. (53G) Jugurtha, who had 
usurped the kiiigdom of Nuniidia, (537) was put to 
death, and the country with all Mauritania in Africa 
became subject to the Romans. Many of the senators 
Jiad accepted bribes of Jugurtha, who, on his departure 
from Rome could not repress a sarcasm against its 
venality. For looking back upon the city, as he passed 
through one of the gates, “ (536) O Rome,” said he, 
how readily wouldst thou sell thyself, if any man was 
rich enough to be thy purchaser." 

Some time after, the Romans turned llieir arms 
against Mitliridates (531) king of Pontus, one of the 
most powerful princes of Asia, (53t)) because lie had 
invaded the territories of the neighbouring petty kings 
in alliance wiili the republic, (540) Both Marius arid 
Sylla, two artful and aspiring characters, aimed at the 
command of this expedition. (541) Marius, though 
a brave officer, was a bad'eitizen. He had been the 
lieutenant of Metellus, geiiai’al of the. African army, 
whom he supplanted, and contrived to get himself elected- 
consul in his stead. The nobility did every thing in 
their power to prevent Ins promotion to the consulship; 
and he, in revenge, took every opportunity of expressing 
his contempt of their order. This he particularly shewed 
in the following speech which lie made to the peo[)lc 
when he was chosen consul.. 

(542) 1 know, Romans,*’ said he, that most af 
those whom you laise to dignities behave in a very 
different manner when they have obtained Hieni, from 
.their conduct while they are soliciting them. At first 
Uiey appear industrious, suppliant, and modest; but 
"ks soon as they ijave gained their point, they abandon 
thema^^fs to sloth. From my earliest youth 1 have 
been accustomed to danger and fatigue. Wbat I have 
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hitherto done from a love of virtue,! shall Continue to do 
from a principle of gratitude. It often happens that a 
man, whom you have chosen general to command an 
army, lias need of another general to be his master. I 
linow some, who being elected consuls, have begun to 
read history, and to study the art of war in the books 
of the Greeks. 

Suffer me now, Romans, to compare with these 
proud nobles your consul, whom they endeavour lo 
lessen by the title of an upstart. What they learnt 
from reading and iiisiruclfon, 1 have acquired by 
practice and experience. The knowledge, which they 
derive from books, 1 have oblained by many years of 
actual service. Judge then on which you would' set 
most value. They despise the meanness of my birth, 
and I their valour. I am reproached with the lowness 
of my fortune ; they with the profligacy of their con- 
duct. All men are the'sanie by nature ; consequently, 
the most worthy are the most noble, If they have a 
light to despise me, they must then despise their an- 
c^Mors, who acquired their nobility by virtue. As 
for me, 1 cannot boast of my ancestors,' .but I can 
repeat iny own exploits. Observe, I beseech you, 
the injustice of my enemies. They pretend to derfve 
lustra from the' merit of others, and will not permit me 
to derive any from my own. But is it not better lor 
a man to be author of his own nobility, than to dis- 
honour that derived from others? You find no order 
nor eJO'queitce in my words. On that art I do not set 
a great valitift. But what I have learnt, and which is 
of great consequence to the republic; is to handle in\ 
sword, to keep niy post, to attack or defend a place in 
the fc^t manner, to fear nothing but infamy, to endure 
cold^nd heat, hunger and fatigue, and to have no other 
bed but the earth. 

They say I live in a coarse manner, because I 
make no use, at the entertainments I give, of comedians 
or buffoons; and because I give no more for a 
that is to my cook, than for one to work in myiield. 
All this is true, ant} I freely confess it. I wtis tau^t 
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by my father and other virtuous persons, that orna- 
Mient is for women, os labour is for n>en ; and that arms 
confer more honor than the most magniticent robes.'’ 

(543) Sylia was a patrician, descended from one of 
the most illustrious families in Rome. He was hand- 
iKihie in his person, and engaging in his address. 
Insinuating, persuasive, and eloquent, he had the art 
of bringing over all men to his own way of thinking. 
Fond of pleasure, but still fonder of glory, he never 
indulged himself in gratifying the former to the pre- 
judice of the latter. Though nalurally vain, he had 
the art of concealing this foible, and always spoke of 
himself in very moderate terms. Yet he was exces- 
sively lavish of his encomiums on others, and still more 
so of his money : he lent willingly to all who applied 
to him, and even anticipated the wishes of those who 
were too modest to ask. Familiar with the common 
ftoWiers, he condesceniled to imitate their vulgar man- 
ners ; would drink, luiigli, and be merry with them, 
and could easily bear their coarsest jokes ; but he knew 
how to assume all the stateliness of command, when it 
was required. In a word he was a perfect Proteus 
and could transform himself into any shape. He was 
as great a favorite of the senate, as Marius was of the 
people. He was therefore appointed by the former to 
conduct the war against Mithridates. The people, 
however, reversed this decree, and transferred the 
command to Marius. (544) Syllo, who was then at 
tlie head of the army, was so enraged at this affront, 
that he advanced with his troops to the gaiee of the 
city, and entering it •sword in hand threatened im- 
mediately to srt it on fire, if he met with the least 
opposition. Marius at first endeavoured to oppose 
him; but finding it impossible to do it effectually, be 
left Rome, aud was exposed to a variety of adverse 
fortune. He was so closely pursued by his enemies, 
that he was obliged to conceal himself in the marshes 
of Mintumum, where he spent a whole night up to bis 
neck in mud. In this dreadful situation he^was seized 
and conducted to prison, when (545) a Cimbrian slave 
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Avas sent to despatch him; but the barbarian had no 
sooner entered the prison for this purpose, than he was 
so struck with the awful look and hollow voice of the 
fallen general, tliat he threw' down his sword, exclaiming 
that he was incapable of executing his orders. 

(546) The governor of the place considered this an 
omen in Marius’s favor, not only set him at liberty, 
but even furnished him with a ship to cany him from 
Italy. (574) Marius afterwards landed in Africa, near 
Carthage, and phaced himself in a melancholy manner 
among the ruins of that desolate place. In a short time 
he was ordered by the praetor, who commanded, to de- 
part. He instantly resolved to obey; but at the same 
time desired the messenger to acquaint his master, that 
he had seen Marius sitting among the ruins of Carthage, 
intending by that comparison to intimate the greatness 
of his own fall. 

He then went to sea, whei*e he spent the winter, 
fearful of landing any where, as his arrival in those 
parts would be immediately known. At last he re- 
ceived intelligence, that affairs at Rome had taken a 
turn greatly to his advantage by the activity of (548) 
Cinna, one of his most zealous adherents, who had 
lately been elected consul, in opposition to the interests 
of Sylla, who soon after set out for Asia to carry on 
the war against Mitliridates. Cinna, taking, advantage 
of Sylla’s absence, exerted himself with so much spirit, 
that he soon rendered the party of Marius superior to 
that of his rival; and being joined by Marius, (549) 
they entered the city, and put every one to the swqmI 
who had incurred their displeasure. 

Several illustrious senators were murdered in the 
streets, ami were the tirst victims to the inglorious re- 
venge of Marius. Among the multitude that fell iu 
this bloody massacre was Octavius tl>e consul, who 
was killed in his tribunal. (550) Merula, the priest 
of Jupiter, hearing that he was proscribed,* ordered 
his veins to be opened, that his enemies might not 
have the satisfactiun of prescribing^ the mode of hia 
execution, 
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(561) The eloquent Mark Antony had found a faith- 
ful friend, but one who ruined him by his kindness. 
This was a poor plebeian, who having a guest of so 
much impoitance in his house wished to entertain him 
in a superior style. Accordingly, he s^ut his slave to 
the tavern with orders to buy the best wine he could 
rind. The \intner seeing the slave taste the wine with 
more care than usual, asked him why his master was 
become so nice, as not to be content with the wine he 
usually drank. The slave, who thought he was speak- 
ing to a friiMid, discovered the secret. The vintner 
ran immediately to Marius, and . told iiiin jhat he had 
it in his power to put Mark Antony into his hands. 
This news was received by Marius with transports of 
joy; he started up, and proposed going to the place 
ijimself. But biding restrained by his friends, he was 
satisfied with sending (552; the military tribune An- 
iiius, with some soldiers, whom he ordered immediately 
to bring Antony’s head. Annius accordingly under- 
took the cruel otrice, and arriving at the place, he staid 
below, in order to guard the door, w hile his men went 
up stairs to put Antony to death. But upon entering 
the room, they Tvere so charmed w ith the divine strains 
y)f eloquence which he poured forth, that not one of 
them could lay violent hands on him. (553) At length 
the tribune began to be impatient, and going up. was 
surprised to see bis soldiers completely disarmed by 
the eloquence of the man they had been sent to de- 
stroy. Bring as insensible, however, to the cl^rms 
of rhetoric, as to the calls of l|,umanity, (554) 'be cut 
off the head of Antony with his own hand, and cfarried 
it to JMarius, wlio received it with savage joy; Rnd 
after feasting his eyes for some Aim e with this horrid 
spectacle relumed it to Annius, commanding him im- 
mediately In fix it on the roslrum. ** (555) Thus, on 
the very place whence Antony, when consul, bad so 
bravely defended the commonwealth, w^ fix#d that 
head, to which so many cipzens were indebted for 
their safely,” This is the remark . pf Cicero, who little 
thought, when he was making it, that h^ wa^ ftri., 
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lioip&ting the fate which awaited himself from the; grand- 
son of the nvan whose misfortunes he deplored. 

(550) Marius, however, did not long survive these 
orueUies. Having filled the city witti blood, he was 
found dead, not wilhout suspicion lhat he had laid 
violent hands on himstlf. It is probable that he had 
dreadful apprehensions of the treatmeni he had reason 
to expect on the arrival, of Sylla; who (657) having 
carried on a successful war against Mithridates, and 
concluded an honourable peace, was returning home 
with his victorious army, to be revenged on his enemies 
at Rome. 

(558) Great, however, as the power of Sylla was, 
nothing could prevent China from attempting to repel 
him, Being joined by Carbo, now idected lo)U5u 1 in the 
mom of Valerius, together with young Marius, who 
inherited the abilities and ambition of his fallier, be 
determined to send over part of the forces he had raised 
ill Dalmatia, to oppose Sylla before he entered Italy. 
vSome troops were accordingly embarked ; but being 
disperse^l by a storm, the rest, who had nut yet put lo 
sea, refused to go. Cinna, enraged at thedr disobedience, 
rushed forward to persuade them to do their iluty. In 
the mean time one of the most rebellious soldiers being 
struck by an officer, returned the blow, and was appre- 
hended for Ids crime. This severity [)ioilucerl a tumult 
through the whole army ; and (559) while Cinna was 
Vuiployed in appeasing it, he was run through the body 
by one of the crowd. 

Sylla having now arrived on the coast of Asia em- 
barked, and settidg sail Nvith a fair wind (500) landed 
at Biundusium without opposition. \VhilL* his troops 
were refrediiiig themselves, he was joined by (561) 
Metellus with a large body of new levied forces. But 
no succour gave him so much pleasure as that brought 
him by Cueius Pompey, afterwards called Pompey the 
Great, end at that time scarce tweiilV'three years of 
age. (564) His army consisted of three legions, which 
bad been forced to fight their way in oidcr to join (565) 
^ylla, after giving Brutus, who was a leader in the other 
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party, a complete overthrow^. Sylla received Pompey 
with unusual marks of distinction, and gave him the 
title of Imperator. (502) This title was never bestowecT 
on any but such generals as had gained a victory. 
Pompey being soon after sent for to Rome demanded the 
honours of a triumph, Bui Sylla refused his request, and 
said, that as he had not yet tilled any of the great em- 
ployments of the state, and was too young to be admitted 
into the senate, it did not become him to sue for an 
honour, bestowed upon none but consuls, praetors, or 
dictators. (563) Pompey turning round to his friends 
said wilh an audible voice, “The sun, at its rising, is 
always more worshipped, than at its setting.’' Sylla, 
struck with the spirit and boldness of these w'ords, 
immediately altered his resolution, and exclaimed, 
“ Let him triumph.” 

Sensible that force alone would not accomplish his 
ends, Sylla resolved to employ stratagem. He pro- 
posed an accommodation and suspension of arms, which 
were agreed on. (5G6) Ills men, taking advantage 
of this circumstance, went frequently into the camp 
of Scipio the consul, under pretence of visiting their 
friends, but in reality to corrupt them ; and this they 
did so effectually, tliat the whole army deserted to 
Sylla; nor was Scipio informed of his being forsaken 
and deposed, till a party of the enemy entering his 
tent made both him and his son prisoners. (567) Sylla 
generously gave them their liberty, after having exacted 
a pjromise from them, that they would never again beai 
arms against him. The enemy, however, had still 
several armies on foot, greatly superior to that of Sylla, 
and some desperate engagements took place. At 
length young Marius, who had succeeded liis father, 
being totally defeated in a great battle, shut himself 
up (503) in PrjEneste, which was immediately inves- 
ted. Several attempts were made to relieve the place; 
but in a little time the inhabitants were reduced to such 
extremities, that they were obliged to surrender, and 
were all massacred. (569) Mariua, rather than fall 
into the hands of his enemies, pttt an end to his 
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existence. (570) Sylla having now tfiumphed over 
all apposition, entered the ci(y at the head of his 
army; and immediately began those murders and 
proscriptions which have since rendered him an object 
of horror, 

(571) Being now no longer obliged to wear the maidi 
of lenity, he assembled the people, and required an im- 
plicit obedience to his commands. He then proclaimed, 
that those who wished to be pardoned for their late 
offences, could only obtain it by destroying the enemies 
of the state. This was a new mode of proscription,, 
which led to the most dreadful massacres. The arras of 
the citizens were turned against each other, The senate, 
amazed at the horrid outcries of the sufferers, thought 
that the city had been given up to plunder; but Sylla, 
with an unembarrassed countenance, told them, that 
it was only some criminals who were to be punished by 
his orders. The day after, (572) he proscribed forty 
senators and sixteen hundred knights ; and two days 
after, the same number of senators, with a inultilude of 
the richest citizens, (573) He ordained by public edict 
that those, who saved or harboured any of the proscribed, 
should suffer in their place. (574) Slaves, who assas- 
sinated their masters, were richly recompensed for 
their treachery and cruelty; and, more shocking to 
relate, chddren, whose hands still reeked with the blood 
of their parents, came confidently to demand the wages 
of parricide, (575) But Sylla did not confine his 
cruelty to particular persons ; he extended it to cities, 
and even to whole states. (576) These he bestowed on 
his soldiers, and thus attached them more firmly to bis 
interest. 

(577) The despotism of Sylla had hitherto been sup- 
ported by the power of the sword ; but he wished to 
disguise his authority under a more speciouB claim. 
No sooner had he satiated his vengeance, than he 
retired from the capilol, and permitted the senate to 
assemble with the appearance of freedom ; when matter# 
were so conducted, that he was created perpetual 
dictator. For one hundred and twenty years no 
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a 4 j|poiatment of this kind had t<ikon plftce. During; 
Hie former part of 4iiat period, it had hueii opposed bj 
Uie jealousy of fhe aristocracy* aud during the latter 
had been resisted by tiie tiriniiess of the tribunes. 
(578) It was now revived witii iuiusuhI solemnity in 
tlife person of SylJa, and ratilied by an act of the 
people, who yielded up their own pretensions to 
sovereignly. 


CHAPTER ir. 

The perpetual dictatorship of Sj/Ua—His Abdication, 
ana death — Lepidus — Spartacus the Gladiator — Cras- 
8US — Pompey — Mit hr (dates — Tig'rancs — Pompey enters 
the temple of Jerusalem. 

A. c. 572.— 089. 

Sylla being now invested with absolute power, 
proceeded to execute it (57J)) in a most tyrannical 
manner, He seized o.n the piJdic treasure, and dis- 
posed of the estates of his fellotv citizens, of w'hith he 
gave the greatest part to Crassus, who became the 
richest man in Rome. There were some, iiowever, 
who could not bend their ntchs to the yoke now ioi*, 
posed upon them; and of this number was Julius 
Caesar, (580) though then but a stripling. Syll^ had 
coramanded him to divorce his wife Cornelia, who 
was daughter to Cinna. (5B1) Csesar refusing to 
comply, Sylla resolved to proscribe him. (582) But 
from this cruel resolution he was diverted by the re- 
nionstraiices of' Caesar^s friends, who observi^l, that 
SyjU could have nothing to fear fi imi one who was so 
young, '' (583) You may think so,” said Sylla ; “ but 
I see ill biin many Mariuses an observation (hat 
slicws Syllk to have been a good judge uf human eba- 
racters, 
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Sylla having established his authority on so 6rn) a 
foundation might have enjoyed it . till the day of his 
death; but, (584) to the surprise of the world, he re- 
signed it before he had possessed it three yeaj's. The 
dictator ajjpeared one morning in the forum armed 
•with the usual ensigns of authority, formaUy renounced 
his p 0 w^e^, dismissed his retinue, and offered to take 
his trial before the people, to whom he appealed as 
the judges of his conduct. Astonishment and admi- 
ration prevailed on this extraordinary occasion; and 
as Sylld slowly retired to his own house, the awful 
silence of the crowd was only interrupted by a single 
youth, who pursued him to his door with reproaches. 
Sylla’s friends ascribed his abdication to magnanimity; 
his enemies to fear, or apprehension that some bold 
spirit would one day arise, w ho, regardless of the con- 
sequences, might deprive him both of life and authority, 
(585) In the second year of his retirement, his health 
was interrupted by the attack of a disease, which 
terminating in a mortification of the bowels put an 
end to his life. Ten days before his death lie wrote 
^lis owu epitaph, which is more descriptive ^ \j 
his character than pages of laboured corapo- ‘ 
sition. “ (50G) Here lies Syila, who never was 
exceeded in doing good to his friends, or injury to his 
enemies.'* (587) 

The death of Sylla was no sooner known, than 
,(588) the two factions, which had been kept in awe by 
the terror of his name, began to break out into the 
most violent excesses. (589) The consuls Catulus 
aud Lepidus were men of opposite principles. (690) 
I.epidus was for annulling all the acts of Sylla, and 
recalling the exiled Marians; but in this he wks 
opposed by his colleague Catuliis, who could not 
forget that Marius had put his father t& death. (591) 
Lepidus, therefore, retired to his government of Gaul, 
in order to raise a force sufficient to overcome all 
opposition. Tlie report of his military operationa, 
however, gave such umbrage to the sen^, that tb&y 
soon deprived him of his command. Upon thi^ he 
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advanced into Italy at the head of a numerous army, 
(592) when he was defeated by Catulus and Pompey, 
and obliged to flee (693) into Sardinia, where he soon 
after died of grief, 

(594) About this time the accidental escape of a few 
gladiatprs from their confinemeiit at Capua menaced 
the destruction of the Roman commonwealth. Sparta- 
cus, (595) a Thracian captive, with seventy or eighty 
of his companions, disdaining to shed their blood for 
the amusement of their masters, burst from their 
prison, and armed themselves with the weapons of 
their profession, (596) From their hiding places on 
Mount Vesuvius^ they extended their devastation over 
the adjacent country; were joined by multitudes of 
desperate slaves; and (597) overthrew the praetor of 
Capua, who had ventured to engage them. The spoils 
of the vanquished furnished the insurgents with arms, 
and the fame of their victory swelled the number of 
their associates. (598) Instead of a licentious band, 
Borne was alarmed by the progress of a disciplined 
host of seventy thousand men. The mind of Spartacus, 
however, (599) was far from being intoxicated by suc- 
cess. Instead of aspiring to subvert the Roman 
empire, he limited his views to the freedom and safety 
of bis followers; and directing his march towards the 
ridge of the Appenines, hoped to gain the Alps, whence 
he and his associates might readily escape to their 
native countries, Gaul, Thrace, or Germany, (600) 
In this attempt he had already obtained some advan- 
tages over the consuls Gallius and Lentulus, and if the 
same prudence had moderated the hope of his com- 
panions, they might have eluded the vengeance of 
Rome, But their spirits were elated by the prospect 
of dominion, and they refused to exchange the fertile 
fields of Italy for the dreary waste of their nativity. 
To subdue this doniestic enemy, the dignity of praetor 
and the chief command id Italy were imposed on (601) 
Marcus Crassus, the pro-consul of Africa. The vi- 
gorous measures qf the new magistrate, scarcely known 
but by his immense wealth, agreeably deceived the 
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expectation of his friends, and raised the jealousy of 
his rivals. He began by restoring discipline among 
the troops, who soon found that under such a com- 
mander they must either conquer or die. After 
cutting in pieces about ten thousand of the enemy, 
whom he surprised while they were foraging, he 
defeated the main army of Spartacus in a pitched 
battle. This gladiator, with such of his troops as had 
escaped the slaughter, attempted to cross over into 
Sicily, when he was invested in his own camp, Finding 
it impossible to elude the attention of the enemy, he 
resolved once more to try the issue of an engagement, 
and drew up his troops in the most masterly manner, 
(602) A horse being brought to him just as the action 
was to begin, he drew his sword' and killed it; then 
turning to his men, said, “ If I am vicU^rious, I shall 
want no horse; if I am not, I do not intend to make 
use of one.” 

This reply so animated his soldiers, that they fought 
with the utmost fury, and victory for a long time re- 
mained doubtful. But at last the valor of the legions 
carried every thing before it, and a cruel slaughter 
ensued. (603) Spartacus, being wounded in the thigh 
with a javelin, defended himself bravely on his knees, 
holding his shield in one hand, and his sword in the 
other; but being at last covered with wounds, befell 
among a heap of the Romans whom he had sacrificed 
to his fury, and of his own soldiers who had lost their 
lives in his defence. (604) Such as escaped rallied 
afterwards, and were all slaughtered by Pompey, who 
met them on the Alps as he was returning from Spain. 
From this action, however, he could claim no great 
honor, a® the skives were effectually subdued before 
he encountered them. But as vanity was his ruling 
passion, he could not refrain, in his letter to the senate, 
from magnifying the advantage he had lately obtained. 

Crassus,*' said he, has gained a victory over the 
slaves; but I have destroyed the very seeds of re- 
bellion.” 

(605) The indignation of Crassus was roused by 
F 2 
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pretensions so injurious to his own glory. (G0(J) 
Though unequal to his rival in military fame, he had 
derived considerable lustre from his late exploits; his 
consequence vvas increased by his affability, his elo- 
quence, and his riches; the poor and oppressed were 
sure to tind in him a ready advocate and liberal pro- 
tector. (GOT) Yet the eyes of the multitude were dazzled 
by the splendid achievements and invariable prosperity 
of Pompey. In enumerating his actions on his return 
from Spain, he reckoned up eight hundred and seveiOy- 
one towns which he had reduced, and proportiojied 
his demands to the extent of his services. Though he 
had not passed througli the previous office of questor, 
aedile, or praetor, he aspired to the honors of a t!ium|)h, 
with the dignity of consul. His ambitious hopes were 
realized by the partiality of his countrymen ; and in 
the supreme magistracy his name was inscribed with that 
of Crassus. 

(600) By an ancient institution the Roman knights, 
when they had completed their ten years of military 
service, presented themselves before the censors, to 
whom they gave an account of the campaigns they had 
made, and under what general they had fought; tlie 
citizens of Rome beheld with admiration their consul, 
Pompey the Great, appear in the forum, leading his 
horse as a simple knight, but dressed iu his consular 
rob es, and preceded by his lictors. “ Have you com- 
pleted your ten years of service, and under what gene- 
rals ?*' was the question of the censors. ‘'(609) I have 
completed them, and in all have been m)self tiie general,’’ 
was the reply of Pompey. 

(CIO) In the meaji time the war was carried on 
against Mithridates, who had fled to Tigranes, (611) 
king of Armenia. It may not be improper here to 
mention one instance of the vi^nity and ostentation of 
this Armeiifan king. Having obtained some conquests, 
he was grown so insupportably proud that he obliged 
four kings, whom he had taken prisoners, to run by 
his side as footmen; and when he was seated tni his 
throne, made them stand before him in a dejected 
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J^osture, witli folded arms. The deluded Tigranes, 
blinded with vanity and presumption, reflected not ort 
the short duration of human life, which is every mo- 
ment displaying some unexpected vicissitudes. He 
could not foresee that he, who then thought himself a 
god, would Ui a short time be conquered by a Roman; 
that his own capital would be taken by (012) Lucullus^ 
and himself driven to distress. Happy are those who 
are taught wisdom by misfortunes; but happier those 
whose wisdom prevents them! 

(613) The consuls, Crassus and Pompey, endea- 
voured to excel each other in the afl'ections of the people^ 
not from laudable, but ambitious motives. Crassus, 
ill hope to gain them to his interest, ordered a thousand 
tables to be spread, and gave an entertainment to the 
whole city. 

Pompey, to ingratiate himself with the tribnnes, re- 
stored, to those magistrates all the authority of which 
Sylla had deprived them. Thus these ambitious men 
sported with the laws. They increased the power of 
the senate at one time, and at another tliat of the 
people, as it suited their diflferenl interests. Pompey, 
however, carried his point: for the tribunes soon after 
sent him with live hundred ships, and one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand troops, against some pirates who 
infested the coast of Cilicia. After taking from the 
enemy four hundred ships, and killing ten thousand men, 
he was honored with a triumph. (614) He was now so 
highly esteemed, that the command of the army in 
Asia, then employed against Mithridates, was taken 
from Lucullus and given to him, Pompey, indeed, was 
raised by the people to as high a pitch of power as ever 
Sylla had enjoyed. 

But notwitlistaiiding all the cabals which were raised 
at Rome against Lucullus in favor of Pompey, the for- 
mer on his return was honored with a triumph; (615) 
for he brought with him, among other spoils, a great 
number of valuable books, of which he composed a 
library. A statue of Mithridates of solid gold, six 
feet higli, his shield enriched with precious stones, 

F 3 
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aad a number of other things^ were exhibited at his* 
triumph. After this celebration^ he sunk into luxury 
and effeminacy. 

(616) Pompey, having defeated Mithridates in se- 
veral battles^ obliged him to fly from place to place 
for shelter. The time too had arrived, when Tigranes, 
the proud ami haughty king of Armenia, was to be 
convinced that the tide of human affairs does not 
always carry us through the flowery meads of pros- 
perity, Being reduced to the utmost extremities, he 
went and threw himself at the feet of the Roman 
general, gave him his diadem, and sued for peace. 
Pompey returned the monarch his crown, and granted 
him peace upon certain conditions, with which he cheer- 
fully complied, 

(617) Mithridates at last resolved to come into 
Europe, and to advance into Italy, as Hannibal had 
done before. His soldiers, however, refused to follow 
him. They looked on him as a desperate prince, 
who, rather than live in obscurity, was determined to 
die with glory. His schemes hastened his ruin; for 
his son (618) Pharnaces, taking advantage of this 
temper of the troops, stirred them up to rebellion, and 
got himself proclaimed king. Mithridates now sent a 
messenger, requesting permission to depart; but (619) 
his son sent back this base and unnatural answer, 

Tell Mithridates that he must die.** (620) The 
father, justly exasperated, uttered many terrible im- 
precations, and among others, wished that his son 
might one day receive the same message from his own 
offspring. His reflections were *so painful, and his 
heart so wounded by the ingratitude of this unnatural 
child, that life became indifferent to him. He there- 
fore resolved, rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies, to destroy himself, (621) At the same time 
he told his wives and daughters that slavery or d^feith 
must be their portion. They rather chose to die with 
him than live without him, and therefore drank the 
fatal draught he had prepared. He then swallowed a 
dose himself; but, as he had been accustomed to take 
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antidotes, it had little effect on him ; and a confidential 
slave, who attended him, put an €nd to his snfferings 
with his sword. In those times this action was ac- 
counted the highest proof of fidelity. Thus perished, 
(622) in the seventy-second year of his age, Mithri- 
dates, who for (623) forty years had occupied the 
arms of the republic, and who, (624) in his enmity to 
Rome, seems to have inherited the implacable spirit of 
Hannibal, 

(625) The death of Mithridates left Pompey at 
leisure to carry his arms still farther into the East. 
After subduing a number of petty princes, he at 
last advanced into Judea, where (626) Aristobulus 
had usurped the government and priesthood from his 
elder brother Hyrcanus, (627) Interest, and justice 
prompted him to support the latter ; but the former 
rejected his mediation, and braved his indignation. 
Animated by the presence of their chief, the party of 
Aristobulus seized the temple of Jerusalem, and for 
three months repelled the attacks of the Romans: the 
walls at length yielded to the engines of the besiegers; 
the temple was taken by storm; twelve thousand of the 
citizens perished in its defence; and the conqueror, after 
having visited with religious awe the holy of holies, and 
having reinstated Hyrcanus in the priesthood or sove*- 
reignty of Judea, took Aristobulus with him to grace his 
triumph on his return. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

CaUlint*s Conspiracy — Cato^Ckcro — Execution of 
the Consytraiors — Death of Catiline^ 

A. u. 689— CD4. 

While Rome was thus extending her dominions 
abroad, she was exposed to the most imminent danger 
at home, from a conspiracy projected and carried on 
by Lucius' Catiline, (628) a man of noble birlh> but 
dissolute manners. (629) From his youlh lie took 
delight in civil wars, massacres, and depredations. 
He was capable of enduring cold, hunger, and fatigue,, 
to a degree that is incredible. His spirit was daring, 
subtle, and inconstant; covetous of the property of 
others, lavish of his own; violent in his passions ; and 
possessed of a sufficient share of eloquence when he 
chose to exert it, to conceal all bis vices, and even to 
assume the appearance of virtue: by this address, he 
engaged the esteem of some of the best and most 
worthy men of Rome. His character was at last 
sufficiently known, and universally held in the greatest 
detestation. In the proscription of Sylla he had killed 
his own brother; and be was suspected of murdenng 
his SOD, m order to make way for his marriage with 
an abandoned woman, whose beauty was her only 
recommendation. This crime led him to pursue the 
most desperate schemes against the state ; for his pol- 
luted soul could find no rest either by day or uight: so 
incessantly did his guilty conscience torment him, (680) 
His face was pale, his countenance ghastly, his gait 
unequal and abrupt, and a certain w'ildness and fury 
constantly appeared in his visage and behaviour*. 
Being in very necessitous circumstances he proposed 
himself a candidate for the consulship, with no other 
view but of repairing bis broken fottune: but failing 

* SaUuflU 
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in his attempt, he joined himself to Piso and some other 
desperate men, who had formed themselves into a body 
with a resolution to murder the consuls, and possess 
themselves of their power. His associates were meu 
ot similar characters and pursuits; bankrupt io their 
fortunes, profligate in their lives; whose oniy hope of 
restoring their credit, and concealing their infamy, was 
the subversion of the republic, and the destruction of 
all civil government. 

(G3i) Their designs, however, were frustrated before 
they were ripe for execution. Catiline, resolving to 
raise a general insurrection in Italy, set fire to the city 
of Rome. (63*2) In the mean time, two of the con- 
spirators were sent to murder the great Cicero, who was 
the most inveterate enemy of Catiline; but as he had 
early notice of their intentions, he not only took proper 
measures to save his own life, but also to provide for 
the safety of the city. (633) In the mean time Catiline, 
with the most consummate impudence, went to the 
senate, and declared his innocence in so specious a 
manner, that some of the patricians began to lookun tbe 
whole as a false accusation preferred against him by 
his enemies. 

Cicero, who had hitherto heard him with patience, 
could no longer conceal his resentment, but standing 
up laid open with his usual eloquence the. whole nature 
of the conspiracy. Catiline attenipted to make a reply 
to what Cicero had advanced, but having made use of 
some ilhberal reflecfions or that celebrated orator, the 
rest of the senators refused to hear him. Convinced 
that he had nothing more to hope from dissimulation, 
he gave way to the natural violence of his disposition, 
“Since,” exclaimed he, with a menacing aspect, “you 
are determined to listen to the suggestions of my ene- 
mies, the flame that you have kindled iu my fortunes 
shall be extinguished in the ruins of the common, 
wealth.” 

(634) From the senate lie hastened with furious 
steps to his own house, and after a short conference 
with (635) Lentulus and Cetbegus, two of his friendsi 

F 5 
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he exchanged his senatorial habit for that of a war- 
rior, and attended by a small retinue, hastened to the 
<ionhnes of Hetruria, wiiere Manlius, another of the 
conspirators, had promised to meet him with a for- 
midable army. Conscious guilt urged him to the most 
desperate enterprises; for he well knew that nothing 
could screen him from justice but the success of his 
plan. 

(636) The eloquence of Cicero, in the mean time, 
made the people exert themselves in securing all those 
whom they suspected of treasonable practices, when 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and some others, were immediately 
committed to prison. (637) Witnesses were produced 
against them among the Allobroges, natives of that 
country now called Savoy, who shewed letters from 
LfCntulus, in^which he had persuaded them to take up 
arms against the Roman state. 

Great debates arose in the senate concerning the 
manner in which the conspirators should be punished, 
and many were of opinion that they should be instantly 
put to death. But when it came to the turn' of Julius 
Caesar (o deliver his sentiments, he said, that it would 
be a dangerous precedent in a free state, where power 
often falls into bad hands, to inflict capital punishment 
contrary to the institutes of their ancestors. (638) 

My advice therefore is,*’ added he, “ that they should 
be condemned to perpetual imprisonment, that the 
remainder of their days may be spent in wretchedness, 
while their consciences are tormented with the remem- 
brance of their crimes." 

This motion made by Caesar was strongly opposed 
by (639) Marcus Porcius Cato, whose very enemies 
confessed with admiration the unblemished integrity of 
his life. That virtuous citizen painted in glowing co- 
lours the fatal consequences of cautious or dilatory 
measures. ‘‘Both within and without the walls our 
enemies” said he, “are numerous, While Catiline 
with fire and sword is hastening to your gates, do 
you hesitate whether you will cut off or spare his 
associates, who are taken with the torch in their hands 
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and the dagger at your breast? You must strike those 
who are now in your power, if you mean to intimidate 
those who are advancing. It is not the fate of Len- 
tulus you decide, but that of the army of Catiline, It 
is therefore my opinion, that since the criminals have 
been convicted, both by testimony and their own con- 
fession, of a detestable treason against the republic, 
they should suffer the punishment of death according to 
the custom of our ancestors.^' 

(640) The remonstrances of Cato, the consideration 
of their own danger and that of the republic, awakened 
the senators from their lethargy ; a sentence of death was 
immediately passed on the culprits; and (614) the ex- 
ecution of it devolved on Cicero, Attended by a strong 
guard of the patrician and equestrian order, the consul 
conveyed the unhappy Lentulus and his associates 
through the forum to the common prison; the crowd 
followed in silent astonishment, and beheld in awful 
consternation a patrician of the Corneljan family of the 
first rank in the republic, and who had himself been in- 
vested with the consular dignity, led away in bonds to 
perish under the hands of the public executioner. The 
fear of a rescue shortened the sufferings of the crimi- 
nals; and as Cicero returned, he proclaimed to the mul- 
titude the fate of the conspirators. (642) Popular 
pity or applause are generally the emotiona of the 
moment; and the caprice of the crowd, which had just 
bewailed the destiny of the criminals, now hailed Cicero 
with clamorous approbation, (643) as the preserver of 
his country, and second founder of Rome. 

(644) In the mean time Catiline, who had retired 
into Hetruria, had assembled a body of about twelve 
thousand men. He naturally hoped, if his schemes At 
Rome succeeded, that he should soon see himself at 
the head of a numerous army; but, on hearing of 
the execution of his friends, his heart began to fail, 
and he endeavoured to escape into Gaul. (64&) This 
was prevented by the activity of Antonius, the consul, 
and Metellus Celer, Convinced at length of the im- 
possibility of retreating, and exj)ectiDg no mercy if be 
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surrendered at discretion, he resolved to try the fatr 
of a battle. He therefore ventured to engage the 
army of Antonins, which was commanded by his lieu- 
tenaitt Petreius ; for the consul eitlier had, or pretended 
tp have the gout. The battle was short, but des- 
perate* (646) Catiline's army was entirely cut to 
pieces. Yet amidst defeat, the rebels maintained the 
reputation of undaunted courage; each fell at his pro- 
per post; nor was the daring spirit of Catiline less 
conspicuous in the last liour than it had been through 
the whole course of his life. (647) He called to mind 
the high quality and the station to which he had as-' 
pired; then casting a look of despair on his broken 
ranks, he precipitated himself into the thickest of ilie 
legions. His body was found, at a distance from his 
own soldiers, amidst a pile of slaughtered enemies, 
still breathing and retaining the same fierceness of 
countenance in death, for which he had been remarkable 
in life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Orassust Tompty^ and Ccesar, the first Triumvirate — 
The Battle of Pharsalia — Death of Pompey, 

A, u. 604 — 706 . 

(640) The consulship of Cicero was the glory of his 
manhood, aud the favorite theme of his old age. 
Amidst storms and quicksands he had steered the 
Vessel of the state with courage and dexterity j and 
on the expratiofi of his authority, instead of the 
usual oath, ;^at he had discharged the trust reposed 
in hiw; with fidelity,” he solemnly swore that he had 
Mive<l the republic from destruction ,** the acclamations 
of the people confirmed the sacred asseveration, and 
their turnultpous gra^titude pronounced, that be had 
9 wora truly.'" 
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(649^^ The extinction of the conspiracy, liowever,^ 
did not restore tranquillity to the republic, for it wa» 
again disturbed by the election of three much greater 
and naore powerful men than any of the late conspi- 
rators. These were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus, 
(650) Crassus was the richest man in Rome ; Ppmpey, 
the roost popular general; and Caesar the ablest com- 
mander, as well as the most artful politician. (6^1) 
This celebrated man was descended from the ancient 
kings of Rome by his mother’s side, who sprung from 
Ancus Mareius; and by the father’s side, he came 
from the Julian family, which he traced up to Venus, 
in order to throw a greater lustre round his pedigree. 
He lost his father at the age of sixleen. Having di- 
vorced Cossulia, his first wife, he married Cornelia, 
daughter of Cinna, by whom he had Julia, the wife of 
Pompey, To avoid the fury of Sylla, who entered his 
name in the proscribed list, Caesar was obliged for some 
lime to banish himself ; but at last lie obtained a par- 
don, at the intercession of the vestal virgins and some 
other friends, (652) His fifst campaign was in Asia, 
at his return from which he weut to Rhodes to com- 
plete his studies, He then returned to Rome, where 
he was elected military tribune, and soon after questor. 
It was in this capacity that he went into Spain by the 
praitor’s order to visit the assemblies there, and ad- 
minister justice. It is said, that in passing by Cadiz, 
(653) he entered the tempi? of Hercules, where seeing 
the picture of Alexander the Great, he could not help 
weeping to think that he had not performed any 
remarkable action at an a^e, when Alexander had 
conquered the w orld. Some years after he was chosen 
praetor, and at the same time governor (654) of Spain. 
He conducted himself with so much spirit and pru- 
dence that he greatly extended the limits of the 
province. On his return to Rome, he demanded 
both a triumph and the consulship. But to obtain 
these two honors at the same time was by the laws iro. 
practicable ; because no inan that demanded a tri- 
umph could enter Rome till his request was granted 
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nor could any one stand candidate for the consulship, 
unless he appeared in person. (655) Cssor >vished 
these formalities to be dispensed with; but Cato in- 
sisting upon the strict observance of the law, he was 
obliged to give up his hopes of a triumph, and confine 
himself to the consulship. His ambitious views now 
began to be pretty well known, and it was suspected 
that he would have put himself at the head of Catiline’s 
conspiracy had it succeeded. But the ill success of 
that attempt, and the remembranee of the death of the 
two Gracchi, convinced him that the favour of the 
people could not alone protect him from danger. He 
saw that it would be impossible to seize upon the 
supreme power, unless he could command the armies, 
and form a party in the senate. That assembly was 
now divided into two factions, one of which adhered 
to Poinpey; and the other lo Crassiis. Caesar recon- 
ciled these rivals for power; and joining himself to th£m, 
they mutually agreed that nothing should thenceforth 
be done in the republic in opposition to their re- 
spective interests, or without: their consent and appro- 
bation, (656) This coalition formed the first trium- 
virate, which destroyed the power of the senate as 
well as that of the people, and was as serious a com- 
bination against the liberties of Rome as Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

The first thing Caesar did, upon being taken into the 
triumvirate, was to avail hi-iiself of the interest of his 
confederates to obtain the consulship. The senate had 
still some influence; and though they were obliged to 
concur ill choosing him, yet (657) they gave him for 
a colleague Bibulus, as a check upon his power; but 
(6&8) the authority of Ceesar was too strong to be re- 
sisted, even by superior abilities. Bibulus, after a 
slight attempt in favour of the senate, was obliged to 
continue inactive the remaining part of the year. 

Csesar, uncontrolled in his views, began his schemes 
for Empire, by ingratiating himself with the people; 
(660) his next object was to deliberate with his con- 
federates about sharing the foreign provinces of the 
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empire. The partition was soon agreed on: Pompey 
made choice of Spain; as he knew it could be easily 
governed by his lieutenant. Crassus chose Syria, 
which had enriched the general who subdued it, and 
therefore promised to gratify his favourite passion. To 
Caesar were left the provinces of Gaul, composed of 
many fierce and powerful nations; most of them inde- 
pendent, and the rest scarcely professing a nominal sub- 
jection. Wherefore, as it was rather appointing him to 
conquer than command, the government was granted to 
him for five years. 

There was an object, however, in Cgasar's way, 
which, seemed to blast his hopes, and which be wished 
to have removed previous to his setting out. This 
wpis (660) Tullius Cicero, who, by his penetration and 
eloquence, had defeated the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
continued a watchful guardian over the liberties of 
Rome. This great orator and statesman, from a very 
humble origin, had raised himseirto the first rank in the 
state. He was endowed with all the wisdom and 
virtue that could adorn a man, In order, therefore, 
to expel him from the republic, Caesar resolved to take 
into his party (661) Publius Clodius, a man of patri- 
cian birth, dissolute manners, great popularity, and an 
inveterate enemy to Cicero. He was at this time a 
tribune of the people, although he had been obliged to 
get himself adopted by a plebeian, before he couUl 
obtain that office. The hopes of revenging himself 
upon Cicero, in some measure, incited him to accept it; 
and the concurrence of Caesar and Pompey soon assured 
him of success. He therefore publicly begnn to accuse 
Cicero for having put the late conspirators to death ; 
who being citizens ought to have been permitted toMiake 
a public defence, 

(662) Cicero, surprised at this accusation, endea- 
voured lo oppose it; but finding it impossible to avoid 
the storm which was gathering, he applied to Ca&aar 
to be taken as his lieutenant into Gaul. Clodius di- 
verted him from that design, by pretending tbet bis 
enquiry was rather a matter. of form than revenge. 
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Pompey, too, contributed to put him off his guard by 
^ promise of protection. How often does art con- 
cealed by very moderate abilities become the scourge 
of wisdom and virtue! It was in vain that this master 
of eloquence pleaded his cause; those powers of ora- 
tory, which had so often been exerted in favour of 
others, seemed to have totally forsaken him. (fiG3) 
In the habit of a suppliant, attended by some young 
iroblenien whom he had instructed jn philosophy, he 
went through the streets of the city soliciting advocates 
for his defence; but the tide of vicious popularity in 
favour of his enemies prevented his friends from as- 
sisting him; he was banished, by the votes of the 
people, four hundred miles from Italy; his houses 
were ordered to be demolished, and his goods exposed 
to sale. (664) None now remained that could defend 
the part of the senate hut Cato, and he was soon after 
sent to Cyprus, in order to leave an open theatre for 
the triumvirate. Caesar, during these intrigues, pre- 
tended to he an unconcerned spectator, and to be 
wholly occupied in his preparations for going into 
Gaul. 

Having left Pompey to guard their mutual interests 
at home, he marched into his province at the head of 
four legions, where conquest crowned every under- 
taking. (665) The Helvetians were the first who were 
brought into subjection, with the loss of near two 
thou&and men. (6*66) The Germans, with Ariovistus at 
their head, were next cut off, to the number of eighty 
thousand; their monarch himself narrowly escaped in 
a little boat across the Rhine. (067) The Belgae were 
destroyed with such slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered passable by the heaps of slain. 
(06B) The Celtic Gauls, though powerful at sea, were 
also subdued; and after them the Suevi, the Menapii, 
anxi all the nations from the Mediterranean to the 
British sea. > 

(669) Besides these conquests, Caesar made two 
expeditions into Britain, and obliged the inhabitants to 
acknowl^ge his authority, and promise to pay tribute 
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to the Romans. (670) Caesar's great assiduity in pro- 
viding for his army, his skill in disposing them for battle, 
and his amazing intrepidity during the engagement, 
render him in the estimation of many writers one of the 
greatest generals among the ancients. But in one thing 
his superiority was iiicontestible ; namely, in his humanity 
to the vanquished. This virtue was little known or 
cherished at this period ; therefore, the hero who was 
distinguished by it, appeared to be something more than 
mortal. 

(671) Crassus carried on an unsuccessful war against 
the Parthians in Syria, and there lost iiis life. One of 
the triumvirate being thus taken off, the jealousy of the 
other two was very soon displayed. (672) Ponipey was 
not able to bear an equal, nor Caesar a superior; and 
thus the country was again involved in a civil war. 

Pompey being the acknowledged general of the com- 
monwealth, the senate and consuls closely adhered to 
him. His rival, however, being most popular, the se- 
nate proposed that he should be called home. Previous 
to his return, and before the resolution could pass, 
Caesar, like an able politician, had brought over some of 
the most respectable citizens to his interest ; amoug 
whom was Curio, one of the tribunes of the people, a 
man endowed with that species of eloquence which is 
calculated to rouse and indame. (673) This man, in 
a public speech, insisted that Caesar should lay down 
his office of commander in Gaul, and tiiat Pompey 
should set him the example; as both had been longer 
in power than was' consistent with the safety of the 
state. Pompey, who had been deceived by false re- 
presentations, was easily led into the snare, and seemed 
willing to re.siga ; but Curio having dismissed the senaie 
in virtue of his office, (674) Marcellus, who <wa» at- 
tached to Pompey from motives ot‘ friendship convoked 
it again, when it was agreed that Ceesar should be 
recalled, and that Pompey should continue still in 
office. 

(075) Caesar being informed that be had no reason 
to expect any favor from the senate, marched hia 
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truops over the Alps to Ravenna, from whence he sent 
a letter, offering to give up all his offices, on condition 
that Pompey did the same ; adding, that if his proposal 
wa(a not immediately, accepted, he would appear as an 
enemy before the gates of Rome, in order to establish 
justice among his countrymen, who had long laboured 
under oppression from those whose duty it was to govern 
them with equity. The senate, irritated at his conduct, 
immediately decreed that Caesar should resign his govern- 
fflent, and disband his forces, within a limited time; and, 
if he refused obedience, that he should be declared an 
enemy to the republic. 

These violeut proceedings, however, made little im- 
pression upon Ceesar. (676) The night before his 
intended expedition into Italy, he sat down to supper, 
cheerfully conversing with his friends on subjects of 
literature and philosophy, and apparently disengaged 
from every ambitious idea. Rising up, however, under 
ihe pretext of transacting some affairs of consequence, 
he desired the company to make themselves cheerful in 
his absence, and said he would soon be again with them. 
In the mean time having made the necessary prepa- 
rations, he immediately set out, attended by a few 
friends, for Ariminum, a city on the confineB of Italy, 
whither he had despatched a part'Of his army the pre- 
ceding morning. This journey by night he performed 
with great perseverance, sometimes walking, and some- 
times OB horseback, till at the break of day he came up 
with his army, which consisted of about five thousand 
men, near the Rubicon, a little river which separates 
Italy from Gaul, and which terminated the country 
under bU command, (677) The Romans had been 
taught to consider this river as the sacred boundary of 
their domestic empire; the senate had long before made 
an edict, which is still to be seen engraven on the road 
near Rimini, by which they branded with sacrilege and 
parricide any person who should presume to pass the 
Rubicon with an army, a legion, or even a single cohort. 
Cseaar, therefore, when he advanced at the head of bis 
army to the side of the river, stopped upon the bank. 
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as if impressed with awe at^the rashness of his enter- 
prise, The dangers he was to encounter, the slaughters 
that might ensue,, the calamities of his native city, all 
presented themselves to his imaghiation in gloomy per- 
spective, and struck him with remorse, He pondered 
for some time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating within himself, whether he should 
venture. '' If I pass this river,” said he to one of his 
generals who stood by him, “what miseries shall I 
bring upon my country ! and, if I stop, I am undone.*' 
Thus saying, and resuming all his former temerity, 
he plunged, crying out, “ that the die was cast, and 
all was now over.” His soldiers followed him with 
equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at Ariminum, 
made themselves masters of the place without resist- 
ance. 

This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terror 
in (678) Every one imagined that Caesar was 

leading his army to lay the city in ruins. The citizens 
were seen flying into the country for safety, and the in- 
habitants of the country flocking for shelter to Rome. 
In this universal confusion, (679) Pompey felt that 
repentance and self-cx)ndemnation, which must ne- 
cessarily arise from the remembrance of having advanced 
his Tival to his present height of power. Wherever he 
appeared, many of his former friends were ready to 
accuse him of supineness, and sarcastically to reproach 
his ill-grounded presumption. “ (680) Where is now,” 
said a senator of his party, “ the army that is to rise at 
your command?” (881) Cato reminded him of many 
admonitions, to which he could never prevail on him 
to attend. Being at length wearied out with these 
reproaches, he did all that lay in his power to encourage 
and confirm his followers. He told them that they 
fl^bpuld not want an army, and that he would be their 
leader. He confessed, indeed, that he had long 
mistaken Ceesar’s aims ; but if his friends were Blili 
inspired with the love of freedom, tliey might yet 
enjoy it in whatever place Beoessity should happen tn 
conduct them. 
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(683) The consuls, with great part of the senators, 
followed the fortune of Pompey, who removed (682) 
from the neighbourhood of Rome to Apulia on the 
Ad I'iatic sea, 

(684) III a short time after, Csesar made himself 
roaster of Rome, and seized the public treasure depo- 
sited in the temple of Saturn. He then went into Spain, 
where Fabios joined him with three legions. (685) In a 
bloody engagement, he soon after vanquished Petreius 
and Afranius, Pompey’s generals, and obliged their 
armies to surrender prisoners of war. 

(686) Pompey passed over into Greece, where he 
made great preparations to support his cause, and en- 
gaged all the East in his interest. (687) He also drew 
large sums of money out of Asia, and (688) gained great 
advantage over Dolabella and Cains Antonius, com- 
manders of Caesar, on the coast of Illyricum. — (CB9) 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and i^obles 
from Rome came every day to join him. He had atone 
time above two hundred senators in his camp, among 
whom were Cicero and Cato, whose approbation of his 
Cause was equivalent to an army. 

(690) Notwithstanding these advantages, Caesar pro- 
ceeded witli his usual vigour, and resolved to face his 
rival in the East. He led his forces to Brundusium, a 
sea-port town in Italy, in order to transport them into 
Greece. Having landed at Pharsalia he ‘sent an ollicer 
to Pompey, \l^ith proposals of accommodation. 1 dis- 
dain to hold my life as a favor from Caesar, by whom I 
have been so long deceived/' was that generafs indignant 
reply. 

(691) After several skirmishes and battles on both 
sides, the armies of Pompey and Caesar met on the plains 
of Pharsalia. The two generals went from rank to 
rank encouraging their meu, raising their hopes, and 
lessening their apprehensions, “ You are engaged,” said 
Pompey, “ in the defence of libeily and of your 
country. You are supported by its laws, and followed 
by its magistrates. The whole world are wishing you 
success, On the contrary, he whom you oppose is st 
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robber and oppressor. Shew then that ardour for 
libeity, and detestation of tyranny, which should ani- 
mate Roinaus, and do justice to mankind.’^ 

Caesar, with that steady serenity for which he was so 
much admired in the midst of danger, exerted his utmost 
skill to inspire his troops with vigour and activity, He 
told them, \^ ith an air of the highest satisfaction, that 
the long wished for moment was arrived, in which it 
was in their power to gain immortal honor. The 
soldiers answering his speech with looks of ardour and 
impatience, he gave the signal to advance. There was 
only so much space between the armies as to allow them 
to d^ht; wherefore Pompey ordered his men to receive 
the first attack, without stirring from their places. 
Caesar’s soldiers were now rusliing on with their usual 
impeluo.sity, when perceiving the enemy motionless, 
they s(())>petl short, as if by general consent, and halted 
in the midst of their career. 

A terrible pause ensued, in which the armies con- 
tinued to gaze on each other with mutual horror and 
dreadful anticipation. At length Ctesar’s men rushed 
furiously upon the enemy, tirst discharging their jave- 
lins, and then drawing their swords. Pompey’s troops 
vigorously sustained the attack, and pursued the same 
plan. Ill thcN mean time, Caesar^s army beginning to 
lose ground, he ordered the six cohorts to advance, and 
strike their javelins into the faces of the enemy’s horse- 
men, This unusual method of fighting put the cavalry 
of Pompey into such confusion, that they fled in great 
disorder to the neighbouring mountains. 

Caesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue the 
enemy, and advancing, charged Pompey’s troops on the 
flank. This charge they withstood for some time with 
great bravery, till he brought up his third line, which 
had not yet engaged. Pompey ’s infantry being thus 
doubly attacked, in the front by fresh troops, in the 
rear by victorious cohorts, could no longer resist, but 
fled to their camp, the strangers setting the example ; 
though Pompey's right wing still valiantly maintained 
their ground. 
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In this critical momenti Caesar discovered one of 
those shining qualities by which many parts of his life 
had been distinguished. Sure of victory, he called 
out to his men to pursue the strangers, but nut to offer 
any injury to a Roman. This order had so good an 
effect, that they immediately laid down their arms, 
and submitted to what terms the conqueror thought 
ptoper to prescribe. They were then incorporated 
with Caesar’s forces, of whom the loss was inconsider- 
able ; while that on the other side, amounted to fifteen 
thousand. 

As soon as Caesar entered the enemy’s camp, he was 
surprised to see the luxurious splendor that appeared 
in the tents of the chiefs. He would not, however, 
suffer the soldiers to touch any thing, till he had de- 
feated those who had taken shelter in the mountains, 
sensible of the fatal effects of luxury, by which the best 
disciplined armies had been enervated, 

(692) Pomppy immediately set out for Egypt in 
hopes of finding a protector in (093) Ptolemy, king of 
that country, whose father Pompey had settled upon 
the throne. The king being very young, (694) his 
counsellors said, that to admit Pompey was making 
him their master, and drawing on them Caesar’s 
resentment; and by not receiving him, they offended 
the one, without obliging the other; therefore, (695) 
the only expedient left, was to give him le^ve to land, 
and then to kill him : this would at once oblige Caesar, 
and rid them of all apprehension from Pompey’s re- 
sentment. 

(696) This advice prevailing in a council composed 
of the slaves of an effeminate and luxurious court, 
Achillas, commander of the forces, and Septimius, 
who had formerly been a centurion in Pompey’s army, 
were appointed to put it in execution. Attended by 
three or four more, they went into a little bark, and 
rowed towards Pompey’s ship, which lay about a mile 
from the shore. When Pompey and his friends saw 
the boat moving towards them, they began to tisvnder 
at the meanness of the preparations to receive Ihem ; 
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and some even ventured to suspect the intentions of 
the Egyptian court. But before any thing could be 
determined, Achillas was come to the ship’s side, and 
in the Greek language welcomed him to Egypt. He 
then invited him into the boat, alleging, that the shal- 
lows prevented larger vessels from coming to receive 
him. Pompey imprudently did as they desired ; and as 
he was stepping out of the boat, they treacherously 
murdered him. Having cut off his head, they caused 
it to be embalmed, the better to preserve its features, 
designing it as a present for Caesar. The body was 
thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to the view of 
all whose curiosity led them to examine it. However, 
his faithful freedman Philip still kept near it, and when 
the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea, and 
looking round for materials to burn it he perceived the 
wreck of a fishing-boat; of which he composed a pile, 
(697) While t’nus employed, he was accosted by an old 
Roman soldier, who had served under Pompey in his 
youth. “ Who art thou," said he, that art making 
these humble preparations for Pompey^s funeral?" 
Philip having answ’ered, that he was one of his freedmen : 
** Alas !" replied the soldier, Permit me to share in 
this honor. Among all the miseries of my exile, it will 
he my last sad comfort that I have been able to assist 
at the funeral oi' my old commander, and touch the body 
of the bravest hero that ever Rome produced." After 
this they joined in giving the corpse the last rites, and 
collecting his ashes, they buried them under a little 
rising earth, scraped together with their hands, over 
which was afterwards placed the following inscription : 
“ He, whose virtues deserved a temple, can now scarce 
find a tomb.*' So tragical was the end, and so humble 
the funeral of Pouipey the Great, one of the best 
generals that ever appeared on the theatre of war. He 
had many oppurtunitits of enslaving his country, but 
disdained to avail himself of them; his aim was glory, 
rather than tyranny, and his vanity was greater thuu 
his ambition, (699) In the fate of Pompey, how 
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iirtturally is the young reader led to reflect on the insta- 
bility of human grandeur, and the precarious nature of 
all earthly enjoyments. The ingratitude of the Egyptians 
cannot fail to excite indignation, and an abhorrence of 
their treacherous conduct. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ccjemr and Chopaira — CcBsar defeats Pharnacts—-‘ 
Death of Cato — Assassinatioii of Cceaar, 

A. u. 706 — 710 . 

Impatient to terminate theviar by the captivity of his 
rival, Caesar passed over into Egypt, vhere he was 
presented with the head of Puinpey, (C99) He had too 
much humanity to be pleased wilh such a horrid spec- 
tacle, and vent to his pity in a flood of lears. 

Our compassion is readily awakened by those misfortunes 
to which we are ourselves exposed ; the lifeless features 
of him, who had once been distinguished as a hero, 
produced very serious and solemn thoughts in the mind 
of the victor: though coiupetitots for pov^er and glory, 
Ponipey and himself had once been united in bunds of 
the strictest friendship. 

There were at that time (700) two pretenders to the 
crown of Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknosvledged king, 
and the famous Cleopatra, his sister. (701) Cleopatra, 
discontented with a participation of power, aimed at 
governing alone, and lor this purpose wished to have 
an interview wilh Caesar. She was now in the bloom 
of youth, and every feature borrowed grace from the 
lively turn of her temper. To the most engaging 
address she joined the most harmonious voice, which 
the historians of that period compare to the best tuned 
instrument. She possessed a great share of the learning 
of the times, anrl could give audience to the ambassa- 
dors of sesen difi’erent nations without an interpreter. 
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The difficulty was how to gain admittance to CiEsar, 
as her enemies were in possession of all the avenues that 
led to the palace. For ifiis purpose she went on l)oard 
a small vessel, and in the evening landed near the 
palace, where being wrapt up in a coverlet she ^aas 
carried hy one ol her servants into his presence. Her 
address pleased him. Her uitand understanding macie 
a still greater iin))ression in her favour ; and her tender 
intreaties for succour, at length brought him over to 
sccoiul her claims. 

(702) C®sar attacked the Egyptians with various suc- 
cess. At length having defeated their army, and be- 
come master of all Eg>pt hy the death of Ptolemy, who 
perished in the waters of the Nile by etideavoui ing to 
make his escape, he appointed Cleopatra and her younger 
brother, an infant, joint governors. 

Caesar would now willingly have relaxed from the 
duties of war to devote some moments to love aud 
Cleopatra ; but (703) the cares of empire summoned 
him from the presence of beauty. The submissive 
voice of Rome had conferred on him the title of dic- 
tator; and the dignity of the republic demanded the 
chastisement of Pharnaces, the son of Milhri.lates, 
who had invaded Armenia and Cappadocia. Caesar 
gained this victory with so much ease, that in writing 
to a friend at Rome, (704) he expressed tlie rapidity 
of his coni|iiest in three words; Ve?ii, vicli, vici ; ‘ I 
came, saw, and overcame;” and when he afterwards 
triumphed on account of this battle, he caused a tablet 
to be carried before him, with these words inscribed on 
it in capilals. 

Pompeys party had gathered fresh strength (705) 
ill Africa under Scipio, Cato, and Juba, king of Nu- 
inidia, Ctesar nmrehed an army into that country, 
and entirely defeated the enemy at Thapsus, a town 
on the sea coast. Upon this victory, Zama and other 
cities immediately surrendered, (708) Scipio wai 
drowned in his passage to Spain; Juba obliged a slave 
to dispatch him; and (706) Cato retired to Utica, a 
city in Africa, with about three hundred Roman#^ 
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Tlic impossibility of defending this place for any length 
of time against the power of Csesar with so small a 
body of men induced him to harangue jiis fellow 
soldiers; but his address having no etfcct, he besought 
them to rely on the mercy of the conqueror, since (707) 
it was impossible to force men to be free who were by 
nature prone to slavery\ As to myself/' said he, 
** I am at last victorious.’' 

(709) After supping cheerfully among his friends, 
lie embraced them and retired. When he came into 
his bed-chamber, he took up Plato’s Dialogue on the 
Immortality of tjie Soul ; and, having read it twice over, 
stabbed himself through the body with his sword. 
Though Cato was a man of great virtue, whose ruling 
passion was a steady attachment to justice and freedom, 
he did not, on this occasion, act conformably to his 
own character; and if we try him by the laws of Christi- 
anity, he will appear still more culpable. Life is only 
a short surnnmr’s campaign, in which we have many 
buttles to fight, many breaches to mount, many strong 
fortresses to storm ; and however unfortunate a general 
may have been, yet experience teaches ns that he ofleii 
proves at last successful. Why then should he despair, 
even in the most desperate cases 1 Cato was certainly very 
criminal in committing suicide, although at the period 
in which he lived, the religion of the age did not for- 
bid it: on the contrary, the Stoics maintained that 
every one had a right to deprive himself of life when- 
e\ev it became painful to preserve it. This was an 
opinion of ihe most dangerous tendency, both with re- 
spect to religion and morals. As men became more 
enlightened, the Stoics sunk into neglect and conterapf, 
and by the estahlishrnent of the Christian religion man- 
kind were taught the doctrine of forbearance, and re- 
signation to the diviue wdll. 

Ccesar, on hearing of this great man's fate, said, (710) 
“ Cato envied me the glory of saving bis life. I in- 
tended to have conquered him by generosity and kind, 
ness/' (711) Utica surrendered immediately ; and this 
event terminating the war in Africa, Caesar returned in 
liijir-iph to Rome. 
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(712) He afterwiirds went into Spain, aiiri (7(3) 
marched iii person against the two sons of Pouipev, 
who, under Labienus, had raised a powerful aruiy. 
The armies came to an engagement in the plains of 
Munda. Caesar, after being nearly routed, animated 
his soldiers with such resolution, that he gained a 
complete victory over the enemy. Thirty thousand 
w'ere killed on the spot, and Spain submitted to the 
conqueror. 

After this prosperous settlement of his affairs abroad, 
Caesar returned to Rome, and triumphed four times in 
one month. (714) He rewarded his soldiers with 
liberality, and exhibited public shows with great mag- 
nificence for the diversion of the people; and (715) to 
remove every cause of jealousy, he bestowed the 
honours of the state on Pompey’s friends as well as his 
own. 

(710) Many of the senators, who had received favours 
at the hands of Caesar, secretly upbraided themselves 
lor accepting them at the expence of the public liberty. 
Many were also dissatisfied with the change of govern- 
ment and the ambitions conduct of Caesar, who now 
attempted to assume the regal title. From that mo- 
ment they S(uight to accomplish his ruin ; and in private 
cabals it was agreed, that the liberty of the common- 
wealth could not be longer maintained without the death 
ofthe dictator, 

(717) Brutus and Cassius were, by Caesar's appoint- 
ment, prsetors for that year. These men were at the 
head of the discf)nteiited party. The former made it 
his chief glory to have been descended from that Bi uliia 
who first gave liberty to Rome. The passion for free- 
dom seemed to have been transmilled to him with the 
blood of bis 'ancestors. But though he detested ty- 
ranny, yet he could not forbear esteeming the tyrant, 
from whom he had received the most signal benefits. 
The love of his country, however, broke all the ties of 
private friendship, and he entered into a conspiracy to 
destroy his benefactor. 

The conspirators carried on their plot with all ima- 
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tmable. caution and secresy; and he betler to justify 
llo ir designs, deferred it till the Ides of March, when 
Caesar was to be presented with the crown. During 
(be preceding night, the slurubers of his wife Cal« 
phurnia having been broken by frightful and ominous 
dreams, she advised him not to go abroad that day. 
Had Ceesar deigned to have examined his oun bosom, 
he might have discovered his approaching fate by less 
ambiguous signs. He had invaded the laws, and in- 
sulted the feelings of his country; and as long as a 
spark of Roman patriotism remained, he could not 
hope for safety. But the voice of reason had yielded 
to the insinuations of flattery; and he readily listened 
to the suggestions of a courtly train, who rcprescnlid 
his fortune erected on a summit which mocked the 
feeble attempts of revenge or ambition. “ Will you 
adjourn the Homan senate,*’ said one of his pretended 
friends, untill the wife of Caesar has more auspicious 
dreams?’' This sarcastic observation awakened the 
pride and overwlielmed the reluctance of the dictator; 
be resumed his wonted spirit, and with a steady stej), 
amidst a suppliant multitude, advanced to meet his 
fate. 

(7HI) As Ceesar was going into the senate house, he 
met the augur who had forewarned him of the dangers 
of that day. “The Ides of March are come,*’ said 
Ciesar. “(7110 I'rue,” replied the augur; “but they 
are not passed.” (720) He had no sooner taken his 
seat, than all the conspiraturs pressed about him, and 
j«ued for favours which they knew' would iiotbe granted. 
I’he signal was given. Casca, who stood behind, 
stabbed him in the shoulder. Caesar turned sud- 
denly around, and rushing upon him, felled him to the 
ground. At the same moment another of the corisj)i- 
rators plunged a dagger into his bosom, Cassius then 
wounded him in the face, and Brutus coming up stab- 
bed him in the thigh. Hitherto he liad made a 
vigorous resistance; but the ingratitude of the man 
whom he had loved and distinguished by his pro- 
tection hud such an efl'ect upon his mind, that looking 
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steadily at Brutus, he was heard to utter these wortis, 
®'And thou too, my sou!” Then covering liis hea(l 
and spreading his robe over him, he fell near Puui- 
pe>’s statue covered with wounds, received from those 
wliuin he had vainly hoped to disarm by the favours 
he hdd conferred on them. 

Thus died, in the fifty-sixth year of his an;e, the great- 
est warrior that Rome, or j)erluips the world ever saw. 
He was likewise an able statesman; but his ambition, 
which knew no bounds, prompted him to usurp arbi- 
trary power over his fellow citizens, fur which his life 
was the forfeit, 

(721) By the assistance of the most able astrononiers, 
Cicsar regulated the year according to the course uf 
the sun. Two nroullis were added to the calendar, and 
the whole year w as divided into three hundred and sixl>- 
live days, fie also added one day to every fourth year, 
in the mouth of February, and that year was named 
Bissextile or leaf) year. This regulation was called the 
Julian account of time; and some ages after, it was 
called The old Style, in opposition to the new, or Gre- 
gorian Stxle. 

(722) With the death of Caesar ended the first trium- 
virate, or government of the Roman empire by three 
j)ersons, Ponipey, Caesar, and Crassus. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Cdssars Funeral — Antony^ Oduvivs, and Lepidus, 
the second Triumvirate — Death of Cicero — Battle of 
Philippir— Death of Brutus — Banishment of Lepidus 
— Battle of Actium — Death of Antony and Chopatra — 
Octavius, or Augustus Ccesar, triumphs at Rome^ 

A. u. 710.— 728. 

(723) C^SAR was no sooner dead, llian the con- 
spirators acquainted the senate with the motive of 
their actions, and exhorted them to join in those 
measures which had restored the liberty of their 
cuuntry, Many of the senators were filled with as- 
iG;;Lshment; while others had retired to their houses 
to wait the issue of su bold and tragical a plan. (724) 
The conspirators then attempted to animate the mul- 
titude by the sacred name of liberty; but the people 
disregarded their address, and far from declaring in 
their favour ran tumultuously about the streets. — 
Alarmed at this unexpected reception, the conspirators 
retired to the capitol, the avenues of which they had 
secured*by a numerous band of gladiators. Here they 
waited wilh patient vigilance the consequences of their 
daring deed. 

(72o) In the mean time the friends of Csesar resolved 
to possess themselves of his power. (726) Among these 
was Mark Antony, a man well acquainted with the art 
of war, but a slave to vice, lie was associated with 
Lepidus, a general fond of commotions, and having 
convened the senate made a proposal to inquire into 
Cxesar^s late conduct. This was violently opposed 
by those whom he had raised to grandeur, because 
they knew that if he was declared an usurper, all acts 
of grants made by him in their favour would be void. 
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In this ililrninia it was resolved, that all those cuti- 
t.'eniefl in the conspiracy ag;ainst Caesar should receive 
a free pardon, and such acts as had been made by him 
should he conlirmed. By this prudent conduct his 
enemies endeavoured to screen themselves; and his 
friends, to secure their estates and enjoy them without 
molestation, 

I'he grandeur, and not the fate of the dictator, \Nas 
continually before the eyes of Antony, (737) He pre- 
vailed on the senate to suffer the private testament of 
Caesar tube read to the people ; and that his funeral 
should be solemnized at the public expeuce, On a 
j)urple couch, glitlerin|^ with ^old, the body of Caesar 
was displayed to the surrounding multitude, who con- 
templated in solemn silence the awful spectacle, 
Antony then ascended the rostrum, pronounced the 
tiincral oration, and exerted the whole power of his 
rhetoric to w ork on the passions of the multitude. He 
unfolded the bloody robe in which Ceesar had been mur- 
dered, showed them in how many places it was pierced, 
and exposed to their view the number of his wouiuls. 
The oration of Antony made such an impression on 
the people, that when the fire was put to the funeral 
pile they seized the ffrebrahds, in order to burn the 
houses of the conspirators, against whom they now ex- 
pressed the most bitter imprecalions. 

(728) Caesar, by his will, had adopted Octavius, his 
sister’s grandson, and appointed him his This 

young Roman was at Apollonia, in Greece, when he 
ffrst heard of his great uncle’s murder, and the un- 
hettled state of Italy. He immediately determined to 
set out for Rome, and support his pretensions. In a 
solemn manner, he claimed his adoption, and took on 
him the name of Caesar, He sold his paternal estate to 
pay his uncle’^ legacies, and thus gained a degree 
of popularity, which his enemies in vain laboured to 
diminish. 

(7t21>) The state was now divided into three distinct 
factious; that of Octavius, who aimed at procuring 
G 4 
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Caesar’s iiiljerilance, aiul revenifiiii: his Heath ; that of 
Antony, whose sole view was to obtain absohUe power; 
and that of the conspirattjrs, who eiiileavourecl to re- 
store the senate to its proper authority. 

(730) The representatives of these three factions met 
upon a liltle islaiiH of the river Panariis, to determine 
on the fate nf thousands. One can scarcely conceive 
tiiat a city, which gave birth to sucli men as Fabricius 
and Cato, could tamely suffer a conference, which bar- 
tered away the lives and liberties of the people, (731) 
The result of this meeting was a division of tlie govern- 
ment. The supreme authority was to be lodged in 
their hands, under the title of the triumvirate, fL>r tlie 
space of five years; Antony claimed Gaul; Lepidus, 
Spain ; and Octavius, Africa with the Mediterranean 
islands. Italy and the eastern provinces were to re- 
main in common, until their general enemy was sub- 
dued. But the last article of their union was dread- 
ful. (732.) It was agreed that all their enemies should 
be destroyed, of whom, each presenfeil a list. The 
most sacred rights of nature w ere violated ; three hun, 
dred senators and above two thousand knights were in- 
cluded in this terrible proscription; their fortunes 
were confiscated, and their murderers enriched with 
the spoil. Rome soon felt the effects of this terrible 
union. Nothing but cries and lamentations w ere to be 
heard throughout the city. Scarce a family did not 
mourn thfe murder of some relative, 

(733) The terror of the capital was soon diffused to 
the Tusculan villa of Cicero. The llomau orator was 
informed of his own and of the public danger, and 
embarked with precipitation in hope of escaping to 
Greece; but contrary winds obliged him to land near 
Capua. After a short repose, he was urged by the ap- 
prehensions of his attendants to regain the vessel; 
bux while they proceeded towards the sea coast, they 
were attacked by a party of soldiers. The servants 
endeavoured to defend their master’s life at the hazard 
of their own. Cicero, however, ordered his litter to 
be stopped ; and with a firmness not unworthy of the 
spirit which he had displayed in the forum, submitted 
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hh neck to the sword of Pompilius Lsenas, a ruilitaiy 
tribune, wl^ose cause he had successfully pleaded. 
Antony received the head with savage joy ; and after 
feasting his eyes with it for some time ordered it to be 
fixed upon the rostrum, where Cicero had frequently 
spoken with eloquence never yet excelled, and hardly 
ever equalled, IJis head might be insulted by the brutal 
insolence of Antony ; his tongue might be pierced by the 
frantic rage of Fulvia; but his immortal genius mocked 
the feeble malice of his enemies. The fame of Rome 
has acquired additional lustre from the eloquence and 
writings of this celebrated orator. 

Brutus and Cassius having gone over (734) to Athens 
persuaded the Roman students, who were prosecuting 
their studies at this place, to declare for their country. 
Antony and Octavius agreed to engage them. Both 
armies met (735) at the city of Philippi, on the con- 
fines of Macedonia and Thrace, and here the future 
destiny of the republic was decided, (736) The liberty 
•of Rome was annihilated by the death of Brutus and 
Cassius. The former overpowered that part of the 
army which Octavius commanded; but Antony defe'ated 
Cassius, who obliged one of his freedmen to kill him. 
Brutus, after the loss of a second battle, submitted his 
fearless bosom to the sword of his friend Strato, that 
be might not oullive the liberty of his country, and fall 
into the hands of his enemies. (737) The Jealousy of 
succeeding tyrants is the best eulogium of his virtues. 
Amidst their venal guards, the imperial usurpers trem* 
bled at his name; the proscription of his memory pro- 
claimed their abject fears but the gratitude of Rome 
burst through the feeble restraint; and while in Brutus 
hie country lamented the last of the Romans, she 
indignantiy reproached the degenerate race, who 
presumed to assume the distinction of Ihe Roman 
Mame, without aspiring to emulate the actions of their 
ancestors. 

The conquered troops immediately submitted, and 
llie triumvirs established their usurped authority on 
the ruins of the republic, and became masters af the 
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>^hole Roman empire. The first days after the victory 
were employed by the triumvirate in punishing their 
enemies. The head of Brutus was sent to Rnine and 
laid at the feet of the late dictator's statue, for he had 
been considered so formidable a rival that a great re- 
ward was offered to any of the soldiers who should 
bring him either dead or alive. 

As the republican party was no more, (738) unrival- 
led dominion was now the aim of Octavius. Lepidus 
being soon divested of liis share of the sovereignty, was 
banished to Circ^eum, where he spent the remainder 
of his days in obscurity, a melancholy object of dis- 
appointed ambition. 

The only obstacle to universal empire, which now 
sto<Kl in his way, was (73!J) Antony, whom he resolved 
to remove, and for that purpose began to render his 
character contemptible at Rome. (740) Antony's con- 
duct did not a little contribute to promote the views oi’ 
his ambitious partner. He went first to Greece, and 
then to Asia, indulging himself in luxury and sen- 
suality: so effeminate were the people, and so ready to 
flatter him, rather than defend their natural rights and 
privileges. Voluptuous in every part of his life, and 
a slave to those passions which are inconsistent with 
the character of a hero, he was ready to sacrifice every 
tiling to pleasure. In the course of his journey he en- 
gaged in several intrigues, and hearing (hat Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, was the most celebrated beauty of her 
time, he resolved to pay her a visit; but rather wishing 
tp meet her as an enemy than as a friend, he soon found 
a pretext to accomplish liis object. 

The governor of the isle of Cyprus -had furnished 
the conspirators with provisions to canw on the war 
against the triumvirs, and, as he alleged that it hart 
been done by the order of his queen, she was summoned 
to answer for her breach of fidelity to the Roman 
republic. 

(741) Cleopatra, who was no stranger to the power 
of her attractions, nor unacquainted with the character 
erf the man with whom she was to have au interview, 
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cioubted not but the same charms which had subdued 
the heart of Caesar would captivate that of Antony. 
As she sailed dowu the Cydiius in more than Eastern, 
magnificence, the astonished crowd gazed in admira- 
tion on her purple sails and silver oars, which dippcfl 
responsive to the llute. But the eyes of Antony, un- 
mindful of the pomp, were fixed on Cleopatra. So 
much was he captivated with her beauty, that he 
followed her to Alexandria. Alive only to pleasure, 
and disregarding the business of the state as much as 
Ins wife Octavia, the sister of Octavius, he wasted his 
hours in the company of Cleopatra, who studied every 
art to var}^ his entertainments. Few women have been 
more celebrated for giving novedly to pleasure, anil 
making even trifles important. Ever ingenious in filling 
up the languid pauses of delight with some new stroke 
of refinement, she was at one time a queen, then a bac- 
chanal, and sometimes a huntress, Not content with 
sharing in her company all the delights which Egypt 
could afford, Antony was resolved to enlarge his sphere 
of action by granting her many of those kingdoms which 
belonged to the Roman empire. Such extravagant acts 
of fully so exasperated the Romans, that their resentmeiit 
knew no bounds. 

On receiving iutelligciice that (742) Octavius was 
raising an army against him, (743) Antony ordered 
Caniclius, his general, to march towards Europe, while 
he and Cleopatra followed to Samos, to prepare for 
carrying on the war with vigour. (744) When they 
arrived there, it was ridiculous to behold the odd 
mixture of preparations: some were for pleasure, and 
some for war. On one side the kings and princes, 
from Egypt to the Enxine sea, had orders to send 
their supplies of men, provisions, and arms ; on the 
other side, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and 
musicians, of Greece, were desired to attend him. 
Thus when a ship was thought to arrive laden wilh 
soldiers, arms, and ammuiiit^nn, it was found filled wilh 
players and theatrical machinery. When news was 
expected of the approach of an army, messengers rfnly 
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arrived with tidings of a fresh qiianlity of venison. In 
this manner he laboured to unite incomjiatible pursuits. 
In consequence of sucli light conduct, Ids best friends 
began to forsake liis interest, which is generally the case 
with those who forsake themselves. 

(745) The diligence of Octavius had assembled at 
Brundusium eighty thousand legionaries and twelve 
thousand cavalry. Determiner! to involve his antagonist 
^ y in all the difficulties of a defensive wur, he 
instantly embarked his troops, and with a lavour- 

* * able wind, under the convoy of two hundred and 
fifty ships of war, he reached the promontory of 
Acroceraunus. A hundred thousand infantry and 
twelve thousand cavalry marched beneath the banners of 
Antony ; but all his virtues seem to' have withered by 
his intercourse with Cleopatra. 

Such forces on both sides may excite our wonder, 
but not our interest or approbation, as neither of them 
had a good cause to support. Their contention was 
like that of two robbers, who quarrel in the division of 
plunder. 

The decisive engagement, which was a naval one, was 
fought (746) near Actiiim, a city of Epirus, at the 
entrance of the gulph of Ambracia. Antony had two 
hundred and thirty large ships ; those of Octavius were 
light, and bis mariners had been trained in repeated 
cc^tesls with Pompey. The signal for action was dis- 
played; and the armies from the opposite shores were 
the anxious spectators of the itnportant conflict. Ou- 
tavins was Iriumphant. (747) Cleopatra, confounded 
by the shouts and groans of the combaftants, fied in 
dismay from the scene of slaughter. Her galley, con- 
spicuous by its purple sails and gilt ornaments, revealing 
to the fleet her ignominious flight, sixty Egyptian vessels 
deserted their station and followed the inglorious 
example of their queen. (748) The heart of Antony 
beioff still devoted to that princess, he turned his back 
on the enemy and entered her galley. Thus to the 
impulse of the moment did he sacrifice for ever his fame 
and his fortune. 
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While Octavius exulted io the fulness of prosperity, 
Ihe wretched Antony was distracted by shame and 
remorse. His silence betrayed the anguish of his 
soul ; and for some days he maintained a sullen reserve 
toward the fatal enchantress, whose baneful influence 
had overwhelmed him with disgrace and calamity* But 
the charms of Cleopatra were too powerful to be long 
resisted ; and her infatuated lover, after a vain attempt 
to arm in his support the legions of Africa, retired to 
Alexandria; resumed a life of luxury and riot; and, 
amidst dance and r«^velry, awaited the approach of bis 
rival as the signal of his dissolution. 

(749) Reduced at last to despair, Antony had the 
folly to send a challenge to Octavius, offering to termi- 
nate their quarrel by single combat; but the other was 
loo sensible of the great difference of their situations 
to engage on such unequal terms. He therefore cooly 
replied, ‘‘that if Antony really sought for death, it 
would be more honourable to procure it in battle.” 
Determined still to make one expiring effort, on the 
evening before the engagement, he ordered a grand 
entertainment to be made. “ Give me good wine, and 
good cheer,” said he to his friends. “ Let me rule to- 
day ; to-morrow, perhaps, you may serve another mai- 
ler.” In the morning he went to take a view of his 
army, which was drawn up on an eminence near the 
city. But how great was his confusion, when he saw 
his fleet issue from the harbour, to join that of Oc- 
tavius ! His cavalry immediately deserted him ; his 
infantry was routed; and as he entered Alexandria, 
abandoned and disconsolate, his indignant murmurs 
were heard to accuse the fidelity of the Egyptian 
queen. 

The prudence or guilt of Cleopatra might well be 
alarmed by the suspicions of a desperate or injured 
lover. She' had concealed herself from his immediate 
anger in a strong and stately edifice which had been 
erected for her sepulchre ; and the report of her death 
was artfully and industriously circulated. The in- 
telligence was received by Antony us the extinction 
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of his hopes and fears. Fame and empire were no more: 
love alone, \\hich had remained to gild the gloom of 
existence, was now also vvitlulrawn. Impatient of 
further delay, he threw himself wilh Roman temerity on 
his sword ; his fall alarmed his attendants : their olhcious 
xeal raised him from the ground, and informed him of the 
safety of Cleopatra. The dying lover was conveyed to 
the presence of his mistress; the ex))iriiig lamj) of life 
seemed revived; he requested her to save life on the best 
terms she could ; and calling for a glass of wine, ex- 
j)ired in a few moincnls. 

(750) Cleopatra soon after put an end to her exist- 
ence on being informed that Octavius intended her 
to ornament his triumph. She eiitreatefi permission to 
pay her last ohlatious at the tomb of Antony; she 
threw herself on his coflin, bewailed her captivity, and 
renewed her protestations not to survive him. She 
then crowned the tomb with garlands of flowers; and 
having kissed the colfin a thousand limes, tehe returned 
home to execute her fatal resolution. She dressed 
herself in the most splendid manncTj and ordered all but 
her two attendants, Charniion and Iris, to leave the 
room. Having previously ordered an asp to be se- 
cretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she sent a 
letter to Octavius, informing him of her fatal purpose, 
and desiring to be buried in the same tomb with An- 
tony. Octavius on leceiving this letter, instantly de- 
spatched messengers to stop her intention; but they 
arrived too late. Entering the chamber, lliey beheld 
Cleopatra lying dead upon a couch, arrayed in her 
royal robes. Near her Iris, one of her faithful at- 
tendants, was stretched lifeless at the feet of her mis- 
tress; and Charmion, on the verge of death, was 
settling the diadem on Cleopatra's head. ‘‘Alas!’ 
cried one of the messengers, “ was this well done, 
Charmionl" “Extremely well," replied she; “such 
a death becomes a queen descendeil from a race of 
glorious ancestors." Having proiiounctd these words, 
she expired, 

(751) After the death of Cleopatra, Octavius re- 

7 
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turned to Rome, and had. three triumphs. He also 
exhibited public shows, to please the people, (752) 
who saw with joy the gates of the temple of Janus shut, 
after they had been open two hundred and seventeen 
years. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MisctUancoiu Remarks. 


A. u. 008 .- 723 . 


From an attentive perusal of the foregoifig pages, 
the young reader will find some things common with the 
vise and fall of all other republics, and some things 
peculiar to the Romans. (753) 1. Like many other 
nations, they rose from an obscure original, and arrived 
at grandeur, before tliey were conscious of their own 
importance. 2. They had the seeds of liberty implanted 
ill their constitution; and as frugality and temperance 
kept it alive, so luxury destroyed it. 3, Their govern- 
ment often changed its form, without being of any 
service to the people. 

There are some things, however, in which there is a 
material difference between them and most other na- 
tions. (754) 1. They became united on principles of 
interest, and by a remarkable attachment to their 
native country, which induced them to look on those 
who lived in the distant provinces as no better than 
barbarians. 2. Their country was fertile and capable 
of supplying all their reasonable wants; but such was 
their ambition, that they first extended their conquests 
over the neighbouring states of Italy, and then through 
every part of the known world. 3. Though united by 
interest, and bound to promote the rights of each other 
as individuals, and those of the state as a collective 
body, yet they were continually dividing into parties; 
and when they had no foreign enemy to oppose, no- 
thing but disturbances prevailed at home. 4. These 
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Hisseiisions inspired tliem with courage, anti made llietn 
|H*rform the greatest actions, for no other reason but to 
obtain the approbalion of their fellow ci(izcnt). Lostiy, 
Ambition, which was the constitutioiiHl vice of the whole 
community, began to operate strongly on the minds of 
individuals, and, after several unsuccessful attempts, 
regal government was established on the ruins of that 
hich before existed. 

(7t'i5) When Julius C^sar attempted to make a re- 
volution in the government, the Romans had not for- 
gotten their ancient freedom. Sentiments of liberty were 
JO universal, as even to pervade the army, who were 
the engines of its destruction. The great men, who 
had beheld the republic and felt their consequence 
under the old constitution, refused to descend from 
the rank of equals to Caesar, to be the subjects of the 
fiictator. 

When Augustus began bis reign, a different situation 
of afl'airs took place. After long and bloody wars, 
jteace was proclaimed; and the people, regaled with 
feasts, and amused with shows, forgot their ancient 
freedom, or never remembered it without the unpleasant 
ideas of civil wars, proscriptions, and massacres. 

(756) When Caesar became master of the republic, he 
displaced that ambition which he was formerly careful to 
conceaf. He delighted in the ostentation, as well as the 
possession of power. His virtues, his magnanimity, ai:d 
his clemency, tended to accelerate his fate. 

The death of Caesar was a warning to his successor, 
who respected the senate, preserved the ancient forms of 
the commonwealth, and endeavoured to persuade the 
people tliat they were free. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In cidcnts and curious Particulars, 

A. IT. 608.— 723. 

(TT)?) About one hnntlred and ten years before Christ, 
the senate passed the famous suinptnary law, wliieli 
limited the daily expences of eating. 

(750) In the year before Christ eighty-six, Sylla 
conquered Athens, and sent its valuable library to 
Rome. 

In the year A. C, 55, Caesar crossed the Rhine, de- 
feated the Cicrmans, and invaded Britain. 

(759) A little before llie battle of Pharsalia, Caesar, 
afCn waiting with the utmost anxiety for the arrival 
of some of his forces, ventured on an attempt, which 
nothing but the great contidence he had in his good 
fortune could excuse. He disguised himself in the 
liabit of a slave, and with all imaginable secresy \\vnt 
on board a fishermarPs bark, at the mouth of the riv er 
Apsus, with a design to pass over to Brundusiuni, 
where the rest of his forces lay, and bring them over 
in person. He accordingly rowed off in the beginning 
of the night ; but when he had advanced a considerable 
way into the sea, a violent storm arose, and the fisher- 
man being exhausted with fatigue, and despairing of 
gaining the opposite coast, proj)osed to return. Hii 
passenger having dissuaded him from this attempt, the 
.sailor made a fresh effort ; but the storm growing 
every moment more furious, he began to express his 
apprehensions of the danger they were in ; upon 
which Csesar discovering himself, cried out, Quid 
times! Ccesarem vthis? “What are you afraid of? 
You carry Caesar." Encouraged by the presence of 
‘‘0 great a man, the fisherman again exerted himself; 
but the storm continuing still to increase, he was 
obliged to return, and reached tie land with great 
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difficulty. Upon liis landini?, Caesar’s troops crowded 
round him, and kindly upbraided him v\ith the disgTaLt* 
he had put on them by going for new soldiers, when 
those he already liad were sufficient to gain him the 
'\'iclorv. 


A. C. 


(700) Alexandria Avas taken l)y Octaviii^^ 
afterwards, Augustus Caesar, and Egypt 
coiMerted into a Roman province. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches, 

A. e. COB.— 723. 

(7G1) Lucretius, a celebrated paet and philosopher, 
was born at Rome, and studied at Alliens wliere 
he warmly embraced the tenets erf Epicurus, vAhiili 
he explained and elucidated in a poem, on the causes 
and effects of nature. In this poem the masterly genius 
and unaffected elegance of the poet are every where 
conspicuous; but the opinions of the jihilosopher are 
justly censuied, as being contrary to common sense 
and sound thecdogy. His death was occasioned by a 
^ ^ potion given him by his wife Lucilia in a lit of 
* jealousy. His diction was so jiiire and elegant, 
^ ' that if he had lived in the jiolislied age of 
Augustus, he would have been esteemed no mean 
rival of V^irgil, 

(702) Luculliis, a Roman consul, was famous for his 
military talents during tlie Mit^hridalic war, and for 
his luxury after^sards. The experices of his meals 
were immoderate. His halls were distinguished by 
the diffeieut names of the gods ; and, when Cicero 
and Pompey attempted to surprise him, they were 
^rstonished at the costliness of a supper prepared on 
the word of Lucullus, who had merely said to his ser- 
vant that he would sup in the hall of Apollo. The 
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rale of an entertainment thtrf was sixteen hundred 
pounds. The luxuries of his table, iiuleed, were not 
above ihe extent of his fortune; for that was immense : 
hut thev were certainly inconsistent with the manners 
i>f a virtuous Roman. His steward once caused a 
supper to be served up, which w as not very siimpluous, 
Lucullus hndin^ fault with it, the steward said, that he 
expected no company. “ Do yon not know,” said his 
masler, “ that Lucullus to-night is to sup with 
Lucullus?” By this example he contributed very much 
to corru]>t the manners of his countrymen. By the 
introduction also of Asiatic customs into Europe, the 
people were rendered botii etfeminate and Inxuiions, 
In his retirement, Lucullus wasfontl of artihcial variety. 
Subterraneous caves and passages were dug under the 
hills on the coasts of Campania, and the sea water was 
conveyed round the house and pleasure grounds, where 
fishes collecled in abundance. At his death, they were 
sold for the enormous sum of £25,000, His house 
was enriched with a valuable library for the use of the 
curious hnd the learned. He was peifect master ol 
the Greek and Latin languages; and wrote a concise 
history of the Marsi in Greek hexameters. He gainerl 
for some time the admiration of all the inhabitants of 
the East, and might have disputed the empire ot the 
world with a Caesar or a Pompey, if his love of ease 
had not placed him above the reach of ambition. He 
died ill the sixty-eighth year of his age, and was ^ 
privately buried on his estate at Tusculum, 
though the people wished to give him an honor- 
able funeral in the Campus Martius. 

(763) Caius Julius Caesar was no less famous as a 
learned man, than a great commander. He wrote his 
commentaries, or history of the war in Gaul, on ihe 
spot where he fought his battles ; and the compositoii 
lias been admired for the elegance as well as tlie cor- 
rectness of its style. This valuable book, the model 
of good language and fine writing, was nearly lost ; 
for when Caesar saved his life in the bay of Alexandria, 
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he was obliged tn swim from liis slii|>, with his arms in 
one hand, and liis commeiHaries in his month. Tlie 
history of the war in Alexandria anrl Sf>ain is altributed 
to him by some, and by oihers to Hirlins. He was 
^ ^ killed in the scn-ite-hoiisc, as before related. 

‘ Sneh was Caesar’s ambition, that he oflen e\- 
jiressed himself in the following words; “ I would 
rather chuse to be first in a little village, than to be 
second at Rome.'^ Pliny says, that he could employ at 
the same time, his ears to listen, his eyes to read, his 
hnnd to write, and his mind to dictate- 

Cleopatra, queen of E2t^J>t and conteiiipnrary witli 
Caesar, was the danj^hter of Ptolemy Aiiletts kin;^ of 
that countiy; who, Hyin^ ahont 51 years before ChriaT, 
bequeathed his crown to the eldest of his sons, and the 
eldest of his dauiihters ; orderinj^ them to be joined to 
each other in marriage according to the usage of their 
family, and jointly to govern the Egyptian kingdom, 
They were both very young, Cleopatra llie elder being 
only seventeen, and, tlieiefore, he commilteci them to 
the protection of the Roman senate. ' (lb4) Tliey could 
not, however, agree, either to be married or to reign 
together, and the cause yras tried before Julius Ca:sar, 
yvhen advocates on both sides were appointed to plead, 
(765) But Cleopatra, hearing that Caisar was very 
partial to the lair sex, laid a plot to attach him first to 
her person, and next to her cause. Sending, therelore, 
to Caesar, she desired that she miglil be permitted to 
))lead her own cause before him. I'his being granled, 
she came secretly into the port of Alexandria in a small 
skiff tow ards the dusk of the evening, caused herself to 
be tied up in Iut bedding, and I bus w as carried to 
Caesar’s apartment on the back of one of her servants. 
Caesar was too sensible of the charms of beauty, nol to 
be touclied witli those of Cleopatra. The next morning 
lie sent for Ptolemy, and pressed him to receive his 
sister on her own terms ; but Ptolemy perceiving that, 
instead of a judge, lie was become her advocate, ap- 
pealed to'^lhe people, and put the yvbole city in an 
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\i|)roai', A war commcncpcl ; and the matter beinfif 
sunn delerniined l)y a batlle, in which Caesar came oft' 
cniMjueror, Ptolriny, on his endeavouring to escajte 
over the Nile in a boat, was sunk with it and drowned 
in that river. Caesar tlieii settled the kingdom on Cleo- 
patra. (7ti(j) She, lu)WL‘ver, followed him to Rome, 
and was there when he was killed in the senate-house : 
but being terrified by that event and the subsequent 
di-jordeis of the city, she fled v\IlIi great precipitation. 
After the battle of Philippi, she was summoned by 
Antony to answer an accusation against her, as if she 
had favoured the interest of Cassius. She had indeni 
dune so in some measure; (7b7) she dependetl, however, 
on her wit and beauty; and peisuaded herself, that those 
ciiarnis with which she had conquered Caesar’s heart, 
were still powerfid enough to conquer Antonv's; for 
she was nut jet above twenty-six j ears of age, Full 
of these assurances she went to Antony, and bj her 
arts and the charms of her person drew him into those 
snares, which held hitji enslaved to her as long as he 
lived, and finally caused his death. Having at last 
fallen into tlic hands of her ciiemv Octavius Caesar, 
who iiu-ant to expose her in triumph to the Pxomaiis, 
slie caused herself to be bitten by an a^p, which was 
bi ought to lier concealed in a basket of figs, as before 
nieiitioned ; and thus died ibis princess, whose wit and 
beauty made so much noise in the world, after she had 
reigned from the death of her father twenty. two yc'drs, 
and lived thirty-nine. 

(7GH) Octiivia, sister of Octavius, afterwards Au- 
gustus Cmsar, and wife of Mark Antony, but divorced 
by him in order to ))lease Cleo]>arra, was one of the 
most illustrious ladies of ancient Rome for her wisdom 
and virtues. Cleopatra, who \ery much dreaded the 
eharms und virtues of Octavia, emplojed all lier artifice 
to prevent Antoiij from meeting her at Athens, She 
assumed un air of melancholy, and would frequently 
let lull a tear on his approach, which she would wipe 
uw.iy iiiiinedialely, attecliiig to conceal her weakness 
and grief, Tlua had the desired effect, fur he at last 
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ordered Oclavia to return to Rome. On her return, 
khe took the greatest care of her family, and behaved 
in such a manner as procured her immortal honour. 
She loved her husband in spite of his ill usage, and 
could not bear to think that his ungenerous treatment 
of her sliould again kintlle the flames of civil war. (709) 
flow opposite was the character of Octavia to that of 
Cleopatra. How amiable does the former appear, even 
amidst repeated insults ! and how contemptible the 
latter, amidst the parade of magnificence. 

(770) Vitruvius, the celebrated architect, floiirished 
about this time. He is only known by his writings, for 
nothing is recorded in history of his life or ])rivate 
character. His treatise on architecture plainly shous 
that he was master of his profession, and that he pos- 
sessed both genius and abilities. No other book on that 
subject, written by the ancients, is now extant. 

( 771 ) Marcus Tullius Cicero, born at Arpinum, was 
the son of a Roman knight. His learning and abilities 
liave been the admiration of every age and country, 
and his works are accouiited the standard of elegant 
literature. He was of a timid disposition; and though 
he shone as the father of Roman eloquence, he never 
ascended the pulpit to harangue, without feeling a 
^ Q secret emotion of dread. He was assassinated 

' in the sixty-fourth year of bis age. He had a 
son and daugliter by his wife I'erentia. He 
afterwards married a young lady wliom he divorced, 
because she seemed elated at the death of his daughter 
Tullia. 

(77‘2) Cornelius Nepos was the intimate friend of 
Cicero, and recommended himself to the notice of the 
great and opulent by delicacy of sentiment and a lively 
disposition. Tlie clearness and precision of the nar- 
rations in his lives of the illustrious Greek and Roman 
generals deserve the highest comniend^ition. 

(773) Catullus was a poet of Verona, whose com- 
positions are the otfspring of luxuriant imagination. 
He was acquainted with the most distinguished people 
of his age, and directed his satire against Caesar, whose 
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(mly revenge was inviting the poet lo Ihe hos- ^ ^ 
|)ituble entei'laiiiments at his table. Catullus was * ‘ 

the first Roman who imitated with success the 
(ireek writers, and introduced their numbers among the 
Lahn compositions. 

(774) Crispus Sallustiiis was born at Arniitcrnnm, a 
town of the Sabines in Italy, and educated at Rome, 
wliere he held several important employments, lie was 
(legradefl from the dignity of a senator, on account of 
some irregularities; but was afterwards resturctl b\ 
Caesar and sent into Niimidia, where he acquired great 
wealtli and returned to Rome. He wrote tlie histtfry of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, and of the war with Jugurihu. 
These and some fragments of the Roman history are all 
that remain of this elegant Latin historian. He died in 
tiie filtv-first year of his age. As a writer, Sallust ^ 

is peculiarly diatinguished. He displays a won- " 
dcrful knowledge of the human heart, and points 
out with a masterly hand the causes that gave rise to the 
great events which he relates, His descriptions are 
elegantly correct. His harangues are nervous, animated, 
and wA\ suited to the character and pursuits of tiie 
great men who were to pronounce t.hem. 

(775) At tills period fiourislied Dionysius of Hali- 
rarnassus, who left his country and came lo reside at 
Rome, lliat he might carefully study all the Greek and 
Latin writers, vvliose compositions treated of the Roman 
history. To the merits of an elegant historian, he 
added the character of an eloquent orator, a judicious 
critic, and an able politician. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE ROMAN F^TPIRE, FROM THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF TilE REIGN OF ALGESTUS, TO ITS FALL 
IN THE WEST. 


A. U. 72a. 122S. 

A, L. 30. A. n. 476. 


CHAPTER I. 

Au^uitus Ccesar — Tiberius — Caligula — Claudius — 

A' fro, 

A. C. 30, — S. D. CS. 

(776) The battle of Actiora deciclL'd the fate of 
liberty and of Kouie. (777) The riuh and iiulislud 
Italians, who had almost universally embraced the 
philosophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings 
of ease and traiu^uillily, and se.fi’ered not the pleasing’ 
dream to be interrupUd by the memory of their for- 
iiiei’ liimulluous freedom. (77d) With its power the 
sciiute liad lost ita cliujnity; many of the must noble fami- 
lies \^tle extinct; the republicans of spirit and ability 
had })cii!5hed in the tiehl of battle, or in the proscription, 
47ie door of the assembly had bceji designedly left 
open for a ini.M'd multitude of more than a thousand 
peusons, who reflected disgrace on their employment, 
instead of deriving honour from it. Soldiers, strangers, 
and haiharians, had been introduced by Julius Caesar; 
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and after Iiis death the abuse had become more fre- 
quent, and more scandalous. Octavius, who now' as^ 
sihnicd the title of Augustus, was complete master of 
the Homan world, and in possession of the most ex- 
tensive empire that mankind had ever known. (779) 
The reformation of the senate was one of the first steps, 
in which Augustus professed himself to be the father 
of his country. He was elected censor; and in concert 
w ith Agiippa and Miecenas he examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few' members whose vices or whose 
obstinacy required a public exposure, and persuaded 
nearly twm hundred to prevent the sliame of an ex- 
pulsion, by a voluntary resignation. He accepled the 
honourable title of prince of the senate, which hatl 
always been conferred by the censors on the citizen 
most eminent for his honour and services. But while 
he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed the indepen- 
dence, of the senate. The principles of a free consti- 
tution are irrecoverably lost, when the legislative power 
is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and prepared 
Augustus pronounced a studied oration, which ilis- 
playcd his patriotism and disguised his ambition. 
“ (71H)) He lamented, yet excused, his past conduct. 
Filial piety had required at his hands the revenge of 
his father’s murder; the humanity of his own nJiture 
bad sometimes given way to the stern laws of necessity 
and a connection with two unworthy colleagues. As 
long as Antony lived, the republic forbade him to 
abandon her to a degenerate Roman and a barbarian 
queen. He w'as now' at liberty to satisfy his duty and 
his inclination. He solemnly restored the senate and 
])eople to all their ancient rights; and wished only to 
mingle with the crowd of his fellow citizens, and to 
share the blessings which he had obtained for his 

country.’^ 

(781) It would require the pen of Tacitus to describe 
the various emotions of the senate. It was dungerous 
to believe that Augustus was sincere ; but still more 
so to (loubt the integrity of bis sentiments and actions. 

H 
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The respective advantages of luonaiclry and a republic 
have often divided speculative inquirers; the present 
greatness of the Roman state, the corruption of manners, 
and the licence of the soldiers, supplied new arguments 
to the advocates of monarchy. These general views 
of government were again wrappeil by the hopes and 
fears of each individual; but (7J32) amiilst this con- 
fusion of sentiments the answer of the senate was 
unanimous and decisive. They refused to accept the 
resignation of Augustus, and conjured him nt»t to 
desert the republic which he had saved. After a nuulcst 
resistance the crafty tyrant submitted to the orders of 
the senate and consented to receive the government 
of the provinces and the general command of the 
Roman armies, (7B3) under the names of proconsul 
and imperator. Rut he would receive them only for 
ten years. Even before the expiration of that period, 
he hoped that the wounds of civil discord would he 
completely healed, and that the republ'c, resti^red to 
its pristine health and vigour, would no longer re- 
quire the dangerous interposition of so extraordinary a 
magistrate. 

From the battle of Aclium, (704) Augustus reigned 
* forty-four years, and died at Nola, in Campania, 

' ' in the seventy-sixth year of his age. His power 

^ ' began in tlm slaughter, and terminated in I he 
happiness, of his couniry. (7B5) It was said of him, 
“That it had been good for mankitid if he had never 
been born, or if lie never had died.” When he became 
emperor, he gave the government a character suited lo 
the disposition of the times; and could we separate 
Octavius from Augustus, he would be esteemed one of 
the most faultless princes in history. Tlie long peace, 
which his subjects enjoyed during his administration, 
may be ascribed to iiis moderation. About the middle 
of his reign the greatesl part of mankind professed 
obedience to one monarch, and were jii perfect har- 
mony with each other. 

(76t>) Augustus was succcedeil by Tiberius, (767) 
the beginning of whose reign was marked with such 

8 
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trails of prudence and generosity, as gave the ^ 
people reason to hope he would prove a very ’ ' 

good monarch. He rejected the titles of lord 
and master, by which the senate proposed to address 
him in quality of emperor. “I am only master,'’ said 
he, ‘‘of my slaves; 1 am general of my soldiers; and 
chief of the people/' In a short time, however, he 
shewed himself to be one of the most cruel tyrants 
that ever existerl. Of twenty senators, whona he chose 
for his council, he put sixteen to death. “Let them 
hate me,” said he, “so long as they obey me.“ He 
even declared, that in his opinion Priam was a happy 
man, to outlive all his posterity. A concern for the 
glory of the empire was interpreted by him into a 
ilesign of seizing tlie reigns of government; and an in- 
nocent remembrance of former liberty", was considered 
as an aim to re-establish the commonwealth. It was 
a capital crime to praise Brutus and Cassius; and a 
very henious offence to bewail Augustus, Simplicity of 
discourse was thought to conceal some evil designs; 
and silence was a cloak fur mischievous intentions. 
The passion of joy indicated a hope of the emperor’s 
death; and melancholy envied his prosperity. Fear 
was the just apprehension of a guilty conscience. In 
a word, no person, however innocent, could be safe; 
for every virtue was the sure road to ruin. His 
tyranny at last became insupportaule, and he was 
smothered in bed by liis favourite. Macro, who ^ 
perceived the sword suspended over his own ’ * 

head by a single thread, for having endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with the heir to the imperial purple, 
He was alarmed by the menacing reproach of Tiberius, 
who remarked, “ That he had forsaken the setting sun 
to court the rising,” 

(788) Cains Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, 
exceeded his predecessors in all manner of dis- ^ 
sipalion and profligacy ; but in all martial affairs 
he was much his inferior. He is famous, how- 
ever, for a mock expedition made against the Gerraaus, 
After arriving at that part of the low countries op- 
H 2 
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posite to Britain, he received into liis piutectioii a 
fugitive prince of that ishimi, and sent pompous letters 
to the scnute giving an ucconiit of the happy conrpiest 
of the ^vhole kingdom. Some time after, making the 
soldiers fill their helmets uilh pebbles and cockle 
shells which he called the spoils of the ocean, he 
returned to the city to demand a triuni[)h ; and, \^hen 
that honour was denied him by the senate, he prac- 
tised the most extravagant cruellies, lie was so far 
from entertaining any desire to benefit the joiblic, 
that lie often complained of his ill I'oitiinc, because no 
signal calamity happened in bis time; and made it bis 
constant wish, that either the utter deslruetion of an 
army, or some plague, lamine, cariiK[iiake, or other 
extraordinary clesolalioii, might have continued the 
memory of his reign to succeeding ages, He had 
anolher more conijirehcnsive wish, that all the Romans 
had but one neck, that lie miglit strike it ofl' at one 
blow. 

His profane folly aspired to a place among the lu- 
delar gods td’ Rome. A proslrale people might lament, 
but dared not oppose, bis frantic commands. His 
temples rose in inijiious niaguifieeuce j hib altars smoked 
with innumerable victims ; he assumed a station by the 
side of Jupiter, o\er whom he irequeiitly claimed pre- 
eminence, 

His behaviour compelled hib subjects to cut him off, 
after a short reign ot three years, for the security of 
their persons. Nature seemed to have brought him 
forth,’' ^ays a philosophic writer, to show whrit uas 
possible to be produced from the greatest vice sup- 
ported by the gn atest authority*,** 

(78i)) The senate assembled in the capitol to debate 
about extinguishing the name and family of the Caesarb, 
and restoring to the commonwealth the old constitution. 
But one of llie soldiers, who was emjdi)yed to rahsack 
the palace, accidently finding Claudius, uncle to the 
late emperor, who hud hid himself in a corner behind 
the hangings, recommended him as the fittest person 
* Seneca, 
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in tile world to be emperor. To this the sena- ^ ^ 
tors had no objeetinii, because they considered 
him VIS ail easy prince, who would be entirely at 
their disposal. 

The conquest of Britain was the most remarkable 
act of his time, owiiii; partly to an expedition which 
he marie in person; but chiefly to the valour of his 
oflicers. (790) Tlie Britons, under their kin^ Caracta- 
cus, were the mo»t formidable opponents the Roman 
generals had ever oncouiUered. This brave barbarian 
not only made a gallant defence, but often edaimed 
a doubtful victory. Having removed the seat of war 
into the most iiwiccessible parts of the country, he 
kept the Romans in continual alarm for nine years. 
The Britons, however, being at last entirely routed, 
he was brought prisoner to Rome, Nothing could 
exceed the curiosity of the people to behold a man, 
who had for so many years braved the power of the 
empire. On his jiart, he testiHed no marks of base 
dejection; but, as be was led through the streets, 
happening to observe the splendour of every object 
around him; ‘'Alas,** cried he, “how is it possible, 
that people possessed of such magnificence at home, 
could think of envying Caractacus an humble cottage 
in Britain?’' Wlien he was brought before the em- 
peror, while the other captives sued for pity with the 
most abject lamentations, Caractacus stood before the 
tribunal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather willing 
to reject a pardon, than meanly solicitous of requesting 
it. (791) Claudius had (he generosity to release him, 
and he returneil to Britain. 

Men of narrow capacities and feeble minds are only 
good or evil, as they happen to fall into the hands of 
virtuous or vicious guiiles; and, unhappily for him, his 
directors were to the last degree abandoned and iii- 
faniotis. (792) The thief of these was his wife Messa- 
lina, whose name is almost become a common appellation 
to women of abandoned character. 

On the discovery of her illicit amours, Messalina 
laid violent hands on herself, and Claudius married 

H 
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Agrippina, the daughter of his brother Germanieus. 
Her chief aim was to secure the suceessinu of her son 


Nero, and to set aside the claims o(’ young Britaiiuicus, 
son of the emperor and Mcssalina. For this purpose 
she married Nero to the emperor’s daughter Octavia, 
a few days after her own marriage. Her next care 
was to increase her son's popularity by giving him 
Seneca for a tutor. This excellent man, by birth a 
Spaniard, had been banished into the island of Corsica 
by Claudius on the false testimony of Messalina, who 
had accused liim of adultery with Julia, the emperor’s 
niece. The ])eople loved and admired him for his 
geuius, but still more for his strict morality. Part ol 
this reputation devolved on his pupil. 

In order to make room for her son, Agrippina re- 
solved to poison her husband, The poison was dis- 
guised in a dish of mushrooms, of which the emperor 
was particularly fond, The imperial glutton ate with 
his wonted voracity. Gorged with food and liquor, 
he was carried lo bed in a state of lethargic stupor. 
His constitution, however, seemed to struggle with the 
strength of the poison ; and as it did not operate fast 
^ enough, his physician by oriicr of the cni- 

* press made him swallow a poisoned feather, 
wdien the life and reign of Claudius were in- 
stantly closed. 

(7^3) Neru, though but seventeen years of age, 


began his reign with the general good opinion 
of mankind. While he continued to act by the 
counsels of Seneca, his tutor, and Burrhus, his 


general, his government was considered as a model for 
succeeding princes; but on being -eleased from the 
constraint he had experienced, he acted in so cruel and 
arbitrary a manner, that his name will be odious to 
every succeeding age. He wantonly took av^ay the 
lives of the best characters, not sparing bis tutor Se- 
neca nor even his own mother. It is said, that he set 
fire to the city of Rome and took a delight in seeing 
it burn. He stood upon a high tower, during the con- 
tinuance of the flames, enjoying the sight, and re- 
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prating in a theatrical manner some verses on the rle- 
siriiclion of Troy. To divert the tieiieral indignation, 
which the power of despotism was unable to suppress, 
the emperor used every art to throw the odium of this 
iletestable action upon the Christians, who were at that 
time g^ainiuD' ground in Rimie. Nothing could be 
more dreadful than the persecution raised against them 
on this false accii3ati[)n. “ Some were covered with 
the skins of wild beasts, and in that tigure devoured 
bv dogs. Some were crucified and others burnt 
alive. When the day was not sufficient for their 
tortures, being smeared over with combustible mate- 
rials, they were used as torches to illuminate the 
darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero were des- 
tined for the melancholy spectacle, which was accom- 
panied with a horse race and honored with the presence 
of the emperor, who mingled with the populace in 
the dress and attitude of a charioteer,"^” In this per- 
secution St. Paul was beheaded; and St, Peter was 
crucified with his head downwards, which death he chose 
as being more dishuiiomable than that of his divine 
master. 

The Romans, having groaned under Nero’s ^ 
tyranny fourteen years, and unable to endure it ^ 
longer, put an erid to his life. 

Tlie imperial house of Caesar expired in Nero ; and in 
less than a century from the battle of Actiuni a numerous 
and increasing family, which promised to perpetuate the 
line of Augustus, were extinguished by their own jealousy 
and vices. If ambition had leisure to reflect, it might 
be admonished by their instructive example. How 
painful is the ascent to greatness ! how transient is the 
possession of it ! 

* Plutarch. 
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CHAPTER II. 

G alb a — Oiho — VitcUius — Vespasian — Titus — Domi^ 
tian — Nerva — Trajan — Adrian — Marcus AurdiuSy or 
Antoninus the Philosopher, 

A. V. ns— 180 . 


(794) Sergius Galba, who was then in Spain with 
^ his legions, was chosen emperor by the soldiers 

‘ and confirmed by the senate. His great age 
and his severity were the causes of his ruin. 
In order to please the people he adopted Piso, But 
Otho, who hud expected that honour and was now en- 
raged at his disaiipointment, on a})plication to the 
soldiers easily procured the murder of the old prince and 
his adopted son. 

(795) Raised by such violent means to the imperial 
^ j) dignity Otho did not reign long; for, Vitelliiis 
’ making head against him, three battles were 
fought between them, in which Otho was vic- 
torious ; but in the fourth he was defeated. Unable to 
bear this reverse ol fi)rtuiie he destroyeii himself. 


It is astonishing to a reflecting mind that he could 
so easily give up his hopes of future success and do- 
minion. He had witnessed the fidelity of the praelorian 
soldiers, and had in his army many fresh troops. But 
that fatality, which the spirit of the limes alone can 
account for, effected this unexpected revolution. He 
reigned but three months and five days. 


(79G) Anlus Vitellius, returning victor to Rome, was 
saluted emperor by the senate; but his luxury and 
cruelty soon made him so odious, that the people re- 
belled against him, and after treating him wdth the 
greatest indignities murdered him, and liirew his dead 
body into the Tiber. He reigned only eight months 
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SHid five days. An ele^;ant bingrapher * compares this 
emperor and his two predecessors to kint^s in tra^^edies, 
who just appear on the staj^e and then are destroyed. 

(797) Vespasian rose by his merit tVuni a mean origin 
at p.n advanced age to the empire. He was declared 
emperor by the uiianirnons consent both of tlie ^ 
senate and the army; and messengers were des- 
patched to him in Egypt, requesting his presence 
at Rome, and testifying the litmost desire for his govern- 
ment. Before lie set out, (799) he gave his son Titus 
the command of the army that was to lay siege to Jeru- 
salem ; while he ^^ent forward and was met many miles 
from Rome by all llie seriate and near half the inhabi- 
tants, who offered the sincerest testimonies of their joy 
in having an emperor of such great and experienced 
virtues. Nor did he disappoint their expectations, being 
equally assiduous in rewarding merit, in reforming the 
manners of the citizens, and setting them the best 
example. 

In the mean time Titus carried on the war against the 
Jews with vigoiir. This obstinate and infatuated people 
had long resolved to resist the Roman power, vainly 
hoping to fitul protection from the Deity, whom their 
impieties had ofl'ended. 

Could any thing have averted the destruction of the 
Jews, it must have been their unanimity ; and it migiit 
have been cxjipctcd that the sight of the Roman eagles 
would have induced tliem at least to suspend their feuds, 
and turn their swords on the common enemy. But the 
love of their country, if so pure a motive ever entered 
their bosoms, yielded to their hatred of each «ther; and 
while the assault uas urged with skill and perseverance 
without, the slaughter was continued with frantic rage 
within, The soliil towers were incapable of resisting 
the incessant strokes of the Roman machines. The 
soldiers, eager for plunder, poured in tides through the 
breach, and round tlie temple alone a desperate band 
of the inhabitants still maintained the unequal conflict. 
It was the wish of Titus to have preserved entire tliat 

■ Plutarch. 
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proud and splendid structure ; but the sentence of de- 
struction was gone forth ; a flaming brand was tossed 
by the hand of a lawless soldier ; the sacred building 
was instautly involved in fire; and with the temple 
expired the Jewish nation. A million are supposed 
to have perished in the siege ; and the rest who escaped 
the sword and captivity, have perpetuated an abject 
race, who without any settlement have multiplied in 
almost every part of the globe ; and who have al- 
ternately enjoyed the protection, and been exposed 
to the persecution of every government in Europe. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Titus was received 
at Rome by an exulting father. Their triumph was 
marked with the utmost magnificence and joy. Among 
the rich spoils were exposed vast quantities of gold 
taken out of the temple; but the book of the holy law 
was not the least remarkable among the magnificent 
profusion. This was the first time that Rome saw the 
father and the son triumph together. A triumphal 
arch was erected on the occasion, which described all 
the victories of Titus over the Jews. It remains 
almost entire to this day. Vespasian likewise built a 
temple to peace, in which most of the Jewish spoils w ere 
deposited. The virtues of Vespasian had secured him 
from open violence and secret conspiracy. After reign- 
^ ing ten years, loved by his subjects, and deserving 
' their affections, Vespasian died a natural death, 
and was peaceably succeeded by Titus his sou. 
As he felt the last moment rapidly approaching, the 
dignity of his station rushed upon his mind: “An 
emperor," exclaimed he, “ ought to die standing;" and, 
as he endeavoured to raise himself on his feet, he expired 
in the arms of his attendants. His character has been 
preserved in the short but expressive description of 
Pliny : “ He was a man, in whom power made no alter- 
ation, except in giving him the opportunity of doing good 
equal to his inclinations." 

Vespasian did not promote the happiness of his 
subjects more by his own reign than by leaving so 
admirable a successor as his son Titus, who, from his 
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^^oodness, was called the delight of mankind, One night 
at supper, calling to mind that he had not during the 
day granted a favour to any man, he exclaimed, “ Alas ! 
my friends, we have lost a day/' He gave incontrovert* 
ible proofs of hia courage in the siege of Jerusalem, and 
of justice, moderation, and every virtue which can adorn 
human nature, while he conducted the affairs of govern- 
ment. His private life was devoted to the service of his 
fellow creatures. 

The popularity of his brother facilitated the election 
of Domitian, in spite of the ill opinion many had ^ 
already conceived of him. (799) He so far de- 
irenerated from the two excellent examples of his 
father and brother, as to seem more desirous of copying 
Nero or Caligula ; and accordingly he met with their 
fate, being murdered by some of his nearest relations. 
The senate, in detestation of Ids memory, ordered his 
name to be rased out of all public acts. 

(800) Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
the assassins of Dondtian, before he discovered ^ 
that his feeble age was unable to stem the tor- 

rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessors. His mild- 
ness, which bordered on weakness, is the only failing 
which tarnished his short administration ; but those 
qualities, which are amiable in a subject, are frequently 
dangerous in a prince. After a short reign of sixteen 
months, he adopted Trajan as his successor, who pos- 
sessed every virtue that can adorn a sovereign. 

(801) Trajan is distinguished as the greatest and^ 
best emperor of Rome. Others might have ^ ^ 
equalled him in war, and some might have been 

his rivals in clemency and goodness ; but he 
seems the only prince who united those talents. He 
received the most valuable instructions, respecting his 
conduct and the government of the empire, from Plu- 
tarch the plvilosopher, who had the honour of being his 
master. His application to business, his jnoderation 
to his enemies, hie humility in power, his liberality tn 
the deserving, and his frugality in his own expenses, 

H6 
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have heea the lubject of ganegyric among his coft*^ 
temporaries^ and continue to be the admiration of 
posterity. 

Upon giving the sword to the prefect of the prato- 
riaa; bands^ according to custom, he made use pf thts^ 
remarkable expression: Take this sword, and use it; 
if 1 have merit, for me; if otherwise, against me.*' 
After which he added, That he who gave laws, was 
the first who was bound to observe themr ' 

, How highly he was esteemed by his subjects, appears 
from the manner of congratulating his successors, on 
their accesaiop to the government. ♦‘We wish you,'* 
said they, the fortune of Augustus, and the goodness 
of Trajan.” fie died in the Sixty-third year of his age, 
and twentieth of his reign. 

(602) Tile successor of Trajan was Adrian, his 
jr nephew, under whom the government fiourisbed 
117 peace and prosperity. He was one of the 

, ' most reilrarkabie of the Roman emperors for the 
variety of his endowments. He wrole with great 
eloquence^ both in prose and verse ; he pleaded at the 
bar, and was one of the best orators of his time. In 
dtawing and paintlug he was equal to the greatest 
masters. He wan an excellent musician, and sung tp 
admiration. Besides these qualifications, he had an 
aatotiishing memory. He knew the names of all his 
soldiers, though they had been a long time absent from 
him. He could dictate to one, confer with another, 
and write on a chosen subject, at the same time with 
fircility. - ^ 

His moderation and clemency were displayed iit 
pardoning the u^ufies which he had received, when he 
was a private individual. Oqe day meeting a person, 
who h^ formerly -been his most inveterate enemy, 
‘'#iy good friend,” said He, “you have escaped, for 
I- am amde emperor.” 

It was one of his maxims^ that an ensperor ought to 
imitate the sun, which diAiHMw warmth and vigour over 
all parts of the earth. He, therefore, prepared to visit 
his whide empire.^ Having taken with him a splendid 
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court and a considerable force, he entered the province 
of‘ Gaul, where he numbered alt the inlmbitants. ^ From 
Gaul he went into Germany, thence to Holland^ and 
then passed over to Britain. There he reformed many 
abuses, and reconciled the natives to the Romany. For 
the better security of the northern parts of the king- 
dom, he built a wall of wood and earth extending from 
the river Eden in Cumberland to the Tyne* ia Nor- 
thumberland, in order to prevent the incursions of the 
Piets and other northern nations. After travelling into 
Greece, he passed over into Asia Minor, whence he 
directed his course into Egypt, where he caused Porapey*s 
tomb, which had long been neglected and ahnost covered 
with sand, to be repaired and beautihedi. 

He resided in Africa some time, and Erected many 
mag’iiificent buildings. Among the rest, he orderco 
Carthage to be rebuilt ; calling k after fais own name, 
Adrianople. 

After his return, he amused himself in conversing 
with philosophers and the most celebrated men in every 
art and science. Favorinus; amau of great reputation* 
at court for philosophy, happening one day to dispute 
with him on some philosophical subject, acknowledged 
himself to be oveixome. His friends blamed him for 
giving up the argument, when he might easily have 
pursued it with success: ‘‘What,” replied Favorinus, 
" would you have me contend with a man who is master 
of thirty legions V’ 

^ome time before his death, he adopted Titus An^ 
toninus. In his last illness he would apt be persuaded 
to observe any regimen, often saying, That kings died 
by the multitude of thCir physicians.” In his expiring 
moments be addressed to bis soul these beautitbl verses, 
which' still remain a powerful proof of his elegant taste 
for poetry ; ^ 
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Anixnula, vtgula, blandula) 

Hoapes, comesque corporis, 

Q.U0e nunc abibis in loca ^ 

^ Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 

Noc, ut sofes, dabis joeos. 

Oh fleeting spirit, wandering fire, 

" That long has warm’d my tender breast, 

** Wih thou no more my frame inspire ? 

No more a pleasing cheerful guest? 

“ Whither, ah I whither aJt thou flying? 

“To what dark, undiscover'd shore ? 

Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 

And wit and humour are ho more.'* 

A^riao, after a prosperous rergn of twenty-two years, 
left the Roman throne to Titus Aurelius Antoninus, an 
^ amiable and good man. His morals were so pure 
that he was usually compared to Numa, and was 
surnamed the Pious for his particular attachment 
to the religion hf his country. 

When any of his subjects attempted to inflame him 
with a passion for military glory, ^ he would answer, 
“That he more desired the preservation of one subject, 
.than the destruction oFa thousand enemres.’' 

Before hi» death, he ordered his friends and prin- 
cipal officers to attend him, when he confirmed the 
adoption of (888) Marcos Aurelius, or Antoninus the 
Ptiillosopber, without once naming Lucius Verus, who 
had been joined by Adrian with him in the succession. 
His funeral oration was pronounced by Marcus Au- 
relius, who, though left successor to the throne, took 
Lucius Verus as his associate. Thus Rome for the 
A ry first time saw itself governed by two sovereigns 
181 ptTwer, bill of very different merit and 

pretensions. Aurethis was as remarkable for 
yirtnes and ac comp fish ments, aa his partner in the 
empire was for ungovernable passions and dissipated 
morals* One was an example of the greatest good- 
ness and wisdom; the other of ignorance, sloths aud 
extravagance. 

The irregular life of Verus soon destroyed an ex- 
cellent constitution ; and on a journey from Aquileia 
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to Rome he was seized with apoplexy, which put an end 
to his life in the thirty- ninth year of his age. 

The Vandals and other barbarous nations having 
commenced hostilities with unusual rage and devasta- 
tion, Antoninus crossed the Danube by a bridge of 
boats. He then attacked the enemy, gained several 
advantages, burnt their houses and magazines of corn» 
and received the submission of such as had incon- 
siderately joined the invasion. 

He afterwards retired to a country seat, where he 
applied himself to the study of philosophy. He was 
often heard to^ say, That a nation must be happy, 
whose philosophers were kings, or whose kings were 
philosophers.” 

Before his Scythian expedition, the people assembled 
at the gates of his palace, requesting him not to depart 
till he had given them instructions for their future 
cotiduct; so that, if it should please Heaven to deprive 
them of his presence, they might by his assistance con- 
tinue in the same paths of virtue into which he had led 
them by his example. This truly great emperor spent 
three days in giving them short maxims, by which they 
might regulate their actions ; and having finished his 
lectures set out on his expedition, amidst the prayers 
and lamentations of his subjects. At Vienna, however^ 
Antoninus was seized with the plague, which stopped 
the progress of his arms and put an end to his life. 
The majesty and prosperity of Rome may be said to 
have expired with him. In a few years after his ^ p 
decease the imperial purple was successively 
usurped and profaned by an African and a Syrian, 
a peasant and a robber. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Commodus — Ptriinax — Didius Julianus — Severus — 
Caracalla and Geta — Macrinus — Hfliogahalus — Alex- 
ander — Maximin — Maximus and Balbinus — Gordian 
— Philip t ^ 

A. D. 180.— 24B. 

The merits of Antoninus paved the wny to the throne 
for his s6n Commodus; (804) who was acknowledged' 
emperor, first by the army, then by the senate and ^ ^ 
people, and soon after by all the provinces. 

Nothing had been neglected to expand his mind, 
to correct hia growing vices, and to render him worthy 
of the throne for which he was designed. But the 
power of instrucliou is often of little efficacy, except in 
those happy dispositions, where it is almost superfluous. 
The lessons of trde wisdom are in a moment obliterated 
by the whispers of a profligate favohrite. Every 
sentiment of virtue and humanity soon became extinct 
in Commodus, The meanest of the populace were 
affected with indignation, when they beheld their so- 
vereign enter the lists as a gladiator. The emperor 
fought in this character seven hundred and thirty-five 
times. It may be easily supposed, that in these engage- 
ments the master of the world was always successful. 
In the amphitheatre his victories were not often san- 
guinary ; but when lie exercised his skill in the school 
of gladiators or his own palace, his wretched antagonists 
were frequently honoured with a mortal wound, and 
obliged to seal Ihefr flattery with their blood. History 
has preserved a long, list of consular senators sacrifleed 
to his wanton suspicion, which sought with peculiar 
anxiety those unfortunate persons connected, however^ 
remotely, with the family of the Antonines. 
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The vacant throne was instantly filled by Pcrtinax, 
(805) prefect of the city, an ancient senator of con- 
sular rank, whose conspicuous merU had broke ^ 
through the obscurity of his birth, and raised 
him to the first honors of the state. He had 
successively governed most of the provinces of the 
empire; and in all his great employments, military as 
well as civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself 
by the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of liis 
conduct* The zeal of this virtuous prince to reform 
the corrupted state proved fatah to himself and his 
country. The soldiers, dreading the strictness of the 
ancient discipline, which he was preparing to restore, 
and regarding the licentiousness of the former reign, 
raised a general sedition; when, on the eighty-sixlh 
day ouly after the death of Comniodus, Pertinax fell by 
the hand of one of his guards. From the number of his 
adventures, he was called the tennis ball of fortune : and 
certainly no man ever experienced such a variety of 
situations, with so blameless a character. 

The empire w'as now openly exposed to sale by the 
praetorian guards, and purchased by . Didius Julianus. 
(805) Being conducted to the senate-house, 'he ^ p 
addressed the few senators who were present, 
in a very laconic speech. “ Fathers, you 
want an emperor, and I am the fittest person you can 
choose.” But even this, short as it seems, was iiUp 
necessary, since the senate had it not in (heir power 
to refuse their approbation ; his address being sup- 
j)orted hy the army, to whom he had given about a 
million of our money. The choice of the soldiers was 
confirmed by the senate, and Didius was acknowledged 
emperor. 

In a short tim? afterwards the provinces revolted; 
and new competitors offering their claims, Severus, 
the highest bidder, Was hailed Augustus ; and Didius 
Juliauus was beheaded by a .sentence of the senate, as 
a common criminal, after having purchased, with aja 
immense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign of 
only sixty. six days. 
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(807) Severus, having obtained the purple by means 
^ of cruelty and bloodshed, secured himself in 
' the government by inculcating the principles 
of despotism and passive obedience. His 
will was the law of the empire; the senate no longer 
possessing the shadow of authority either in the civil 
or military department. He made an expedition into 
Britain, and obliged the inhabitants to surrender a 
considerable part of their conntry, together with all 
their arms and military equipage. He built that famous 
wall, which still goes by bis name, extending ft-om Solway 
Frith, on the west, to the German ocean, on the east. It 
was eight feet broad, and twelve feet high, strengthened 
with towers about a mile distant from each other, and 
communicuting by pipes of brass in the wall which con- 
veyed iostruotions from one garrison to another with 
incredible despatch. 

Severua died at York, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
\ ]3 eighteenth of a successful reign, 

2 ^^ * In his last moments he recommended concord to 
his sons. This saluJery advice, however, never 
retched the heart, nor even the understanding, of those 
impetuous youths. 

From this period the Roman empire gradually de- 
cayed, being harassed on all sides by powerful in- 
vaders, and convulsed by the furious contests of do*, 
fliestic foes. 

On die death of Severus (808) Caracalla and Geta, 
^ his sons, agreed to divide the empire. Such 
a form of government might have proved a 
source ofdiscorrl between the most aflfeettonate 
brothers. It wrfs therefore impossible that it couW long 
subsist between two implacable enemies. The unfortu- 
nate Geta was assassinated, and Caracalla extended his 
tynnny over the whole empire. 

It had hitherto been the pieculiat felicity of the 
Roioana, and in the worst of times their oonsolalion, 
that the most virtuous of their emperors were active; 
and their most vkions tyrants indolent. Augustus, 
Trajan, Adrian, and Marcus, visited their extensive 
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dominions in person, and tbeir progress was marked 
by acts of wisdom and beneficence. The tyranny of 
Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, who resided almost 
constantly at Rome, or in the adjacent villas, was 
confined to the senatorial and equestrian orders. But 
Caracalla was the common enemy of mankind. He 
left the capital about a year after the murder of Geta. 
The rest of his reign was spent in the several provinces 
of the empire, particularly those of the east; and every 
province was by turns the scene of his rapine and 
cruelty. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of being 
confined by the severe discipline of canxps, was ex- 
hausted by the luxury of cities. The wise instructions 
of Severus made not the least impression on the mind 
of his son. One dangerous maxim, worthy of a tyrant, 
was remembered and abused by Caracalla, “ To secure 
the affections of the army, and to esteem the rest of his 
subjects as of little value/^ After a series of craekiefl, 
he was murdered in the sixth year of hb reign. ^ 

Such was the end of a monster, whose life dis- ' 
graced human nature. 

After the death of Caracalla, the Roman world re- 
mained three days without a maater. The praetorian 
guards considered the power of bestowing it as almosit 
a. legal claim. The prudence of Adventua, the seaiM' 
prefect, rejected the dangerous pre-eminence, and they 
were induced reluctantly to grant it to the craiity 
Macrinus, (809) whom they neither loved nor ^ jy 
esteemed. Heliogabalus, the natural son of 217 * 
Caracalla, soon supplanted him, end he was 
put to death, after a shoa l reign of one year and two 
months. 

Hehogabalus was priest -of a temple dedicated to the 
sun, in Eniesa, a city of Phcenicia. (820) After hb 
elevation to the throne, be abandoned himself ^ p 
to the grossest pleasures, and soon exi^rienced 
disgust (and satiety in the midst of his enjoy* 
ments^ The inuflammatory powers of art were sum* 
moned to hb aid* A studied variety of wines, dbhes, 
and sauces, , served io revive bb languid appetites; 
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while a capricious prodigalily supplied the place of 
elegance and taste. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public 
opinion, into the modern courts of Europe; hut the 
corrupt and opulent nobles Rome gratified every 
vice, that could be collected from the mighty conflux 
of nations and manners. Secure of impunity, careless 
of censure, they lived without restraint in the society 
of their slaves and parasites. The emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the same 
contemptuous indifference, practised without control hts 
sovereign privilege of luxury and dissipation. 

Having beeu persuaded by his grandmother to adopt 
his cousin Alexander as his successor, Heliogabalus 
was soon after put to death by the soldiers, who threw 
his body into the Tiber, encompassed with heavy weights 
that it might never rise to claim the attention or com- 
passion of beholders. 

(811) Alexander was declared emperor without 
A D The senate wished to confer new 

^*22 ' modestly declined them. 

His liberality endeared him to the army, and 
his virtue to the senale. The first part of his reign 
was employed in reforming the abuses of his pre^ 
decessors. Merit alone was the passport to his 
protection. He kept a register of persons wlio were 
remarkable for their integrity, and encouraged virtue 
wdth liberality, in whatever station it appeared. He 
never acted without previous deliberation, and his 
abilities in war were equal to his assiduity in peace. 
But as many years of attention were requisite to 
restore the morals as well as the energy of the Roman 
character, he would not engage in any expedition until 
this reformation was accomplished, although ftoni the 
remissness of the preceding reigns the Roman territory 
b rgaii to be attacked on every side. At last he 
marched in the tenth year of- his reign against the 
Parthians and Persians. The prudence and tem- 
peranccj which he had been accustomed to observe, 
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were |)n)(.lucliv e of the strictest order anti discipline. 
His t’Hmj) resembled a well regulated city, and the 
fiugality of his table equalled that of ihe meanest 
sentinel, His soldiers were so well clothed and 
armed, and his cavalry so well mounted, that an idea 
was recalled of Rome in all its former splendour. 
Having succeeded in completely routing the Persians 
by a decisive engagement, anti taken the cities of 
Ctesipbon and Babylon, be restored the Roman empire 
to its former limits, His generals were likewise vic- 
torious in Africa, Germany, and Armenia; yet these 
advantages only hastened the decline of the empire, 
wliicli, like a constitution already undermined, was 
daily wasting by its great exeilioiis. About the 
tbiiTcenth year ol bis reign, immense swarms of people 
from upper Germany and other northern nations poured 
down upon Italy; and passing the Rhine and the 
Danube, tilled the inhabitants with the most terrible 
consternation. The emperor marched in person with 
all tlie levies he could collect to stem the torrent; but 
the legions encamped around Moquntia disliking the 
strict discipline of Alexander, and the latter by no 
means pleased with their tumultuary obedience, a 
mutual discontent arose. This produced a spirit of 
sedition, which uoLhing could moderate. This was 
the cause of his ruins. 7'he soldiers openly exclaimed, 
that they were governed by a mean spirited hoy, and 
resolved on electing another emperor. Maximin,, an 
old experienced commander, held conferences with the 
soldiers, and inflamed their minds to such a degree, 
that they determined to despatch their present emperor. 
They sent an executioner, who immediately struck oflF 
his head; and shortly after that of his mother. He 
died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after a pros- 
perous reign of thirteen years and nine days: by his 
death we are taught, that neither virtue nor just ic^e can 
guard its against the misfortunes of this life; yet good 
men may look forward with certainly to their reward 
in a place of more equitable distribution. 

(812) Maxhnin, who had been the chief proraoter 
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^ of Alexander’s death, wag chosen epiperor, 
2^^ ' He was a peasant of Thrace, and, in the pro- 
gress of the emperor Severiis through that 
province, was first elevated to royal notice and appro- 
bation. He was of a gigantic size, being no less than 
eight feet and a half high ; and it is said, that he ge- 
nerally ate forty pounds of flesh every day, and drank 
six gallons of wine. 

His tnind, uncultivated by literature, and his ap- 
pearance unpolished by the arts of civil life, were 
contrasted with the amiable manners of the unhappy 
Alexander; and the tyrant, conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies, and depending on the attachment of his 
soldiers, persecuted with unrelenting cruelty the rest 
of mankind. Desirous of extirpating the remembrance 
of his original obscurity, he confounded in the same 
indiscriminate ruin, those who had spurned his humble 
fortune, with those who had relieved his distress and 
assisted his rising hope. Magnus, a consular senator, 
was accused of conspiring against him, and without 
even the form of a trial was put to death. Four 
thousand of his supposed accomplices were involved 
in his fate. The nobility of Rome, who had governed 
provinces, who had comiuauded armies and triumphetl 
as consuls, were sewed up in ihe hides of slaughtered 
animals, exposed to wild beasts, or beaten to death 
with clubs. From his camp on the Rhine or Danube, 
for he scorned to visit Italy or Rome, he issueil, in 
the language of despotism, the unfeeling dictates of 
sanguinary barbarism; and, supported by the ^power 
of the sword, trampled on every principle of law and 
justice. As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
fined to the aeuatctts of Rome, or the courtiers who 
attended him, the body of the people regarded it with 
iDdiiference ; but their resentment was aroused as soon 
as the avarice of the tyrant attacked public property. 

^ p Being superseded by the ehction of M&xi- 
237 Balbinus, ( 818 ) as joint emperors, 

he passed the Alps, aud entering Italy ap- 
proached the city of Aquileia, which be was astonished 
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to find prepared for th^ most obstinate resistance, and 
resolved to niaintajn a regular siege. His first attempt 
Has to take the city by the storm ; but the besieged threw 
down such quantities of scalding pilch and sulphur 
upon his soldiers, that they were unable to continue 
the assault. He then determined on a blockade; but 
the inhabitants were so resolute, that even the old men 
and children were seen combating upon the walls, 
while the women cut off their hair, to furnish the soldiers 
with bow-strings. Maximiirs rage, at this unexpected 
opposition, was now ungovernable. Having no enemies 
to wreak his resentment on, he turned it against his own 
commanders. He put many of his generals to death, as 
if the city had held out through their neglect or inca- 
pacity, while famine made great depredations on the rest 
of his army. 

He was soon after slain in his lent, after. a reign of 
three years and a few days. His son, whom he had 
associated in his power, shared the same fat.e. The 
gates of Aquileia were thrown open to his de- p 
stroyers, and the head of Maxirain on a spear 0 * 93 * 
was borne in triumph through the streets. 

His assiduity in a humble station, and his cruelty in 
power, serve to evince, that there are some men, whose 
virtues are filled for obscurity; as there are others, 
who only shew iljemselves great when they are placed in 
an exalted sialion. 

Maximus and Balhinus havit)g soon after come to 
an untimely end, (814) Gordiim, who had already 
received the title of Caesar, was the only person who 
occurred to the soldiers as proper to fill the vacant 
throne. They carried him to the camp, and unani- 
mously saluted him Augustus and emperor. . 

His name was dear to the senate and people; .Voq* 
his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence; and the submission of Rome and the 
provinces to the choice of the praetorian guards saved 
the republic, at the expense indeed of its freedom and 
dignity, from the horrors of a new civil war in the 
heart of tha capital. This emperor fell by the hands 
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of one to whom he had been a benefactor. His ap- 
pointmeiil of (815) Philip, by birih an Arab, and by 
profession a robber, to the prefecture, proved fatal to 
the life and power of Gordian. The boldness of the 
new prefect aspired to the throne; the minds of the 
soldiers were irritated by artificial scarcity, and the 
arms, which ought to have defended, were turned 
against iheir master. By a sentence of the soldiers, 
he was stripped and led away to death, and a small 
^ jy monument on the banks of the river Aboras 
244 of his execution, after a reign 

of about six years. 

Philip caused the secular games to be celebrated, with 
a magnificence superior to any of his predecessors, it 
being just a thousand years from the building of the city. 
At this time both Philip and his son were converted to 
Christianity. A murderer, however, and an usurper, 
does no great honoilir to any opinion he may happen to 
embrace. The army, soon after, revolting in favour of 
Decius, one of the sentinels, at a blow cut off Philip's 
head, in the fifth year of his reign. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Decius — Galiu-s — jEmilianus — Valerian^ Gnllienus 
Claudius — Aurelian — Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra — 
Tacitus — Fiorianus — Probus — Cams, Carinus, and 
Numtrian, 

A. D. 248 — 285 . 

Philip having met with the fate he deserved, 
A D Decius was universally acknowledged as 

* q’ his suc;/:essor, whose activity seemed, in some 
measure, to stop the decline of the Roman 
empire.— Nothing, however, could preventi the .ap- 
proaching dowufal of the state. The obstina^ disputes 
of the Pagans and the Christians within the empire, 
and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations 
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Tvithout, enfeebled it beyond Ihe power of remedy. 
To stop these, a persecution of the Christians, now the 
rnost numerous body of the people, was unjustly 
begun; in which thousands were put to death, and all 
tii^ arts of cruelty tried in vain to prevent their growing 
numbers. 

The persecution was succeeded by a dreadful de- 
vastation from the Goths, particularly in Thrace and 
Mssia, where they had been niost'successful. These 
barbarians derived their origin from the vast island, or 
peninsula, of Scandinavia: and the name of the Goths 
is now lost in that of Swedes. The Scythian hordes 
likewise, towards the east, bursting through the pro- 
vince of Dacia, retreated with their booty, to return 
wUh^^ouble force. These irruptions Decius went to 
oppose in person; and coming to an engagement slew 
thirty thousand in one battle. Being resolved to pur- 
sue his victory, he was by the treachery of Gallus, his 
own general, led into a defile, where the king of the 
Goths had secret information to attack him. In this 
disadvantageous situation, Decius first saw his son 
killed with an arrow, and soon after his whole army 
totally routed, Determined not to survive the loss, 
he pHt spurs to liis karae, and instantly plunging into 
a quagmire was swallowed up, anlt^his body could never 
be found. 

(B17) GaTluft* who had thus betrnyed the Roman 
army, had address enmgb. to get himself de* ^ jy 
dared emperur by that jjart of it which survived g* ‘ 
the defeat. Hewas the first who bought a dis- 
honorable peace from the enemiea of the state, by agree- 
ing to pay a eqnsiderable annual tribute to the Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repress. Having thus purchased 
a short relaxation from war, tie returned to Rome and 
followed his pleasures, regardless of the wretched situa- 
tion of the empire. 

The Btnte of the Roman provinces, at that was 
very deplorable^ The Goths ami oth^ 
nations, not satisfkd with their late bribes to c^iDue 
in peace, broke in like a torrent on the «asteni fiatta * 

I 
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of Europe^ On the other side the Persians anf 
thians committed most cruel ravages in Mesapotamia 
add Syria. The emperor, regardless of every national 
calamity, was lost in sensuality at home; and the Pagans 
were allowed a power of persecuting the Christians 
through all parts of the state. 

jEmiliaaus,' Galluses general, having gained a victory 
over the Goths, was proclaimed Emperor by his con- 
quering aroiy^ Hearing this Gallus being roused 
from the iotosicatioii of pleasure, prepared to oppose 
his dangei;o.us rival. Both armies met iii Mse.sia, and 
a battle ensued, in which jEmilianus was victorious, 
and the profligate Gallus was slain. His death was 
merited, and his vices deserved the detestation of 
posterity. 

. {MB) The senate having refused to acknowledge 
^milianus as emperor, an army, stationed near the 
Alps, chose Valerian, (819) their own commander, to 
succeed to the throne, who began to reforna the state 
with a spirit that seemed to indicate a good heart and 
a vigorous mind. . But reformation was become almost 
impracticable. The 'disputes between the Pagans ^anjl 
Christians divided the eoipire as before, and a dreadful 
persecution of the latter ensued. The northern nations 
over-ran the Roman dominions in a more formidable 
manner than ever, and the empire began to be ysurped 
by a multitude of petty leaders, each of whom, neg- 
lected the general interest of the state, set up for 
himself. To add to these calamities, yje Persians, 
under their king Sapor, iuvaded Syria, and comihg 
into Mpsopotamia took the unfortunate Valerian pri- 
soner, as he was. making preparations to oppose them. 
Nothing can exceed the indignities and tjie cruelties, 
which Were practised on this unhappy monarch, thus 
failea into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are 
tpkl, always used him as a foot-stool for mounting his 
horse : he added the bitterness of ridicnle to his insults, 
IMtd usually observed, that an attitude like that, to 
which Valerian was was the best statue that 

c.on\A he ecected in honour of hjs victory, tn this 
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abject situation he lived for some years ; and when he 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, 
stuffed with straw, and formed into the likeness of a 
human figure, was preserved for ages in the most 
celebrated temple of Persia ; a more real monument of 
triumph, than the fancied trophies of brass and marble 
so often erected by Roman vanity. The tale is moral 
and pathetic. Some historians, however, call the truth 
of it in question. But w hatever treatment V alerian might 
receive, it is certain that he languished away his life in 
hopeless captivity. 

When Valerian was taken prisoner, his son (020) 
Gallienus promising to revenge the insult was ^ ^ 
chosen emperor ; but he soon evinced that he ^ ^ 

sought rather the splendour thah the toils of 
empire. It is not easy to describe the various cha- 
racter of this prince: he was a ready orator, an elegant 
poet, a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a most 
contemptible sovereign. WJien the reins of govern- 
ment were held by so weak a hand, it is not surprising 
that a crowed of usurpers should distract the provinces; 
but the revival of the thirty tyrants of Athens at Rome 
is rather the child of an ingenious fancy, than the 
offspring of truth. The reign of this emperor, how- 
ever, is marked by accumulated calamities. In Sicily 
troops of banditti and a licentious crowd of slaves and 
peasants plundered the country, and intercepted the 
revenue of the capital. In Alenandria the inhabitants, 
abandoned to the rage of their passions, maintained a 
civil war within the city; and for twelve successive years 
every street was polluted with blood, and every building 
of Strength was converted into a citadel. 

Galliennfs having led an army to besiege the city of 
Milan which had been taken by one of the usurping 
tyrants, was there slain by his own soldiers, Martian 
one of his generals having conspired against him. 

(821) The origin of Claudius, who was nominate 
to succeed Gallienus, weui obscnre, but his a d 
merit had attracted the favor nf Decius. He ’ 
was a man of great valour^ reaiafkable for the 

1 2 
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strength of his body and the vigour of his mind. Thus 
endowed, he in some measure put a stop to llie pre- 
cipitate decline of the empire, and once more seemed 
to restore (he glory of Rome. 

The first labour of Claudius was to revive in his troops 
a sense of order and obedience ; and after painting to 
them the exhausted slate of the empire and the mischief 
arising from their own lawless caprice, he declared that 
he intended to point the first effort of their arms against 
the rapacious barbarians. 

These barbarians had made their principal and most 
sucbessful irruptions into Thrace and Macedonia. 
They swarmed over all Greece, and had pillaged the 
famous city of Athens, which had long been (he school 
of polite arts to the Romans. I’he Goths had no 
veneration for the embellishments which tend to soften 
and humanize the mind, but destroyed all monuments 
of taste and learning with the most, savage alacrity. 
But the empire seemed to tremble in every quarter^ 
Above three hundred titousand barbarians came down 
the river Danube, with two thousand ships fraught with 
men and ammunition, spreading terror and devastation 
on every side. 

In this state of universal dismay, Claudius alone 
seemed to continue unshaken. He marched his dis- 
proporlioned array against the savage invaders, of 
whom he made an incredible slaughter; so that the 
Gotha for a considerable time marie but feeble oppo- 
sitioti; but a pestilential fever put a period to his life, 
after a rpfign of two years, to the great regret of his 
subjects. 

The reign of ^Claudius was active and successful; 
and such is (he character given of him by historians, 
that he is said to have uniled in himself the moderation 
of Augustus, the valor of Trajan, the piety of Anto- 
ninus, and all (he virtues of the good princes who had 
reigned before him. 

. ,, Immediately after the death of Claudius^ 
* the *army made choice of (822) Aurelian, 
■ master of the horse, who turned his arm* 
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agRiil^t Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Palmyra and, 
the East. Modern Europe has produced several il- 
lustrious women who have sustained with glory the 
weight of empire; but, if we except the doubtful 
achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the 
only female whose superior genius broke through the 
servile indolence imposed on her sex by the climate 
and manners of Asia. She claimed her descent from 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt, equalled in beauty her 
ancestor Cleopatra, and far surpassed that princess m 
chastity and valour. She possessed in equal perfection the 
Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian languages ; and had 
compared the merits of Homer and Plato under the 
tuition of the sublime Longinus. 

Odenuthus, who had raised himself from a private 
station to the dominion of the East, courtec^and ob- 
tained her hand, and his success was in a great measure 
ascribed to her prudence. They twice 'pursued the 
Persian monarch to the .gates of Ctesiphon ; but the 
Palmyrenian prince, invincible in war, fell a victim to 
domeslic treason, and was assassinated in the midst of 
a great entertainment by his nephew Mseonis, who was 
soon after sacrificed by Zenobia to the naemory of her 
husband, 

Zenobia had long disclaimed the Roman power, 
and established an empire of her own. To oppose 
this extraordinary woman, Aurelian led his army into 
Asia, when an engagement took place near the city of 
Emesa, in Syria. Both armies were very powerful 
and numerous; the one trained up under the most 
valiant leader of his time; the other led on by a woman, 
who seemed to control the pride of man. The battle 
was long and obstinate ; victory for some time inclined 
to the side of the Asiatics; but the perseverance of 
Aurelian’s generals at last carried the day. 'Tlie enemy 
was defeat^, and Zenobia was obliged to fly to Palmyra- 
for safety. She prepared for a vigorous defence, and 
declared that the last moment of her reign should be the 
last of her life. 

Palmyra, situated amid the barren deserts of Arabia, 
l 3 
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d^riv^s it9 name from the multitude of adjacent palan 
treea. The aiUiulion between the ^ulph of Persia and 
the ter ran e an rendered it convenient to the cara- 
vans: and Palmyra, by the elevation of Odenathus 
-and Zenobia, was exalted into a temporary rival of 
Rome. 

The emperor pursuing Zenobia to this city did all 
in his power to induce her to submission ; but the 
haughty queen refused his proffered terms of life and 
security with scorn, relying on the succours which she 
expected from the Persians, the Saracens, and the 
Armenians. Deceived in this respect and despairing 
of relief, she attempted to fly into Persia; but was 
taken by a chosen body of horse sent to pursue her. 
The city of Palmyra likewise submitted to tbe con; 
queror, ^ 

The conduct of Zenobia as a captive diminished 
her former fame. She implored the mercy of Aureliun, 
acknowledged the guilt of resistance, and imputed it to 
the counsels of her secretary Longinus, the celebrated 
*critic. The unlettered mind of AureUan was not to 
be moved hy genius or learning* The unhappy minister 
was doomed to immediate execution; but the fatne of 
Longinus will survive that of the queen who betrayed 
him, §ud the emperor who coodomned him. 

(Zenobia was reserved to grace the emperor’s triumph; 
lo wborn he afterwards behaved with a generous clemency. 
She was presented with an elegant villa at Tivoli; her 
.daughters married into noble families, .and her race 
w€w not extinct in th^jflfth century. 

Historians giv^ us the following account of the death 
of Aurelian, When he threatened one of his secte- 
taries, who was accused of extortion, the last hope 
which remained for the criminal was, to involve some 
of the principal officers of the army in Jus dnnger, or M 
^ast in his feai;p. Artfully couaterfeiting ;his nwster’s 
hand» shewed them, in - a long and bloody list, their 
oivn names devosted to > death. iWithout suspecthq^ or 
examining the fraud, they resolved to secure itheir lives 
,by Ifae murder^of the ttiiiporor.^ Oa his inaaroh,' between 
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ByraDtium and Heraclea, Aurelian was suddenly aU 
lacked by the conspirators, whose stations gave them 
a right to surround his person, and after a short resist- 
ance fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom he 
had always loved and trusted. He died regretted by 
the army, detested by the senate, but universally acknow- 
ledged as a warlike and fortunate prince, the UBeful> 
though severe reformer of a degenerate state. 

(823) Tacitus, a man of great merit, and a relation of 

Cornelius Tacitus, the celebrated historian, succeeded 
Aurelian in the empire. When he ascended ^ ^ 
the imperial throne, he gave his estate to the ' * 

public, and bis money to the soldiers. He ' 
was extremely temperate, and fond of learning. The 
works of Tacitus, in particular, were greatly honored 
by him. He commanded that they should be placed 
in every public library throughout the empire, and that 
many copies of them should be transcribed at the public 
expence. 

His reign began with great moderation and justice; 
but, after enjoying the empire about six months, he 
died of a fever in his march to oppose the Persians 
and Scythians, who had invaded the eastern parts of 
the empire. 

(824) Florianus, the brother of Tacitus, iugtaBtJy 
usurped the purple, without watting for the ^ ri 
approbation of the senate. (825) Probus, the ' q’ 
heroic general of the East, declared hmself 

the avenger of the insulted authority of that assembly. 
Though the effeminate troops of Syria appeared un- 
equal to encounter the h^^dy legions of Europe, yet 
the activity of Probus tfiumpbed over every obstacle. 
Tbe ^veterans of his rival sickened in the sultry heats of 
Cilicia; and Florianus, after enjoying the emperial title 
About three months, fell a sacrifice to the^ contempt of 
hi^ soldiers at Tarsus. 

The victorious Frobus hastened with an army to re- 
press ^he Germans in Gaul, of whom be killed / 
four hundred thousand, He then marched * 
into Dalmatia, to oppoae and subdue tbe Sar- T ' 
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Biatiaus. Froov ihence led his forces into ThracC', 
and compelled the Goths to sue for peace. The king 
of Persia submitted at liis approach; and on his return 
to Europe he divided the depopulated parts of Thrace 
among its barbarous invaders. 

The rebellion of Bonosus and Proculirs was speedily 
crushed. The former, who was so remarkable a votary 
of Bacchus, that he could drink as much wine as ten men 
without being disordered, being defeated hanged himself 
in despair. Probus, immediately after his death, could 
not avoid pointing at the body, and saying, “ There 
bangs, not a man, but a bottle.” 

The discipline which had been introduced into the 
camp by Aurelian was maintained, though with less 
cruelty, by Probus; the troops were exercised in co* 
veriug with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia; and an unhealthy tract of marshy ground 
near Sirmium, where Probus was born, was converted 
into tillage by their labour. But the emperor in these 
words did not sufficiently consult the fierce dispositions 
of the legionaries, and an unguarded expression, that 
on the establishment of universal peace he mi^t 
abolish the necessity of a standing army, proved fata] 
to him. In one of the hottest days of summer, as he 
severely urged their toil, the soldiers threw down their 
took, grasped their arms, and broke out into a furious 
mutiny. The emperor vainly sought refuge in a lofty 
tower; the doors were forced, and a thousand swords 
were plunged into the body of the prince. The rage 
of the troops was extinguished with his life ; they 
lamented their rashness, and by an honorable mo- 
nument perpetuated the fame ^ of his victories : — 

Here lies the emperor Probus, truly xleserving the 
name; a subduer of barbarians, and a conqueror of 
usurpers." 

On (he death of ProbuS, (02G) Carus, then cap- 
jy tarn of the guards, was proclaimed emperor 
■ by the army, who, in order to strengthen hi» 
authority, uuUed his two sons, Carinus and 
Nun^rian, with mm in. command ; die former of whomi 
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Vns as much sullied by his vices, as the younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modesty, and courage. 

The new emperor had scarce time to punish the mur- 
derers of the late monarch, whon he was alarmed by a 
fresh irruption of the Sarmatiaiis, over whom he gained 
a signal victory. The Persian monarch also made sorhe 
attempts on the empire j but was alarmed at the ap- 
proach of the Rbnians, aud endeavoured to retard their 
progress by a negociation of peacev His ambassadors 
■entered the camp about sunset, at a time when the troops 
were satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. The 
Persians expressed their desire of being introduced to 
the Roman emperor. They were at length conducted 
to a soldier, who was seated on the grass. A piece of 
stale bacon and a few hard peas con'lposed his supper. 
A coarse woollen garment of pUrple alone announced 
his dignity. The conference was conducted with the 
same disregard of courtly elegance, Carus, taking 
off a cap which he wore to^onceal his baldness, as- 
sured the ambassadors that^ unless their master ac- 
knowledged the superiority of Jlorae, he would speedily 
render Persia as naked of trees, as his own head was 
destitute of hair. The ministers of the Great King 
trembled and retired, 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. He 
marched to the walls of Ctesiphon, and gaiaed a com- 
plete victory. What the result of this success might 
have been is not known, for he was shortly after struck 
dead by lightning in his tent with many others who were 
round him. 

(827) The talents of Numerian, the youngest son, 
were rather of the contemplative, than of the active 
kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly forced 
him from the ehade of retirement, neither his temper 
nor his purst^ts had qualified him for command. His 
constitution was destroyed by the hardships of the 
Persian war; and he had contracted from the he^t of 
the elimate such a weakness in his eyes, as obliged 
him to confine himself to the solitude of a tent or litter* 
The peculiarity of his situation excited the ambitiA of 
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^€i;, feth^r.inr.lw, whojhired a mercenary villain 
to muddier the in hia lUter ; and, in ^er >to 

Cpi^peol tine foetj repprted that he still alive, but 
to hear the4ighb In this manner was tl\z dead 
i)).ody .carried about for some days, Aper coDjtinuiug 
attend it with the ptmost appeara.noe of ireepept, 
0 ^ tp take orders as usnaL But a report 

..^ppp circulated through the camp, at firat in secret 
VKhtaperSj and length in Ipud clamours, of the em- 
jperor’s death. The impatience of the soldiera could 
long support a st^e of ^uspence. When with 
Vadc cariosity they broke into the imperial tent, and 
dj^^overed only the corpse of Numerian, the conceal- 
^ ^ m^nt was interpreted as au evidence of guilt. 
' In the midrt of this tumult, Diocletian, one of 
.the most noted generals of his time, was chosen 
empeffp;*, and killed Aper with his oivn hand. Cari- 
nas, tbe remaining son, did not Jong survive his father 
and brother, being slo^in ^ a tribune of tbe soldiers. 


CHAPTER V. 

Diqcletian, Maa:tf»inn, Gahrius, and Canttantius^ 
Cofistanfine^EstablUhnufnt of Christianity^ Seat of 
EfSOfire troMsftrred from Rome to Byzantium^ 

A. V. 285.-337. 

^ As the reign of Diocletian was more illustrious 
* than that of any of his predecessors, so was his 
birth more obscure. His parents had been 
slaves ; but the strong claims of merit proppreo. bis 
ekvation, ' > 

Conscious that the weight of the empire was tfQO 
heavy for a single person to sustain, (B2B) Diocletian 
took Maximian, his general, as a partper in tiie fatigues 
^ duty^ making him his equal aud companion on the 
throne., fiut as dangerous insurrections stjU. broke 
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<}ut/ Diocl&tiaa was of opiaioQ, that the empkef assailed 
on every side, required on evcry^ side the presence (rf 
aa emperor. He therefore resolved agaia to divide his 
powei*, aod with the inferior title of Caesar, to. confer 
on two generals of approved merit an equal share W 
the sovereign authority, (829) Galerius and C^stdn- 
tius were the two persons invested with the second 
honours of the imperial purple. The eictraction and 
manners of the former werq the same as those of Max- 
imian ; but the mother of the latter was a niece of the 
emperor Claudius; and a youth spent in arms had not 
changed his mild disposition. The defence of Gao), 
Spain, and Britain, was entrusted to CoDstaotius y the 
banks of the Danube to Galerius ; Italy and - Africa to 
Mn^ilnian j whiie Xhrace, Egypt, and the rich coihitries 
of Asia, were reserved to Diocletian. Each was sq- 
vereign within his own jurisdiction, and their united 
authority extended over the whole monarchy. This 
was a ruinous plan of policy; but such was the dis- 
ordered state of the empire, that no abilities could 
apply a proper remedy. The northen Germanic 
nations still remained unsubdued. Constantly at war 
with the Ropians, they made irruptions, when the arniies, 
sent to repress their invasions, were called away ; and 
on their return, they as suddenly withdrew into their 
cold, barren, and inaccessible retreats. 

In the mean time, as if the external miseries of the 
empire were not sufHcient, the teuth and last persecu- 
tion was renewed against the Christians. Thi^ is said 
to have exceeded all the former in severity; aftd such 
was the zeal with which it was pursued, that in an 
ancient inscription we informed that the govetn- 
ment had effaced tlie name of th6 Christians, aud had 
restored and propagated the worship of the gods. 
Their attempts, however, were but the malicious ef- 
forts of an expiring party ; for Christianity soon after 
waa established by law, and triumphed over the malice 
of all its enemies. ^ . 

In the midst of the trouble raised by this persecu- 
tion, and of the contents that strdek at the ,exteDiai 
I 0 
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parts of the slate, Diocletian and Maximian surprigech 
the world Ijy resigning their dignities on the same day, 
and retiring into private stations, Historians are much' 
divided concerning the motives that induced them 
to^ giver up those honours, which they had purchased 
with so much danger^ Lactantius says, that they 
were compelled lo it by Galerius, who threatened them 
wiUi a. civil war, if they refused. Diocletian, at the 
place of his nativity, spent his time in rural amuse, 
ments, and at last died either by poison or madness. 
Maximian longed once more for power, atid disturbed 
the two succeeding reigns with vain efforts to resume 
it. Being obliged to leave Rome, where he had oc- 
casioned great confusion, he went into Gaul, where he 
was. kindly received by Constantine, then acknowledged 
epnperoT of the west. But there also continuing his^ 
intrigues, and endeavouring to (orce his own daughter 
to destroy her husband, he was detected and put to 
death. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had resigned 
^ p the purple, their station was tilled by the two 
* Caesars, Gakrius and Constantrus, who imme- 
diately assumed the title of Augustus^ 

The character of Constantins was truly amiable. 
He WM frugal, chaste, and temperate. Being one day 
reproached by Diocletian's ambassadors for his poverty, 
he only intimated his wants to the people, and in a few 
hours the sums presented liim amazed the beholders, 
and eKjiiweded their highest expectations. ** Learn 
hence, '^ aaid he then to the ambassadors, that the 
love of the people is the richest treasure ; and that a 
princess wealth is never so safe aa when hia people are 
the guardians of his exchequer." 

In the second year of his reign, he went over iqto 
Britain, and leaving his son- (630) Constantine as a 
kind of hostage in the court of his partner in the 
empire, he took up bis residence at York. He. there 
continued in the practice of his usual virtues, till a 
sudden indisposition made him begin to think of a 
succesBon Though his son was immediately sent for, 
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Constantius was past recovery before his arrival. He 
received him, however, with marks of the utmost af- 
fection, and raising himself in his bed gave him several 
instructions, particularly reconomending thevChristians 
to his protection. He then bequeathed the empire to 
his care, and crying out, *'That none but the pious 
Constantine should succeed him," he expired in his 
arms. 

His death was succeeded by the elevation of Con- 
stantine. The ideas of inheritance and sue- ^ 
cession are so familiar, that the generality of ' 

mankind consider them as founded, not only in 
reason, but nature. Our imagination readily transfers 
the same principles from private property to publhc 
dominion: and whenever a virtuous father leaves be- 
hind him a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, 
or even, the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and of aflfection operates with irresistible 
weight. 

When Constantine was proclaimed in Britain, his 
partner in the empire was so much enraged at his ad- 
vancement, that he was going to condemn the messenger 
who brought him the account; but being dissuaded, 
he seemed to acquiesce in what he could not prevent, 
and sent him the ensigns of royalty. 

After the death of Galerius, and the defeat of se- 
veral competitors for the throne, Constantine ^ 
became sole master of tbe Roman world, when 
he honoured the senate with his presence, and 
assured that illustrious order of his sincere regard. 
He now resolved to establish the Christian religion on 
so sure a basis, that no revolution should shake it. 
Edicts were issued, declaring that the Christians 
should be eased of all their grievances, and received 
into places of trust and authority; and it was ordained 
that no criminal should for the future suffer death by 
the cross, which had formerly been th^ usual way of 
punishing slaves convicted of capital offences. The 
progress and establishment of the. Christian religion 
were favoured and assisted. by several causes, The zeal 
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virtuei of the first Christiaqs, which corresponded 
with the purity of their doctrines, could not fail to 
pommaDd the veneration of the people, and increase 
the nupiber of their followers. The doctrine of a 
future life, and the immortality of the soul, though 
generally rejected, impressed the minds of the more 
exalted sages of Greece and Rome. Philosophy 
pointed out the hope, and divine revelation alone 
ascertains the existence of a future state. Rtenial 
happiness, on evangelical conditions, was accepted by 
great numbers of every religion, of every rank, and of 
every province, in the Roman empire. The ecclesias- 
tical governors of the Christians were taught to unite 
the , wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dpve. , 

(B31) Having now restore peace through all his 
dominions, Constantine resolved to transfer the impe- 
i;ial seat from Rome to Byzantium or Constantinople, 
A rj as it was afterwards called. From this period, 
* the empire, like a flower transplanted info a 
foreign clime, languished by degrees, and at 
length sunk into nothing. Five of the seven hills, 
which, on the approach to Constantinople, appear to 
rile abov^ each other, were enclosed within the walls 
of Constantine. The population of his favoured city 
VMaa the next most serious object of attention, The 
inhabitants of Rome, and the more ancient cities of the 
empire, were at first allured or compelled to relinquish 
their residence; hut bis subjects were attracted at 
last by the seat of government, and Coustantioople in 
less than a century became superior to Rome. Italy 
indeed was desolated by the change. Robbed of its 
wealth and inhabitants, it sunk into a state of languor. 
Crowded with villas now deserted by their voluptuous 
owners, this once fertile country was unable to main- 
^iD itself. 

This removal produced no immediafis alteration in 
tbe goyernmeiit ; the inhabitauts of Rome, though with 
reluctance, submitted to the change; nor was there for 
or tiu^e years any disturbance in the statCi until 
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At length the Goths, finding that the Romans had with- 
dra^i^n all their garrisons along the Danube, renewed 
their inroads, and i^avaged the country with the utmost 
cruelty, Constantine, however, soon repressed their 
incursions, and so straightened them, that near one 
hundred thousand orf their nunrber perished by cold and 
hunger. These and some ojher insurrections being 
happily suppressed, the government of the empire was 
divided as follow* : Constantine, the emperor's eldeat 
son, commanded in Gaul and the western provinces ; 
Constantius, his second, governed Africa and lllyrieum ; 
and Constans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. 

The latter part l>f Constantine’s reign was peaceful 
and splendid. Ambassadors from the Indies came to 
acknowledge his authority; the Persiansi who were 
ready for fresh inroads, finding him prepared to oppose 
them, sent humbly to desire his friendship and forgive- 
ness. Having enjayed an uninterrupted now of private 
as well as public felicity, he died in the thirtieth y^Ar 
of his reign. His adherence to chastity and tern- ^ ^ 
perauce preserved his constitution to a late ‘ 

period of life. In dispatch of business he was 
indefatigable ; in the field he was intrepid soldier and 
consummate general. He established a religion that 
continues to be the blessing of maukind ; but pursued a 
scheme of politics that destroyed the empire. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Constantine II. ComtantiuSy and Constans^uUan the 
Apoiiate — Jovian and Vahntinian^Valens—Gratian — 
Theodosius— Arcadius and Honorius — Destruction of 
the Western Empire by Alaric, King of the Goths, and 
Genseric King of the Vandals ^Augustulus, the last 
Emperor of the West. Odoacer, King of Italy. 

A. u. 337.-476. 

Hithrrto the characters of Ihe Roidnn emperors 
having been intimately connected with the history of 
the state, its rise or decline might have been said to 
depend on the virtues or vices, the wisdom or the in- 
dolence, of those who governed it. But from this dreary 
period its recovery was become desperate; no wis- 
dom could obviate its fall, no courage oppose the evils 
that surrounded it on every side. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into a minute account of the characters of 
its succeeding emperors, it will at present suffice to 
take a general survey of this part of the history, and 
rather describe the causes by which the slate was 
brought down to nothing, than the persons who neither 
could hasten nor prevent its decline. 

(832) The three sons of the late emperor agreed to a 

. partition of the empire; but three years had 

‘ sfikrcely elapsed before Constantine 11. and Con- 
staiis were murdered. Constantins, who reigned 
twenty-four years, was weak, timid, and unsuccessful. 
Governed by his eunuchs and bis wives, he was unBt 
taprop the falling empire. 

(833) Julian his successor, sumamed the Apostate, 
on account of his relapse into Paganism, assumed the 
character of supreme pontiff, as toon as he ascended 
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the throne, according to the custom of his ^ p 
idolatrous predecessors. He dedicated a do- 
mestic chapel to his tutelar deiiy the sun ; his 
gardens were filled with statues and altars of the gods; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the ap- 
pearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he 
saluted the parent of light with a sacrifice; the blood 
of another victim was shed at the moment when the 
sun sunk below the horizon ; and the moon, ihe stars, 
and Ihe genii of the night, received their respective 
and seasonable honours from the indefatigable devotion 
of Julian. Amidst the sacred, but licentious crowd 
of priests, of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, 
wlio were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 
was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to 
blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slanghter the 
victim, and thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels 
of the expiring animaly to draw forth the heart or liver, 
and to read, with the consummate skill of an haruspex, 
the imaginary si^ts of future events. A constant's apply 
of beautiful birds were transported from distant climates 
to bleed on the allars of the goda; an hundred oxen 
were frequently sacrificed by Julian in one day; and it 
soon became a popular jest, that if he should return 
w ith conquest from the Persian war, the breed of homed 
cattle must infallibly be extinguished, Every part of 
the world," says Libanius, “ displayed the prospect of 
fiaming altars, bleediug victims, and the smoke of 
incense. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
on the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same dx 
afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their 
joyous volaries." 

The Christian religion, however, was founded upon a 
rock, against which nothing could prevail* It triumphed 
over all opposition, 

Julian, after driving the barbarians, who had taken 
fifty towns upon the Rhine, out of their new settle- 
ments, fell by the Scythian darts in the second year of 
his reign. 
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(834) Jovian and Valentinian tad virtue and atinength 
sufficient to preserve the empire from immediately 
^ jy falling under its enemies. No prince saw the 
363 “^c^ssity of restoring the ancient plan of the 

empire more than Valentinian. The former 
emperors had drained all the frontier garrisons, merely 
^ to strengthen their own power at home j but his whole 
life 'was employed in fortifying the banks of the Rhinej 
making levies, raising castles, placing troops in proper 
stations, and furnishing them with subsistence for their 
support. 

(835) In the reign of the emperor Valens, however, an 
event, which some discerning politicians had foreseen, 
brought a new enemy to assist in the universal des- 
truction. That tract of land, which lies between the 
Palus Mteotis, the mountains of Caucasus, and the 
Caspian sea, was inhabited by a numerous savage peo- 
ple, who went by the name of the Huns and Alans. 
Their soil was fertile, and the inhabitants fond of 
robbery and plunder invaded the country of the Goths, 
and made that aatioa dy before them. The Goths, in 
eonsternation, presented themselves on the banks of the 
Danube, and with suppliant air entreated the Romans to 
allow them, a place of refuge. This they easily obtained 
from Valens, who assigned several portions of land in 
Thrace for their support, but left them destitute of all 
needful supplies. Stimulated, tlierefore, by hunger and 
resentment they soon after tosc against their protectors, 
^ -p and in H dreadful engagement, which was fought 

* near AdrianopJe, they destroyed Valens and the 
greatest part of his army. 

The Roman armies being thus weakened, Ihe em- 
porors, finding it difficult at last to raise levies in the 
provinces, were obliged to hire one body of barbarians 
to oppose another. This expedient had its use in 
circumstances of immediate danger. But the Romans 
found it as difficult to rid themselves of tbeir new 
allies, ^3 their former enemtes. Thus thn empire 
was not ruined by any particular invasion, but sunk 
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gradually under the weight of different attacks. When 
the barbarians bad wasted one provincei those who 
succeeded the first spoilers proceeded to another; ^ 
till at last, (836) under the emperor Gratian, 

Italy became tlie frontier of its own doUiiuion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius in some 
measure retarded the destruction which Irad begun in 
the time of Valeiis ; but after his death the ^ ^ 
enemy became irresistible. A large body of ’ 
Goths had been called in to assist the regular 
forces of the empire, under the command of Aluric, 
their king. This Gothic prince, who is represented 
as brave, impetuous, and enterprising, perceiving the 
weakness of the state, and how little Arcadius and 
Honorius, the successors of Theodosius, were ^ 
able to secure it, put himself at the head of his * 
barbarous forces, declared war against his em- 
ployers, and fought the armies of the empire for some 
years with various success, In proportion as his troops 
were cut off, he received new supplies from his native 
forests: and at lenglh, putting his mighty design in 
execution, passed the Alps, and poured down like a 
torrent upon the fruitful valleys of Italy. 

This charming region had long been the seat of 
indolence and sensual delight: its fields were turned 
into gardens of pleasure, which only served to enervate 
the possessors. The timid inhabitants beheld with 
terror a dreadful enemy ravaging their country, while 
their wretched emperor Honorius, who was then in ^ 
Ravenna, still seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, 
and to refuse any accommodation. 

But the inhabitants of Ronie felt the calamities of 
the times with double aggravation. This great city, 
which had long been mistress of the world, now saw 
herself besieged by ap array of fierce and rterrible hsf- 
bar.iaos ; and being crowded with inhabitants, it was 
reduced, by the extremities of pestilence and famine, 
to a most deplorable situation. (B37) In this extremity 
the senate despatched ti^ir ambassadors to Alaric, 
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desiring him either to grant them a peace on reasonal>(c 
terms, or allow them to tight with him in the open^tield. 
To this message, however, the Gothic monarch only 
replied, with a burst of Ja lighter, '* That thick grass 
was easier to cut than thin,*’ implying that their troop# 
when cooped Cvithin the narrow compass of the city, 
would be more easily overcome, than when drawn out 
in order of battle. He demanded all their riches and 
their slaves. When he was asked “ What then he would 
kave them he sternly replied Their lives.** These 
were hard conditions for such a city to accept; but 
compelled by necessity they raised an immense treasure 
by taxation, and by stripping the heathen temples ; and 
at length bought off their fierce invader., Alaric 
now finding that he might become master of Rome 
whenever he thought proper, returned with his army a 
short time after; pressed it more closely than he had 
done before, and at last took k. Thus a city, which for 
ages had plundered the rest of the world, and enriched 
itself with the spoils of mankind, now felt, in turn, the 
sad reverse of fortune, and suffered all that barbarity 
could inflict, or patience endure. The soldiers had 
^ jy liberty to pillage all places except the Christian 
* churches. In the midst of this horrible desolation, 
so great was the reverence of these barbarians 
for our holy religion, that the Pagan Romans found 
safety in applying to those of the Christian persuasion 
for protection. This dreadful devastation continued for 
three ^;days, and unspeakable were the precious monu- 
ments, both of art and learning, that sunk under the 
fury of the conquerors. 

What Alaric spared, Genseric, king of the Vandals, 
not long after contributed to destroy. His merciless 
soldiers, for fourteen days successively, ravaged with 
implacable fury that venerable place. The capital of 
the empire being thus ransacked several times, and 
Italy over-run by barbarouB invaders from the remotest 
parts of Europe, the western emperors, for some time, 
continued to hold the title without the power of royalty. 
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Honorius lived till he saw himself stri|)ped of ^ 
the greatest part of his dominions; his capital * 
taken by the Goths; the Huns possessed of ' 
Paimonia ; the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals, established 
iu Spain; and the Burgundians settled in Gaul, where 
the Goths also fixed their residence. After some time, 
the inhabitants of Rome, being abandoned by their 
princes, feebly attempted to take the supreme power 
into their own hands. Britain and Armorica, began to 
regulate themselves by their own laws, Thus the power 
of the state was entirely broken, and those who assumed 
the title of emperors only encouBtered certain destruc- 
tion. (1^38) At length, even the very name a jy 
emperor of the West expired, on the abdication ' 
of Auguslulus. (839) Odoacer, general of the 
Heruli, assumed the title of king ot all Italy, 

Such was the end of this great empire, which had 
conquered mankind with its arms, and instructed the 
Morld with its wisdom ; which had risen by temperauce, 
and fallen by Tuxury ; which had been established by a 
spirit of patriotism, and bad sunk into ruin, when the 
empire was become so exlensive, that a Roman citizen 
was but an empty name. 

Rome, however, still attracts the presence and com- 
mands the admiration of the learned and curious 
traveller. He views with raphire the glowing figures 
of the sculptor, he gazes with astonishment on the 
.stupendous works of ancient magnificence, and traces 
with devout veneration the footsteps of heroes and men 
of genius. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Misctllaneous Remarks^ 


A. c. 30. — A. D. 476. 

(B40) The power of the praetorian bands very much 
conduced to the fall of the Roman empire. They were 
instituted by Augustus, to guard his person and to 
'maintain his usurped dominion. That such a formidable 
body might not alarm the Roman people, three cohorts 
only were stationed in the capital, while the rest were 
dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy. After the 
Romans had been accustomed to subjection, Tiberius, 
under the ppetence of relieving Italy from a heavy 
burthen and improving the military discipline, assembled 
them in the city in a permanent camp. 

The armed iiiiuislers of despotism frequently over- 
turn that throne which they were intended to support. 
Introduced into the palace and the senate, the prslorian 
bands began to perceive their own strength, and the 
weakness of civil government. A succession of em- 
perors, whom they created or dethroned, convinced 
them that the Supreme power was at their disposal. 

To curb the insolence and balance the power of those 
formidable bands, Titus, Trajan, and the Antoniqeg, by 
restoring the influence of the senate, preserved an in- 
termediate pow«?^ "between them and the army. The 
image of their ancient freedom was even held up to the 
people. But Severus, educated in camps, had been 
accustomed to the despotism of military command. He 
annihilated the authority of the senate, and governed 
bj the army. He augmented the guards to four times 
the ancient number, and recruited them indUcriminatelj 
from all the provinces of the empire. 
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Various causes have been assigned for ihe immense 
irruptions of barbarians, which poured from the north 
into the imperial dominions. (B41) The decline of the 
Homan empire, which the barbarous nations perceived, 
was the true cause of the invasion of the Roman ter- 
ritories. The west and north of Europe, as well as 
the north of Asia, had alwa^'s been the seat of roving 
and martial tribes, who were ready on every occasion 
to change their abodes, from the desire of more in- 
viting settlements, or the hope of plunder and glory. 
The defeat and destruction of the Cimhri by Marius, 
and the terror^of the Roman name occasioned by a long 
series of victories, repressed for a long time the fury 
of the unconquered nations, and drove to a different 
direction the torrent of the nortli. Still, however, a 
sagacious observer of human affairs might have looked 
to these regions with anxious forebodings for his 
country. The philosophical eye of an historian* saw, 
from afar, the nations that were to revenge; the cause 
of mankind, and marked, on the German frontier, the 
cloud that was to burst in thunder on Rome. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Incidtnis and curious Partkulari. 

A. n. 30 . — A. D. 476 . 

(842) In the beginning of the reign of Augustus, one 
of his veteran soldiers requested his protection in a 
certain cause ; but the emperor, taking little notice of 
his reqi^est, desired him to apply to an advocate. 
“ Ah replied the soldier, it was not by proxy that 
I served you at the battle of Actium.'* This reply 
pleased Augustus so much, that he pleaded his cause in 
person, and, of course, gained it for him. 

(843) Maecenas, an able slatesm^, and a great 
patron of learning, had great influence over Augustus. 

• Tacitui. 
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His taleDts qualified him for the highest posts, but hrs 
love of ease would not suffer him to accept them. 
His benevolence, however, often made him employ his 
credit with the emperor, in behalf of his friends, and 
seldom without success. Of the freedom with which 
he corrected the faults of Augustus, Dion Cassius gives 
us the following remarkable instance. Perceiving the 
emperor to be much out (if temper, while he sat in 
judgment on some criminals, he wrote the following 
note, and ^Ihrew it into his lap: — “Come down from 
the tribunal, executioner.*' Augustus read it, and 
immediately descended, without passing sentence on 
any of the criminals. 

(844) The most remarkalde event, that ever distin- 
guished any period, was the nativity of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who was born at Bethlehem, in Judaea, 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Augustus, and 
ill the year of the world four thousand and, four. He 
was crucified in the tliirty-thuid year of his age, duri\ig 
the reign of Tiberius. 

(045) Caligula was so extravagant, that he caused 
jewels to he dissolved among his sauces, He some 
times had services of pure gold presented before his 
guesis instead of meat, observing, “ That a 

* ' man should be an economffet, or an emperor.’' 

’ Of all animalsx the admirable properties of the 
itorse, perhaps, entitle him most to our regard ; but the 
esteem of Caligula for Incitatus, which was the ex- 
pressive name of his favourite beast, degenerated into a 
wild and ridiculous passion. His stable, if we may 
credit the joint testimones of Dion Cassius and Sueto* 
oius, was of marble, his manger of ivory, and his 
collar of pearls. He was admitted as a member into 
the college of priests, which bad been instituted on 
tile deification of the emperor ; and if the latter had 
survived, it was his intention to have recompensed the 
swiftness and fidj^ity of Incitatus with the ensigns of, 
the consulship. ^ 

In the year of Christ forty, the name of Christians 
was first given, at Antioch, to the followers of the 
Redeemer of mankind. 
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(846) Tn the reign of Claudius, Arria, the tvife of 
Csecinna Paetus, was a singular pattern of conjugal 
affection. Camilins Scribonianus, the governor of 

Dalmatia, having taken up arras agi^st the ^ 
emperor, Peetus joined himself lo bk party, * 

and being soon after taken prisoner was sent 
by sea to Rome. The connubial partner of his pros- 
perity deserted him not in the hour of danger ; and 
Arria in vain solicited the inexorable guards of her 
husband to indulge her with tlie mournful pleasure of 
ascending the same vessel. “ It is usuah’* Said she, 
" to grant to a man of his quality a feW slaves to 
attend him ; I will perform that duty, and sat^e you 
the trouble of a more numerous retinue.” Her con- 
stancy was not vanquished by their refusal : in a small 
bark she kept close to the ship, and braved the perils 
tff the turbulent Adriatic. The illness of her only son 
was a severer trial of her fortitude; she disdained to 
augment the distress of Paetus by this new affliction ; 
the pious fraud was supported by the painful regulation 
of her features ; her smiles disguised the anxiety of the 
mother; and when the youth expired, her 'equivocal 
answer “ that he was at resl,^' allayed the fears, and 
satisfied the enquiries of her liusbaiul. 

Amidst a corfupt and vicious agfe, a virtuous prince 
would have cherished with delight so rare an example 
of conjugal fidelity. But, in the eyes of the tyrant 
and his minions, the merits of Arria could not atone 
for the rashness of Paetus; ahd the only indulgence, 
that was granted, was the choice of his own death, 
While he hesitated, his irresolution was tenderly re- 
proached by the magnanimity of Arria ; she plunged a 
dagger in her bosom, and as her dying hand presented 
the bloody weapon to her husband, “ It is not this 
wound I feel,” exclaimed she, but that, Psetus, which 
you must receive.” 

(647) In the year seventy- nine, an ei^ptioii of niDuiit 
Vesuvius did considerable damage, overwhelming 
many towns, and sending its ashes into countries more 
than a hundred miles distanU Upon tliis memorable 
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ficcasion, Pliny, the naturalist lost bis life ; for beirng^ 
ur^ii by too ea^cr a curii^sily tu oliserve the eruptror^^ 
he wnb suflocaled in the tlanies. Atnoii!^ other cities, 
whieb were destroyed by lliis dreadful eruption, were 
Poiiipeii and H ercinuneuin ; the ruins of \ihiuli last iiave 
been siuue discovered, 

(84d) In the year two hundred and ei^ht, the eni- 
pertif Severus passed over into Briiain, atteiiricil by 
his two sous, his uhole court, and a fornuidahle army. 
He pene1raltM:l to ihe northern extrernily of the island, 
without jneetinu; ao enemy. But the concealed am- 
buscades of the Caledonians, who hun^ unseen r>n the 
rear and flanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, 
and the severity of a winter mari h across the hills and 
morasses of Stolland, are reported to have cost the 
Romans above fifty thousand men, The Caledonians 
at last were obliged to sue for pence; but their ap- 
parent subinihsiun lasted no longer tbau the present 
terror. As soon as the Komrin legions retired, they 
resumed their hostile independf^uce ; when StJverus sent 
a new army into Caledonia, with the mosl bloody orrlers, 
not to subdue but to extirpate the nutiv es. They weie 
saved by the death of tlieir haiiS'hly enemy. 

It is supposed, not without a considerable degree of 
probability, that llie invasion of Severus is coniieuted 
with the most shining period, of tlie ancient Brilisli 
hisbjr). Tingal is said to have commanded the Cale- 
donians in that memorable juncture, to have eluded 
the power of Severus, and to have ohtaiiieil a signal 
vicUoy on the banks of iJie Carion, in which the son 
of tue king Ihe world, Caracul, fled from his arms 
along the fields of liis pride’*'. W heu Fingal lived, 
and Os^ian sung, the striking contrast* of tiie situ al ion 
nianners of tiie contending nations must amuse a 
philosophic mind. The parallel will he little to the 
advantage ul the mure civili^^ed people, if we eudipare 
tbn unrelpnling revenge of Severus with the generous 

• Botb Mr. Maepherspn and Mr. WTiitakcr are of opinion, that the 
of Osaian b the Caracalla of the Homan HUtory. 
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t^^mency of Fin^il; tlie Uniid and brutal cruelty nf 
Caracallfl, the eutperor’s son, wkh the bravery, the 
tciiderjicss, the elegant genins of Ossiaii ; the mercenary 
chiefs who, from motives of fear or interest, served 
under tiu* iinperhil staiulrtid, with the freeborp warriors 
who started to arms at the voice of the kin^' of Mofven ; 
the untutored Caledoiiidns, glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, with the degenerate Romans, polluted 
by the mean vices of wealtii and slavery. 

(H4J)) The emperor Heliogabalus was so partial U* 
tlie ladies, 'that he huiit a senate house for them, ^ q 
with suitable orders, habits, and distinctions, of ' 

which his mother was president. All their de- 
Imtes turned on the rights and privileges nf wonit*n, tbc 
fashions of the day, ajid (he dirt'ereut formaiities lo be 
uiefi at payinii and receiving visits. 

(H50) Iti the year two hundred and forty-rMU<», the 
Germans, wlio invaded the Roman territories during 
the reign of Decius, were unacqtiainted with the use 
of letters; winch is among the principal circutns+^icncef* 
that distinguishes a civilized people from a herd of 
savages incapable of knowledge or reflection. Without 
(hat artificial help, the human memory soon dissiipftVe> 
nr coiTiipts the ideas commirted to her charge ; and tW 
nobler faculties of the mind, no linger supplied with 
models or materials, gradually forget 
the judgment becomes, feeble and lethargic, ond JIhe 
imagination languid 6r irregular. Fully 
this important truth, let us attempt, in tbra' improif'ed 
slate of society, to calculate tfie jmmense cHstarice 
betwcei\ the man of learning and the/pea«»aJit, ^he 
former, by reading and reflection, multiplies Ris own 
experience by the examples of distant ages nttd r^ote 
countries ; while ihi latter, rooted to a spot, 

fiurfmsscs, but very little, his fellow-labourer^ the; 
in the exercise of his mental faculties. - • 

‘ (ttSl) I’he keen air of Germany the iialittej* 

Btrenglh well adapted to violent exerrtnds, hlMl inspirf^ 
them with that constitutional bravert^^i^^^htek is 
result of good nerves and spirfu. I'ue^ sevei^ of » 
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v^inter cai^ipaign, that chilleri the courage of the 
man troops, Mas scarcely felt by these hardy chifdreu 
of the North, who in their turn were unable to resist the 
sninmex heats, and became debilitated by languor and 
sickness, under the beams of an Ilaliaii sun. 

Some ingenious wrilers have suspected that Europe 
was much colder formerly than it is at peseot ; and the 
most ancient descriptions of the climate of Germany 
tend to confirm their theory. The general complaints 
of intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps little 
to be regarded, since we have no method of reducing to 
the accurate standarii of the thermometer to the feelings 
or the expressions of an orator, born in the haj)pier 
regions of Greece or Asia, But the folloM'ing circum- 
stance is of a less equivocal nature. The rein-deer, 
that useful animal, from which the SHvage of the North 
derives the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a 
coiistitulioQ that supports and even requires the most 
intense cpld. He is found on the rock of Spitzherg, 
within ten degrees of the pole; he seems to delight in 
tbe snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at present he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country to 
the south of the Baltic. In the time of Caesar, the 
rein-deer, as well as the elk, and the wild bull, was a 
native of the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great pai^L of Germany and Poland. The modern 
improvements siitficiently explain tiie causes of Ihe 
diminution of the cold. The immense woods have 
bg€D gradiwHy cleaned, which intercepted the rays of 
the sun. The morasses have been drained, and, in 
proportion as Ihe soil has been cultivated, the air has 
bpepme more temperate, 

1)1 three hundred and nineteen, the emperor 
Constantine began to favour the Christian religion; and 
some year? after he ordered all the heathen temples to 
be destroyed. 

Ii\ three liundfvfi and tw^ty-eight, the seat of ernpire 
reiB^ ved.fr om Rome to Constanlinople. 

(8o3) Jn hundred and twenty-five, Theodosius 
esta^bli^lld public isch 043 Is at CoasUntinople* 
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lu four hundred and forty-seven, Atlila, king of the 
Hons, ravaged Europe. 

(854) in four hundred and seventy-six, Upon the 
rnius of the Western empire, several new slates arose 
in Italy and other parts, consisting of Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, and other barbarians, under vshom lilerature 
was extinguished, and the works of the learned were 
destroyed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches, 

A, c. 30 — A, D. 47(3. 

(855) Publius Virgflius Maro, a native of 
Mantua, spent his early years at Cremona, where 
his taste was formed, and his rising talents were first 
exercised. The distribution of the lands about that 
town to tlie soldiers of Augustus, after the battle- of 
Philippi, nearly proved fatal to him; and when he 
attempted to dispute the possession of his ftelcls with a 
soldier, he was obliged to save his life from the resent- 
ment of the lawless veteran, by swimming across a 
liver- On his arrival at Rome, he soon formed an 
acquaintance with Maicenas, who inu'oiliiced him to 
Augustus. What had been denied to justice vind hu- 
manity, was granted to genius- the poet was reinstated 
in his farm, and encouraged to pursue his interest in 
the capital. But the noise and confined air of Rome 
neither agreed with the temper no^ constitution of 
Virgil. It was probably beneath the shade of his 
paternal trees that lie composed his Eclogues ; and ih 
a rural retirement, near Naples, he planned and 
finished hits Georgies, The latter Avere read to Au- 
gustus soon after his return from Egypt. Even amidst 
the improvements of modern hushandVy, the rules they 
contain are *dllowed to be admirable. It was in iJie 
forty-second year of his age that he began Hie immortal' 
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work of his ^neiil. When the beautiful verses ott 
MareeHus, in the sixth book, were read to Oclavia, 
she burst into tears, and recompensed the praises of 
her son by the present of a sum equivalent to eighly 
pounds sterling for every line. Twelve years of assi- 
duous applicaiion completed the ^Tlneid, but destroyed 
the constitution of Virgil. He had destined three 
years to the revival of this last and most arduous of 
bis poetic labours. But on bis return from Athens to 
^ ^ Rome, he was attacked by a slow fever; and 

[0 cxpireil at Brundiiaium, in the tifty*fourlb year 
of Ills a^e. Conscious of the imperfect state of 
the .Tneid, in Ids la?t moments be declared his wish 
that it might be committed to the flames ; but was pre- 
vailed nu to retract the capricious resolulion ; and lie 
consented to the publication of it, oii coiulitinii that 
whatever lines migiit appear unequal or unfinished, 
should be expunged, but that none should be added. 
The sacred and important oflice was assigned to two of 
liis friends, Tuccii and Varius ; and was punctiiafly 
executed under the in^iiection of Augustus. 

Though it is chiefly as an epic poet, lhat we are 
called un to admire Virgil, yet Ids lalents qualitied 
him to excel in every species of poetic composilion. 
But his thirst for fame was restrained by I be delicacy 
of his sentimenta. He is supposed to have declined 
exercising liis dramatic powers, that he might not ob- 
scure tlie glory of his friend Variiis ; ami to have 
sacrificed to his intimacy with Horace the udrivalled 
reputation he might have acquired by indulging his lyric 
vein.' 

(836) Tibullus and Propertius, who died about six- 
teen years before Christ, were celebrated elegiac poets 
among the Latins. Each of them wrote four books of 
Ifvautiful elegies, with much spirit, vivacity, and energy* 
Tibilllus WHS intimate witli several ‘literary men of Ids 
and had a poetical contest with Horace, in gaining 
tire favours of an admired lady. 

(857) Maecenas, a Roman knight, his rendered 
hunself memorable by Ids liberal patronage of learned 
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intn. uas Iiimself fond nf literature, and wrote a 

tiisiory of animals, a treatise on precious stones, and 
two tragedies. Virgjil dedicated to him his Georgies, 
and Horace his Odes. He died eight years before 
Christ; and, from the encouragement whiclt the princes 
ot heroic and Kric poetry, among the Latins, received 
from the favourite of Amiustus, every patron of lilent- 
ture, since that period, has been called a Maecenas. 

(808) Quintus Horatiiis I'inccus, descended from an 
equestrian family of Venusiuiu, received bis education 
Rome. Auimatcil with the love of freedom, he 
joined the camp of Brutus, and was rriised to the rardw 
of military tribune. But his couraiie was not equal to 
the tumult of bailie ; and lie has himself acknowledged 
the disgraceful facility, with which in the rout of 
Philippi he abandoned his shield. His life was spared 
by the victors, but his estate was conliscated ; and his 
distress first induced bim to exeit his genius. His 
verses introducerl him to M;ecenas, who recoumiended 
him to Augustus iirthe, menrorable and fiattcririg words, 
“ Consider Horace as myself.” He was soon admitted 
to a degree of high favour vind familiarity with the, em- 
peror, who wishes! to retain him about his person in the 
rapacity of private secretary. But the duties aud 
restraint of office ill suited the indolent nnd independent 
dis|)ositioii of-Horare; and tliongh he declined the f»lfer, 
he still preserved the favour of his prince. He, was 
re-established in liis patrimonial estate, nnd Tepidly 
enriched by the imperial authority ; and in his villas on 
the bunks ot the Tiber, and in ibe iieiglibourhood nf 
Tarentum, wais permitted to indulge bis inelinatinn for 
retirement. It was bis wish not to outlive his patron 
Maecenas; and though the beautiful ode in which he 
has expressed it, may be more remarkahle for its harniouy 
than sincerity, he actually survived that minister only a 
few days. Tn the fifty-seventh’ ye^r df his age, he w^s 
seiaed with a distemper so violent as did not allow hiiti 
to make a will ; but by a verbal dispoi^iliofi he ^ jj 
fieqoealiied his furtAine to Augustus, from whom ^ 
he had received it: and by the command of the 
K 4 
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emperor, liis ashes were depo.sited near those of Maeee* 
nas, with whom in his life he had been so intimaleW 
united. 

In his Odes, Horace imitated Pindar and Anacreon, 
the latter of whom he Ims excelled in refined senti^ 
nients, easy and melodious language, and in the pleasing 
variety of his numbers. In his Satires and Epistles, 
he displays much wit and hOmour, as well as good sense. 
In his Art of Poetry, his taste and judgment are con- 
spicuous, He has expressed in Latin hexameters, what 
Aristotle had, some ages before, delivered to his pupils 
in Greek prose. 

Horace still charms with ^aceful negligence, 

“ And without method talks us into sense 

(859) Titus Livius, a native of Padua, who died 
about seventeen years after the birth of Christ, was an 
elegant and animated historian. His genius, vast as 
the empire that he has described, has equally cnm^ 
inanded the admiratio^ of posterity, Born amidst the 
tempests of civil conimotion, Livy revolved with care 
and discernment the general causes which had ad- 
vanced the greatness, aifd which urged the decline of 
the Pkoniau republic : his mind seems to have expanded 
with the subject; and learning must ever regret the 
loss that has been sustained by the destruction of the 
latter p.nd more interesting part of his work, Though 
he wrote in an age of servitude, he retained the fire of 
freedom ; and his esteem for the chiefs, who had fallen 
in the plains of Pharsalia and Philippi, is preserved 
in the raillery of Augustus. The admirer of Pompey, 
however, was chosen to superintend the education of 
Claudius, wha did not avail him.self of the talents of 
his tutor. Livy ^as been justly censured for being too 
credulous. 

(860) Publius Ovidins Naso was born a poet, and 
nothing could deter him from pursuing his natural in- 
clination, though he was often reminded that Homer 
lived and died in the greatest poverty. Every thing 
* Pope. 
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!»e MTote was expressed in poetical numbers/ His 
Melamorphoses in fifteen books are extremely curious, 
on account of the mythological facts and traditions 
contained in them. It has been said, that Ovid was so 
exquisitely skilled in the Latin tongue, .“that it the 
Roman language were entirdl^ lost, and nothing left but 
his works, they alone would be sufficient to retrieve 
it.'' By some indiscretion in his conduct, or by an 
accidental discovery of some secret transactions at 
court, he incurred the displeasure of Angustiis, who 
sentenced him to perpetual banishment. It is not easy 
to conjecture, at the distance of eighteen centuries, 
what crime could induce a prince^ who aspired to the 
glory of polishing the rude, and of protecting the learned, 
to treat with such inflexible severity a subject, whose 
manners would* have adorned any court, and whose 
writings reflected such lustre on his reign. Several 
tedious years, spent on the frozen banks of the Danube, 
and amidst the savage hordes of Scythia, could riot 
mitigate the anger of the emperor; and his resentment 
seems to have been consigned to his successor. The 
tender complaints, which could not move Augustus to 
mercy, were not likely to affect the stern and, dark 
mind of Tiberius; and four years after the accession of 
that prince, and on the same day that Livy expired at 
Padua, Ovid, in the sixtieth year of his age, ^ ^ 
breathed his last sigh on the inhospitable shores " 
of the Euxine. 

(861) Phaedrus, a Thracian, who became the freed man 
of the emperor Augustus translated into iambic verses 
the fables of iLsop, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, 
They are divided into five books, valuable for their 
precision, purity, elegance and simplicity, I'bey r< - 
mained long buried in obscurity, (ill they were cliscovej^t^tl 
in the library of St, Remi, at Rheims, and publisH^t^ 
by Peter Pithon, a Frenchman, at the end of the six- 
teenth century. He died A. D. thirty-three. 

Velleius Paterculus, descended from an equestrian 
family of Campaoia, who died A. D. forty-five, (8S2) 

* Et quod tentabam scribere versus erat, 
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wrote an epitome nf llie liistory of Greece and Rome 
and other nations of remote antiquity, in which many 
particulars are related, that arc no ivliere else to be 
foUDd. 

(8ti:3) Persius, a Roman knight, wrote satires under 
the rieiffn of Nero. Six of lluiii remain, which are 
generally pruited with those of Juvenal. As a poet, he 
is certainly inferior to Horace and Juvenal; bat his style 
is grand and figurative, and suited to the dignity of 
the stoic philosophy; hence he shines most in re- 
comnieruiii^g virtue- and integrity. He died A. D. 
sixty -two. 

Quintus Ciirtius, who died in the sixty-fourth year 
of the Christian aera, (864) wrote the history of Alex- 
ander the Great, in ten hooks, of which the two first are 
lost. His style is excellent, and he writes with iui* 
partiality. Freinsheinius has supplied the two books 
that were wanting in an admirable manner, 

(865) SenecHy a celebrated Stoic philosopher and 
tragic poet was preceptor to the tyrant Nc^o, by whom 
^ Y) death, under prefence of being 

‘ concerned in a conspiracy against him. He 
lelt Seneca, however at liberty to chuse his 
manner of dying, who caused his veins to he opened in 
a hot halli. Before he submitted to his fate, he wished 
> to dispose of his possessions as he pleased ; hut this being 
refused, l^e turned to his friends, who were in tears, 
and told them, <h at since he could not leave them what 
be believed to he his own, he would leave them at 
lea^t his own life for an example, an innocent conduct 
which they nriglit imitate, and by which they might 
acquire immortal fame. Be not surprised*’ said he, 
" at the sentence passed on me by a man, who has 
murdered his own mother, and assassinated all bis 
friends.” fhe compositions of Seneca are numerous, 
and citiefiy on moral subjects. He is so much admired 
for his refined sentiments and virtuolis precepts, for 
kis morality, his constancy, and his innocence of man> 
ners, (hat some have not hesitale^d to rank liitn among 
Cbriklian writers* 
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(80^) Marcius Annaeus Lucaiius, a native of Cor- 
^uha, in Spain, was early removed to Reme, where 
his rising talents, and panegyrics, recommended him 
to the emperor Nero. This intimacy was soon pro- 
lioctive of honour, asnl Lucan was raised to the riiguity 
of an augur anrl quyestor, l>ef‘ore he had obtained the 
proper age. The pott however, had the imprudence 
to enter tlie lists against Ids imperial patron. He ohosie 
for bis subject Orpheus; and Nero took the tragical 
&tory of Niohe. Lucan obtained an easy victory; but 
Nero became jealous of his poetical reputatif u, and 
resolved upon revenge, J'he insults to which Lucan 
was daily exposed, at last so provoked his resenl- 
raeiit, that he joined PNo in a coiis[)iracy against the 
emperor, for which he was condemned to die in the 
same nintiner as his uncle Seneca, His Phar- 
■ salia, or history of the civ'd wars of Caesar and 
P-<jiispey, is a hold and elegant poem; but the 
irregularities ot Lucan are so numerous, that in the 
opinion of Quintilian he is more an orator, than a 
poet. 

(86*7) Pliny the cliler, one of the most learned men of 
antiquity, and Roman governor ol Spain, wrote a treatise 
on Natural History, lull of enniition, and as varied as 
nature itself. Every moment of time was precious to 
him. At his meals one of his servants read valuable 
books, irom which he afterwardj^ made copious extracts. 
Even while he dressed himself after bathing, his at- 
tention was called away from surrounding objects, and 
1»? was either employed in listening .to another, or in 
dictating. His contemporaries had so great an opinion 
of his abilities, that Lartius Lutiniis wished to purchase 
his remarks on differeut aiithois for the enormous sum 
of 3242/, The philosopher, . who was rich and inde-: 
pendent, rejected the oifer, and his compilations, after 
his death, carne into ^he hnnds of his nephew*, PHny 
the younger. He pjerished by an erupiinn of mhuat, 
Vesuvius, A. D.:^eveuh^.nilt>^. 

(868) Quintilian, a celebrated law:yer, rhetorician, 
and critic, taught rhetoric at Rome, under Gall>a#*at 

K 6 
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the expence of government, with the highest reputation, 
and formed many excellent orators. Having obtained 
leave of Domilian t,o retire, he applied himself to 
compose his admirable work, called Institutiones Ora- 
toricee, the most complete treatise on eloquence ex- 
tant. It is divided into twelve books, in which the 
author shews what constitutes a perfect orator. He 
not ofily mentions the pursuits and employments nf 
the rhetorician, but likewise speaks of his educatiou, and 
begins with the attention which ought to be paid to 
liiiii even in his cradle. It abounds with excellent 
precepts of all kinds, relating to manners as well as 
cJ'iticism ; and cannot be read by persons of any age, 
but with the greatest advantage. He died A. D. ninety- 
live- 

(869) Statius, an ingenious poet, inferior only to 
Virgil and Horace, died A. D. ninety-six. He has 
made himself knoVyn by two epic poems, the Thebais 
and Athilleis, which remain unfinished on account of 
Ilia premature death. In his Sylvae, or short pieces on 
several subjects, are many beautiful expressions and 
strokes of genius. 

(8^9) Lucius Anneeus Florus, an historian of the 
sanm family with Seneca and Lucan, flourished in the 
reigns of Trajan and Adrian, and died A. D. ninety- 
eight. He wrote an abridgment of Roman Annals, 
ill four books, cotnposed in a florid and poetical, style, 
and rather a panegyric on many of the great actioiib ol 
the Romans, than a faithful and correct recital of their 
history. ’ 

(870) Cains Cornelius Tacitus, a celebrated histo- 
rian, orator, and statesman, who flourished under 
Vespasian, TituSj and Domitian, was honoured with 
the consulship and other places of trust. His Annals, 
and his History, are among the greatest efforts of the 
human mind,^ whether we consider the sublimity and 
energy of the style, the beauty of the thoughts, or tiie 
skill with which he paints the power of the passions. 
HU treatise on the manners of the Germans is a-cu- 
riou« and elegant little work; and the life of AgricoU, 
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his father-in-law, must be interesting to an inhabilant 
of this island, who will find there many particulars 
concerning the situation, climate, and people of ancient 
Britain. He died A. D. ninety-nine. Tacitus was the 
first writer, who applied the science of philosophy to 
the study of facts. The expressive conciseness of hia 
descriptions has served to exercise the diligence of in- 
luimerable antiquarians, and to excite the genius and 
penetration of the philosophic historians of our own 
times. His works have been lately well translated into 
English by Murphy, 

(871) Martial, the epigrammatist, who died in one 
hundred and four, was a panegyrist of the emperors, 
from whom he obtained the greatest honours, and was 
lewavded in the most liberal manner. Every thing 
he did was the subject of an epigram. He wrote in- 
scriptions upon monuments ill the epigrammatic style; 
a new-yeaEs gift was accompanied with a disticii ; and 
his pen was employed in the same manner, when he 
requested a favour, as when he satirized a fault, 

(072) Cains Valerius Flaccus, an epic poet,- contem- 
porary with Martial, addressed a poem to Vespasian on 
the Argonautic expedition, in which he professedly imi- 
tates Virgil, and oiteii does it in a most happy manner. 

(873) Pliny the Younger was highly celebrated for 
bis abilites as a lawyer, in which profession his elo^ 
quenc.e was greatly admired. It is not less consj)icuous 
in his epistles. They contain many carious and in- 
teresting facts, while they abound wdth anecdotes of 
the generosity and humane sentiments of the writer. 
They are written with elegance and purity, and the 
reader every where discovers the philanthropy, whieii 
so eminently marked the advocate of the Christhuts. 
He died A. D. one hundred and sixteen. 

(874) Suetonius, the historian and blograplier, se- 
cretary to Adrian, wrote many books, of which none 
are extant, but his excellent history of the Twelve 
Czesars, and some fragments of his catalogue of cele- 
brated Grammarians. He died in the year one hundred 
and soveoteeu. 
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(875) Plutarch, an eihinent historirin and philosopher, 
who lived I'rom liie leigii of Claudius to that of AdriiAn, 
was born at Chserofiua, a small city of Boeotia, in 
(ireece. His Lives of the Greek and Roman Worthies 
are too well known to all nations, to require character- 
ising. The works of Plutarch have been divided into 
Lives and jMorais ; and treasures of learning, wisdom, 
anil history, may be found in them. They are a kind 
of library, and collection of all that was wisely said 
and done among tlie ancient Greeks and Romans. 
After travefling in quest of knowledge, Plutarch 
opened a school at Ilfune. The emperor Trajan ad- 
mired his abilities, honoured him with the ulhce of 
consul, and appointed him governor of Illyricuin, He 
died A. D, one hundred and nineteen. Some verses, 
in the Anthologia, supposed to have been wriltten on a 
statue erected hy the Romans to liis memory, Ir^ive 
been elegantly transiated by Dryden : 

‘ Chseronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 

‘ Does marlial Koiuethis grateful statue raise ; 

‘ Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared 
Their heroes ■written, and their lives compar'd. 

‘ But thou thyself could’st never write thy own ; 

‘ Their lives have parallels, but thine has none-" 

(878) Juvenal wrote sixteen satires in a nervous and 
animated style. They abound with wit and hiiinout; 
ajid be is particularly severe upon the vice and dissi- 
pation of the age in which he lived. To form an exact 
comparison between Horace and Juvenal is a difficult 
undertaking. If it be only argued which of them was 
the better poet, the victory is already gained on tlie 
side of Horace, Virgil himself must yield to him in 
his choice of words, and perhaps, in the purity of his 
Latin, He who «ays that Pindar is inimitable is 
himself inimitable la bis Odes. But the, contention 
between these two great masters is for the choice of 
satire, to which Juvenal is^ certainly entitled to the palm. 
His thoughts are sharper than those of Horace, and 
bis iodiguation against vice ia more vchemegt. He 
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treats tyranny, and all vices attending it ^vith the Utmost 
rigour; consequently a noble soul is better pletised 
witU a zealous vindication of Komaii liberty, than 
with a tenipoiising poet. Horace, however, had the 
disadvantage of the times in which he lived. T’hey 
were belter tor the man and worse for the satirist. 
Those enoinious vices, practised under the reign of 
Doniitian, were unkiunvii in 'the time of Augustus 
Caesar. Juvenal, therefore, hart a larger held than 
Horace. — Little follies could not he taken notice of, 
when ()pp^e^sion was to he scourged instr'ad of avarice. 
It was not a time to turn into ridicule the false opiniuna 
of philosophers, when Roman liberty was to he as* 
serled. Juvenal died A. 1>. one iiuiulretl and twenty- 
eight. 

(877) Justin, an elegant historian, in the age of An- 
tonins, made an abridgment of the universal History 
of Tii^l'us Pompeius, wliich was the cause why the 
original work was lost. Jt is written in a clear and in- 
teresting styli', replete with judicious reflections and 
animated liai.angues. died about the year one 

hundred and tiity. - , ‘ , 

(87B) Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the Roman em- 
peror and plillusoplier, whose book of Meditations is 
universally known and admired, died in one hundred and 
eighty. IHs name was so revered, that the Romans en- 
rolled him among their household deilies. 

(872) The cclehraled Longinus, of Greece, is here 
mentioned, because he fell a victim to Roman cruelly. 
After teaching the Platonic philosophy for ^ ^ 
sometime at Alliens, he went to Palmyra, at 
the invitation of Queen Zenobia, and became 
tutor to her son. He was taken prisoner at the same 
time with that princess by the emperor Aurelian, who 
basely caused iiiru to he put to death. When the Sy- 
rian queen was brought into the presence of Aurelian, 
he ^lernly asked her, how she had presumed to rise in 
arms against tlie emperors of Rome ! I'be courage of 
Zenobia deserted her in the hour of trial, she, trembled, 
at the angry cjanioura of the soldiers who called aloud 
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for her immediate executiun, and i^nominiously pur- 
chased life by the sacrilice of her fame and her friends. 
It was on (heir heads, as advisers, that she directed the 
vengeance of the cruel Aurelian. Longinus, whose soul 
Avas harmonised and elevated by literature and sound 
))hilosopjiy, without uttering a complaint, calmly fol- 
lowed the executioner, pitying bis unhafTpy mistress,' 
and bestowdng comfort on his afflicted friends, His 
treatise on the Sublime raised his reputation to such a 
lieiglit as no critic, either before or since, could ever 
reach. His contemporaries had so great an opinion of 
liis judgment and taste, that they appointed him sove- 
reign judge of all authors ; and every thing was received 
or rejected by the public, according to the decibion of 
Longinus. 

( 880 ) Lactantius, an eloquent father of the church, 
who died in three hundred and twenty-five, was a native 
of Fermo, in Italy, He became so famous a rhetorician, 
that Constantine the emperor made him preceptor to 
his son Crispus. In his Divine Inslitutioiis, he proves 
the truth of the Christian religion, refutes objections, 
and attacks the absurdities of Paganism. The ex- 
pressive purity, elegance, cind energy of his style, have 
gained him the name of the Cliristiau Cicero, 

( 881 ) Eusebius, bishop of Ctcsaiea, wrote a much 
approved Ecclesiastical History, and the Life of Con- 
stantine, wJio had a very particular esteem for him, and 
showed him several tokens of favour. He died A. D, 
three hundred and forty-two. 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who composed the noble 
hymn, “ Te Deum laudamus/' was an excellent orator. 
His birth is said to have been followed with a reniark- 
abk presage of his future eloquence; for we are told 
lliat a swarm of bees came and settled upon his mouth, 
as he lay in his cradle. He died in three hundred and 
ninety seven, 

Erutropius, who died in four hundred and twenty- 
eight, wrote a compendious history of Roman Affairs, 
from the foundation of the city to the reign of Valens, 
to whom it was dedicated, He w^as secretary to Con- 
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stantine the Great, and afterwards served under Julian 
in his expedition against the Persians. 

Boethius, descended of one of the noblest families 
in Rome, having^ remoustrated with great spirit against 
the tyranny of Theodoric, was beheaded in prison by 
command of that king, in five hundred and twenty-four. 
He wrote many useful works; but liis ethic piece, “ On 
the Consolations of Philosophy,*'^ is his chief perfor- 
mance, and has always been justly admired both for tlie 
matter and for the style. It is a supposed conference 
between the author and philosophy. Mr. Harris, in his 
Hermes, has observed, that “ with Boethius the Latin 
tongue, and the last remains of Roman dignity, may be 
said to have sunk in the Western World." 

• De Consolatione Philosophifle, 
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BOOK V. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST, AFTER ITS 
FALL IN THE WEST, TO THE TAKINO CP CON- 
STANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS. 


A. D. 416. 1453. 


CHAPTfR I. 

Eastern Empire — Z^m — Anastasius — Justin-~Jus~ 
tinian — Bdisarius^ a famous Roman Genera/, under 
the Emperor Justinian, 

A. D. 476.-565. 

During tlic various vicissitudes and decline of the 
empire iu the West, the imperfect annals of the East 
present to us the names of Zeno, Anastasius, and Jus- 
tin, uho successively ascended the throne of Constau. 
tiiiople. 

After the failure of the Theodosian line, the choice 
of the senate mijrht be justified, in some measure, by 
the characters of Martian and Leo. The inheritance 
of the latter and of the East peaceably devolved on his 
infant grandson, the son of his daughter Ariadne; and 
her Isaurian husband, (Hd2) the fortunute J'rascalis- 
tjeiis, exchanged that barbarous name fur the Grecian 
A D fipP^ll^ifion' of Zeno, when he was invested 
474 Roman purple, without any endow- 

ments of mind or body, without any advantages 
^f royal birth, or superior qualifications. After the 
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decease of the elder Leo, he approached with respect 
the throne of his son, humbly received as a gift the 
second rank in the empire, and soon excited the public 
Buspiciun on the sudden and premature death of his 
young colleague, whose life could no longer promote 
the surcess of his ambition. But the palace of Con- 
stantinople was ruled Ly female influence, and agitated 
by female passions: and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence 
of deposition against the worthless and ungrateful ser- 
vant, on whom she had bestowed the sceptre. As 
fioon as she sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he 
fled with precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, 
and lier brother, Dasiliscus w'as unanimously proclaimed 
by the servile senate. By a conspiracy uftlie malcontents, 
however, Zeno was recalled from exile. The haughty 
spirit of Verinu was still incapable of submission or 
repose* Shu raised an army o( seventy thousand men, 
and persisted to the last muinent of her life in a fruitless 
rehellioii, 

While the east was afflicted by the passions of Verina, 
her daughter Ariadne was distinguished by tl^c virtues of 
mildness anrl fidelity. She followed her husband in Lis 
exile, and after his restoration she implored his clemency 
in favour of her mother. 

On the decease of ^eno, Ariadne, the daughter, the 
mother, and wife of an emperor, gave her ^ jy 
hand and the imperial title to Anaslasius, (883) ’ 

an aged domestic of the palace, w ho survived his ^ 
elevation above tw enlv-sevcn yeais, and whose character 
is attested by the acclamation of the people, Reign as 
you have lived !” 

The elevation of his successor, (884) Justin of 
Dacia,, was the consequence of his adventurous spirit. 
With (wo other peasants of the same village he de- 
serted, for the profession of arms’, the employment of 
agriculture and the pastoral life. On foot, with a 
scanty provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, the three 
youths Ibllowed the high road for Constantinople, and 
were soon enrolled, for their strength and stature., 
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among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two 
succeeding reigns, ihe fortunate peasant emerged to 
wealth and honor; and his escape from some dangtns 
which threatened his life was afterwards ascribed to the 
guardian angel who watches over the fate of kings. 

As no competitor presumed to appear, on the death 
^ of the late emperor, Justin was invested wiili 
* the purple by the unanimous consent of the 
soldiers. His ignorance was similar to that 
ofTheodoric; and it is remarkable, that in an age not 
destitute of learning, two contemporary monavchs had 
never been instructed in the knuwl^ge of the Alphabet. 
But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that of the 
Gothic king. The experience of a soldier had not 
(jualified him for the government of an empire ; and, 
though personally brave, the coirscionsness of his ow n 
weakness was naturally attended with doubt, distrust, 
and political apprehension. He therefore adopted tliu 
talejita and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspiring 
youth, whom his uncle had drawn from the rustic solitude 
of Dacia, and educated at Constantinople as the heir of 
bis private fortune, and at length of the Easteni empii'c. 
Justin died of a wound* which he had received many 
years before in battle. 

(ttS5) When Justinian ascended the tlnone, the 
kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals had obtained a 
^ peaceable establishment in Europe and Africa, 

‘ but the Roman lawyers and statesmen still 
asserted tlje indefeasible dominion of the em- 
peror, After the imperial purple was resigned by the 
West, the princes of Constantinople assumed the sa- 
cred sceptre of the monarchy, and aspired to deliver 
their subjects from the usurpation of barbarians and 
heretics. The internal state of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a pow erful support to 
the Roman arms; while the hopes of the Romans were 
excited byihe appointment of Belisarius to the command 
of their armies. 

This hero, who revived the fainting glory of Rome, 
was born mnong the Thracian peasants, and served 
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amuiig the private guards of JiiBtioian. When his 
patron became emperor, (he domestic was promoted 
to military command, and renewed all the glorious 
victories, batlles, and triumphs, which had rendered 
(he Romans so distinguished in the time of their re- 
public. At last, however^ he was disgraced, stripped 
of all his employments, and confined to his house. 
His disgrace is ascribed, by a contemporary writer^, 
to the malice of his enemies at court, who persuaded 
Justinian, whose jealousy increased with his years, 
that Belisarius aspired to the sovereignty. But the 
emperor was soon convinced of his innocence, and set 
him at liberty, 

Justinian died A. D. five hundred and sixty-five, 
having signalized his name by reuniting Africa and 
Italy to the empire, and by his public works. There 
was scarce a city in his dominions, in which he did not 
erect some stately edifice. He was easy of access, 
patient, courteous and affable in discourse, and master 
of those passions, which rage with destructive violence 
in the breast of despotism. He excelled in the virtues 
of chastity and temperance. His repasts were short 
and frugal. On solemn fasts he contented himself with 
water vegetables ; and such was his strength, as well as 
resolution, that he frequently passed two days and as 
many nights without tasting any food. The measure of 
his sleep was not less rigorous. After the repose of a 
single hour, the body was awakened hf the soul, and to 
the astonishment of his chamberlains Justinian walked or 
studied till the morning light. Such restless ^implication 
prolonged time for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
despatch of business, The emperor [)rofcssed himself a 
inuMeian and architect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer 
and theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of 
reconeiling, the Christian sects, the review of the Roman 
jurisprudence is a noble monument of his spirit and 
industry. He published the famous code of laws, called 
from him (he Justinian code. 

* Agatbitu. 
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CHAPTER II. 


JuMtin II. — Tibtrins II. — Maurice — Phocas — Heracliui 
— Constantine III — Constans II. 


A. D. 565 .— 668 . 


Duping the last years uf‘ Justinian, his mind was de- 
vnle^i to heavenly cuiitemplatiori, and he neglected the 
business of the lower world. Seven nephews of the 
childless rnoiiaiuh had been educated in flie splendor 
of a princely Idrtune ; they had been shown in higjh 
commands to the provinees and armies ; llieir charac- 
ters were known, their followers were zealous, and as 
the jealousy (xf postpontMl the declaration of a 

siii'ccasor, they might expect witii equal hopes the in- 
heritance of tlieif uncle. As soon as lie expired, the- 
decisive opportunity was embraced by the friends of 
Justin. At the hour of midnight Ins domestics w'ere 
awakened by an iinportunate c;rowd, who thundered 
Ht his door and oblaiuecl admiltance by acknowledging 
themselves to be the principal ruemheis of the senate- 
d’hese welcome deputies announced the mornetuous 
secret of the emperor’s decease ; reported, or perhairs 
inveiiled, his dy^ choice of the best beloved aqd 
mosst deserving of his nephews, and conjured Justin to 
prevent the disorders of the inoltiiude. After com- 
posing his countenance to surprise, sorrow, and decent 
modcs'ty, Justin, by the advice of his wife Sophia, 
submitted to the authority of the senate. He was cbii- 
^ ducted with speed and silence to the palace; the 
565 saluted llieir new sovereign; and the 

** ' martial and religious rites of his coronation were 

accomplished. 

f8B6) The annals of the second Jhstin were marked 
with disgrace abroad, and uusery at home, lii the 
West, the Rouian empire was atiHicted by the loss of 
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fialy, (he deenlalifirf of Africa, and the conquests of the 
Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the capital and 
file provinces. The rich trembled for their property, 
lliepoor for their safety, the ordinary ma^istiates were 
ignorant or venal, and (he coqiplaints of the people 
coulfl no lonpfcr be silenced by the splendid names of a 
legislator and a tonquert^r. He therefore determined 
to lay down the woiglit of the diadem ; and in the choice 
of a worihy S'obstitnte lie showed some symptoms of a 
discerning spirit. 

The only son of Justin and Sophia having died in his 
infancy, llie emperor vesoUed to seek a successor not 
in his family, but in ibe republic. His wife recom- 
nienderf 1 ilierins, Ids faithful captain of the guaivjs, 
whose virtues and fortune he might cherish as the fruit 
nl his judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation 
(o the rank of Caesar, or Augustus, was performed in 
the portico of (he palace, in the presence of the jy 
patriarch atid the setiate. “ You behold/’ said 
Hie emperor to Tiheriiis, “ the ensigns of su- 
(>reme power. Hoilour them, and iVom them you will 
derive botouir. Resfiecl tiie empress your mutlier. 
Delight not in blood, abstain from r-cvehge, avoid those 
actioiKs by which 1 have incurred _lhe public haired, and 
consult the experience raiher than the example of 
your predecessor. As a man, I hafVc siuned ; as a sin- 
ner, even in this life, I have been severely punished, 
lint these servants, pointing to his minisiers, who hav« 
abused my contidence and iriHamed my passions, will 
appear with me before the tribunal of Christ. I have 
been dazzled by the splendoui' of the diadem; be tbon 
wise and modest, Remember what you have been; 
remember what you are. Love your people like yipur- 
self ; protect the fortunes of the rich; relieve the ne- 
cessities of the poor.'' The patriarch having rehearsed 
the prayers of the churcii, 'Jdbevius received the (ba- 
dem on his knees, and Justin, who in his abdication 
appeared most worthy lo reign, addressed ifie new 
monarch in ibe fullowHig words If you consftnt, 
I li^e ; if yon command, I die : may the God of beaven 
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And earth infuse into your heart, whatever I have rie* 
glected or forgotten.” The four last years of^ the 
emperor Justin II, were passed in tranquil obscurity; 
and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius, He died A. D. five hundred and 
aeveuty-LMght. 

The virtues of (887) Tiberius II. and his beauty, in- 
troduced him to the favour of Sophia; and the widow 
of Justin was persuaded that she should preserve her 
^ P station and influence under the reign of a second 
^ ^ * and more youthful husband. But if the am- 

^ * bitioiis candidate had been tempted to flatter 
and dissemble, it was no longer in his power to fulfil her 
expectations, or his own promise. Several of the 
factions demanded the name of their new empress; 
when both the people and Sophia were astonished by 
the proclamation of Anastasia, the secret and lawful wife 
of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate the 
disa|>pointmenf of Sophia, imperial honours, a stately 
}rdlace, a numerous household, were liberally bestowed 
by the piety of her adopted son. On solemn occasions 
he attended and consulted the widow of his benefactor, 
But her anvbition disdained the vain semblance of 
royalty, and the respectful appellation of mother served 
to exasperate, rather than appease, the rage of an 
injured woman, While she accepted, and repaid with 
a courtly smile, the fair expressions of regard and 
confidence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress and her ancient enemies. Her 
designs, however, were frustrated by the wisdom and 
firmness of the emperor. . From the pomp and honours 
which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a modest 
aHowance, Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted 
her correspondence, and committed to a faithful guard 
the custody of her person. 

After recording the vice or folly of so many Roman 
princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a 
cfwTactei^ Conspicnous by the qualities of humanity, 
justice, temperance, and fortitude; to Contemplate a 
Bovereigii afl^le in liis palace, pious in the churCh) 
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impartial on the seat of judgment, and victorious in 
war. 

The Romans of the East would have been happy, if 
the best gift of heaven, a patriot kjng, had been con- 
firmed as a permanent blessing. But in less than four 
years after the death of Justin, his worthy successor 
sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only suffi- 
cient time to restore the diadem, according to the 
tenure by which he held it, to the most deserving of 
his fellow citizens. Tiberius selected Maurice from 
the crowd, a judgment more precious than the purple 
itself. The patriarch and senate were summoned to 
the bed of the dying prince. Having bestowed his 
daughter and the empire, he expressed his hope, lhat 
the virtues of his son and successor would erect the 
noblest mausoleum to his memory. But the most 
sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign; 
and the eyes and acclamations of mankind were speedily 
directed to the rising sun, 

(ft8B) The -emperor Maurice, whose youth was spent 
in the profession of arms, derived his origin from 
ancient Rome; but his parents were settled at Arta- 
bissus, in Cappadocia, and their singular felicity 
preserved them alive to behold and partake the fortune 
of their son. He ascended the throne at ihe mature 
age of forty-three years, and reigned above ^ 
twenty years over the East and over himself ; ^’ 02 ' 

expelling from his mind the wild democracy of 
the passions, and establishing, according to the quaint 
expression of Evagrius, a perfect aristocracy of reason 
and virtue. 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the 
camps of Ceesar and Trajan, than to those of Justinian 
and Maurice. In the construction and of ships, 
engines, and fortifications, the barbarians mhiired the 
superior ingenuity of a people, whom «o oft^u 
vanquished in the field. The science syf flifctics was 
transcribed and studied in the books uf the Qh^eks and 
Romans. The order, evolutions, and 8tratag<?ras of 
antiquity, were perfecftly understood. But the solitude 
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or degeneracy of the provinces could no longer supply 
a race of men to handle those weapons, to guard those 
walU, to navigate those ships, and to reduce the theory 
of war into bold and successful practice. The genius 
of fieliaarius had been formed without a master, and 
expired without a disciple. Neither honour nor pa- 
triotism could animate tne lifeless bodies of slaves and 
strangers, who had succeeded to the honours of the 
Legions. The cure of this evil was undertaken by 
Maurice ; but the rash attempt, which drew destruction 
on 'his own head, tended only to aggravate the disease. 
A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he must possess the confidence and es- 
teem of those whom he proposes to reclaim. As these 
circumstances, h^w^ever, had not been attended to, the 
camps both of Asia and Europe were soon agitated 
with furious seditions. The army of the Danube 
pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or 
slaughtered his faithful adherents, and, undei^ the 
command of Fhocas, a simple centurion, returned by 
hasty marches to tlie neighbourhood of Constantinople. 
So obscure had been the former condition of Pliocas, 
that the emperor was ignorant of the name and cbii- 
racter of his rival: but as soon as he learned that the 
centurion, though bold in sedition, was timid in the 
face of danger, Alas !” cried the desponding prince, 
ff he is a coward, he will surely be a murderer. 

It was not long before this sentiment was dreadfully 
ve|i6ed. The successful usurper put Maurice and his 
children to death. The body of the fatlier and bis 
five sons were cait into the sea, their heads were ex- 
posed at Coustantniople to the insults or pity of the 
multitude, and it was not till some signs of putrefaction 
had appealed, that Phocas connived at the private 
burial of these venerable remains. In that grave the 
faults and errors of Maurice were interred. HU fate 
alone was retnembered ; and it the end of twenty 
y^ars, in the recital of the history of Tlieophylact, the 
mournful tale was interrupted by the tears of the 
audience. • 
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Such tears must have flowed in secret, for compassion 
would have been criminal under the reign ^ j) 
Phocas, (889) who was peaceably ucknowledged * 
in the provinces of the East' and West. But 
Heraclius, viceroy of Africa, and some others at Fasl: 
conspired against the centurion, ivho disgraced the 
throne of Constantinople; and the tyrant was seized in 
his own palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple^ 
clothed in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was 
carried before Heraclius, who reproached him with the 
crimes of his abominable reign. Wilt thou reign 
better!" were the last words of Phocas. After he had 
suffered variety of contemptuous treatment, his head 
was severed from his body, and the mangled trunk cast 
into the flames. 

(890) The voice of the clergy, the senate,' and the 
people, invited TOraclius to ascend the throne, which 
he had purified from guilt and ignominy. After some 
graceful hesitation, he yielded to their entreaties ^ jy 
His coronation was accompanied that of his ^ 
wife Eudoxia; and their posterity, till the fourth 
generation, continued to reign over the empire of the ^ 
East. 

Constantine III. the son and successor of Heraclias, 
did not Bunive his elevation more than (891) one hun- 
dred and thirty- one days. He expired in the thirtieth 
year of his age,, and, although his life had been ^ p 
a long scene of malady,' an idea was entertained 
that poison had been the means, and his critel 
step-mother, Martina, the author, of his untimely fate. 

(892) His son Constans 11. on his accession to the 
crown, caused his brother Theodosius to be put to 
death, lest the senate or people should one day invade 
the right of primogeniture, and place him on ati equal 
throne. His murder was avenged the imprecations 
of the people, and the assassin, in the fulnesB of power, 
departed from his capital into voluntary arOd perpetual 
exile. After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed 
to Tarentura, in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a 
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long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, hy^ 
fixing his residence at S^'racuse. Odious to himself and 
to mankind, Coostans perished by domestic treason, in 
the capital of Sicily. A servant who waited in tlie bath, 
A Tj after pouring warm water on his head, struck 
him violenlly with the vase. He fell, stunned 
by the blow and suffocated by the water: his at- 
tendants, who wondered at the tedious delay, going in 
beheld with indifference the corpse of their lifeless 
emperor. 


CHAPTER III. 

Constantine IV, — Justinian II. — Philippicus — 
Anastasius II . — Theodosius III. — Iao III. — Constan. 
tine V,- — Leo IF. — Constantine VI. and Irene — 
Nicephorus I. — Stauracius — Michael I. — Leo V , — 
Michael II, — Michael HI. ^ Basil L 


A. D. GC8.— 88G. 

CONSTANS had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, 
the eldest of whom had been clothed in his infancy with 
tl^e purple. When the father summoned them to attend 
his person in Sicily, these precious hostages were 
detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal informed 
hiln they were t]ie children of the state. The news of 
his muroer was conveyed with almost supernatural speed 
to Constantinople ; and, (693) Constantine IV. the 
. eldest ot his sons, inherited his throne. But his 
' reign, like that of his predecessor, was stained 
with fraternal discord. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of 
. the Roman world devolved to (894) Justinian 
IL; and the name of a triumpfiant lawgiver 
’ was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who 
imitated his namesake only in the extensive luxury of 
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building. His passions were strong ; his understanding 
was feeble; and he was intoxicated with a foolish pride^ 
that his birth had given him the command of millions, 
of whom the smallest community would not have 
chosen him for their local magistrate. He became so 
cruel, that he was called a second Nero. Every tongue 
was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the 
death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was at 
last deserted by his barbarian guards ; and the stroke 
of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue. 

Philippicus, by whom he was slain, being invested 
with the purple, was hailed at Constantinople ^ 
as a hero who had delivered his country from ’ ’ 

a tyrant. Justinian had left behind him an 
ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine, which 
was soon dissipated by his successor. On the festival 
of his birth-day, Philippicus entertained the multitude 
with games, and his nobles with a sumptuous bamjuet. 
At the meridian hour he withdrew to his chamber, in- 
toxicated with flattery and wine; forgetful that his 
example had made every subject ambilipus, and that 
every ambitious subject was his secret enemy, Some 
bold consjnrators introduced themselves during the 
disor of the feast; and the slumbering montreh was 
surprised, and deposed, before he was seiisible of his 
danger. • 

The traitors, however, were deprived of their reward. 
The free voice of the senate and people promoted Ar- 
temius from the office of secretary to that of emperor. 
He assumed the title of Anastasius II, and . p. 
displayed in a short reign the virtues both of 
peace and war, But, after the extinction of 
the imperial line, the rule of obedience was violated, 
and every change diflTused the seeds of new revolutions. 
In a mutiny of the fleet, an obscure and reluctant 
officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with ,thfe 
purple. After sonie months of a naval war, . ^ 
AnastasiuJ resigned the sceptre ; and the con- 
queror, (895) Theodosius HI. submitted in ' ' 

L 3 
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hut turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the geperat 
of the oriental troops. The restless impatience of Anaa- 
tasiujs tempted him to risk and lose bis life in a treason- 
able enterprise; but the last days of Theodosius were 
bonoiirable and secure. The single sublime word, “ Sal- 
vation*," which he inscribed on his tomb, expresses the 
conbdence of virtue and religion. 

Leo III. was a native of Isauria, and Conon was 
bis primitive name. He possessed the virtues 
716 * prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of 

mankind, and the impt^rtant art of gaining 
their confidence and directing their passions. After 
a reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in 
the palace of Constantinople; and the purple, which 
he had acquired, was transmitted by the right of in- 
Jieritance to the third generation. 

During a long reign of thirty-four years, (890) the 
son and successor of Leo, Constantine V. was dissolute 
^ Yy and cruel. His life was stained wdth the most 
741* opposite vices. He assisted at the execution of 
the most noble and innocent Christians, surveyed 
their agonies, and listened to their groans, without 
satiating his appetite for blood. 

(897) Leo IV. the sop of the fifth, and the fi^ther of 
the sixth Coiistanluie, was of a feeble coBstituUon. 
The principal care of his r^dgn was the settlement of the 
^ succession. (898) The association of young 
' Constantine was urged by the ofiicious zeal of 
' bis, subjects; and the emp^or, conscious of 
his complied after a prudent hesitation with 

their uu^fpimo us wishes, The royal infant, at tlie age 
of five yeap, was crowned with his mother Irene; apd 
the oaLiopal consent w^^r^tified by every circuifislance 
of pomp npd solemnity, that’ could dazzle the eyes, or 
‘bbfd the t^ouBCiience of the Greeksv Irene displayed 
Uilents, but comraiited some atrocious murders 
41^1 the relation^ of ^her husband, and at last filled up 
the iheasiiire of her iniquities by rendering Constantine 
inoapable of the throne. Her emissaries assaulted the 
* Saiiii. 
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tileefying prince, and stabbed their daggers with vio- 
lence into his eyes. The blind son of Irene, however, 
litrrTived many years, oppressed by the court, and for- 
gotten by the world; and the memory of Constantine 
tvas recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter 
Euphrosyue with the emperor Michael II. The people, 
irritated by her conduct, invested Nicephorus, the great 
treasurer, with the purple ; and, in her exile on the isle 
pf Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by 
the labours of her distaff. 

(699) The character of Nicephorus I. was stained 
with the vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, aud ^ 
avarice, His want of virtue was not supplied ^^2 
by any superior talents, nor his w ant of talents 
by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and unfor- 
tunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the 
Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians; and the advan- 
tage of his death overbalanced, in the public opinion, 
the destruction of a Roman army. His son and heir 
Stauracius escaped from the field with a mortal ^ 
wound. On the near prospect of his decease, 

Michael, the great master of the palace, was 
named by every citizen, except his envious brother. 
Tenacious of a sceptre now falling from his hand, he 
conspired against the life of his successor. Michael I- 
however, accepted the purple, and before he sunk 
into the grave, the son of Nicephorus implored the 
clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael ^ jy 
in an age of peace ascended an hereditary ' 
throne, ^he might have reigned and died the 
father of his people. But his mild virtues were the best 
adapted to the shade of private life; for he was neither 
capable of controlling the' ambition of his equals, nor 
of resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. 
After an unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left in 
their winter quarters of Thrace some disaffected troops, 
who asserted the right of a military election. They 
marched towards the capital. But the clergy, the 
senate, and the people of Conjstantinople, adhered to 
the cause of Michael. His humanity, however, led 
l4 
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him to yield ; for he protested, that not a drop of 
Chrislian blood should be shed in liis quarrel, and de- 
tircd his massengers to present the conquerors with 
^ jj the keys of the city and the palace. They 
were disarmed by his submission; and the 
imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude 
and religion thirty-two years after he had been stripped 
of the purple. 

The reigns of his successors, (900) Leo V. and 
Michael II. are not interesting; but the genealogy of 
Basil I, a native of Adrianople, who murdered Mi- 
chael' III. exhibits a genuine picture of the revolution 
of the most illustrious families, No sooner was he 
born, than his cradle, his family, and his city, were 
swept away by an inundation of the Bulgarians, He 
was educated a slave in a foreign land ; and in this 
severe discipline he acquired the hardiness of body 
^ and flexibility^ of mind which promoted his 
Q* * future elevation. He defeated the Saracens at 
’ Caesarea, and put the empire into a very flourish- 
ing condition. But as he had waded through slaughter 
to a throne/’ he could not be happy; and his life was 
terminated by an accidentia the chace in the year eight 
hundred and eighty-six. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Leo VI, — Constantine V 1 1 Roma 7 ius — Nicephorus 
Phocas — Basil 1 1, ^Constant me VIII. — Constantine 
IX. — Constantine X. Monomachus — Theodora — Isaac 
Comnenns — Constantine XI, Ducas^-Eudocia — Ro- 
manus Diogenes — Constantine XII. — Alexius I, Com- 
nenas — ManutL 


A. u. 886.-^1180. 

(noi) The name of Leo VI. the son of Basil I, has 
been dignified with the title of philosopher; and . 
the union of the prince and the sage, of the active 
and speculative virtues, would indeed constitute 
the perfection of human nature. But the c1ain>s of' 
Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. His life was 
spent in the pomp of the palace', and even the clemency 
which he showed, and the peace which he strove to 
preserve, are imputed to the softness and indolence of 
his character. 

(002) Constantine VII. came to the throne at the age 
of seven years, under the guardianship of his mother 
Zoe; so that his life and titular reign were nearly ^ ^ 
of equal duration. But of tifty-four years, six 
had elapsed before his father’s death; and the 
son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject 
of those who oppressed his weakness, or abused his 
confidence. / 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison, 
when his son, (903) Roinanus, ascended the throne of 
.Constantinople. A prince, who at the age of twenty 
could be suspected of anticipating his inheritance, must 
have been already lost in the public esteem; yet ^ ^ 
Romauus was rather, weak than wicked; and the 
largest share of guilt was transferred to his wife 
L k 
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TheophanOi a woman of masculine spirit and flagiiious 
manners. In stcength and beauty Romanus was con- 
spicuous above his equals. He was tall and straight as 
a young cypress^ his comple.\ion was fair and florid, 
and his eyes were Bparkling, Yet even these per- 
fectious were insufficient to fix the love of Theophano ;.fQr 
after a reign of four years she mingled for her husband 
the like deadly draught, which she had composed for 
liia father. 

After this horrid deed, the empress looked around for 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the 
bravest soldier. Her heart* vvas capricious; but the 
j-j deformity of the new favourite rendered it more 
Qgg* than prob^l^lc, that interest was ihe motive of 
her love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in tlie 
popular opinion, the double merit of a hero and a saint. 
In the former character, his qualifications were genuine 
and splendid; but his religioo was of a more ambiguous 
cast. 

(&04) In niile hundred and sixty-ninte, Basil II. who 
felt the impulse of genius and the desire of action, was 
the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople, and 
the provinces; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran 
generals, who laboured to emulate tha example of sue- 
aessful oeurpation. Against these domestic enemies 
Basil drew his sword, and they trembled ia the presence 
of a lawful and high-spirited prince. 

Of the reign of Constantine VIII, no mention wew 
ntade iti its proper place, because it could only have 
been said, that his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, )vere a constant source of amusement. 

‘Constantine IX. was for the space of twelve yearts 
the obscure and voluntary pupil of a minister, who 
A X) *1*^ I® indulge the plekaiires bf youth, 

TflSS* disdain the iabonrs of government ‘ Ib 

this silken web the emperor was for ever efl- 
tniteled. ' 

The^ health of Constantine X.' Monomachus, was 
dislwbed by the torttwes of the gout, and his dissolute 
retgR was spent in sickness and pieaa|ira. Tbe epithet 
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df MouomachiiBy the ein^le combatant, must ^ jy 
hare been expressive of his valour and victory in 
some public or private qxarrel. The last mea- 
sures of Constantine to change the order of succession 
were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Theo- 
'dora ; and after his decease, with the general * jy 
consent, she took possession of lier inheri- ^ 054 * 
tance; and by the influence of favourites, 
the eastern world was for som~& time peaceably 
governed. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at 
least of spirit, begins to emerge. The soldiers, who 
had ^efved with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate 
masters, secretly assembled in the sanctuary ^ j) 
St. Sophia, and the votes of the military^ synod 
were unanimous in favour of Isaac Comnenus, , * ■ ■ 
whose family supported for some time the sinking 
empire^. 

In the labour of puerile declamations, his supce^ilor, 
(905) Constantine XI. Ducas, sought in vain tb^^rowri 
of eloquence, more precious in hi# opinion thanv^ 
that of Rome; and, in the sirbordinate fuiic- 
tions of a judge, he forgot the duties of a soldier 
and a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic in^ 
difference of the authors of his greatness, Ducas wgs 
anxious only to secure, at the expence of the republic, 
the power and prosperity of his children. 

During their minority, on the death of Consiaotioe^ 
his widow Eudocia was entrusted with the admbtiQr 
tration; but experience had taught the jealousy j)i 
of the dying monarch to protect his sons from the 
danger of her second nuptials; and her solemn ^ 
engagement, attested by the principal senators, wA# 
deposited in the hands of the patriarch. Honaanu^ 
Diogenes, a general of the empire, attempted to wre^ 
the sceptre from her, on which she condemn^ him to 
death ^but after she had seen himi her hatred turned to 
love^ and notwithstanding her promise, she not only pro- 
DouiH^ed his pardon, but took him for her husband. 

The barbariao guards, however, raised their battk- 
L Q 
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axes io the cause of (he house of Ducas, till the younj 
princes were soothed by (lie tears of their mother^ and 
the solemn assurances of the fidelity of Romanus, who 
filled the imperial station with dignity and 
1068 His efiforU to resist the progress of 

the Turks were valiant, but unsuccessful. His 
defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the 
Byzantine monarchy of the East; and after he was 
released from^the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His wife had, been ])laced in 
amonastery, and the subjects ofRomanushad embraced 
the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the 
hands of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, 
of all the public and j)rivate rights of a citizen. 

(906) Constantine XII. born and educated in the 
ptuple, confirmed the succession of the Cornnenian 
^ dynasty, Blessed with a virtuous disposition, 
inifi* pleasing manners, and splendid talents, he was 
the idol of the people. 

Alexius 1. Comiienus, was chosen emperor by the 
troops. The misfort|*nes of the times were his misfor- 
tune and his glory. E\’ery calamity, which can afiiict 
a declining empire, was accumulated on his reign by 
the justice of heaven and the vices of his predecessors. 
^ In the East, the victorious Turks had spread, 
1081* Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of 

the Koran and the crescent. The West was 
invaded by the adventurous valour of the Normans ; 
And in the moments of peace the Danube poured forth 
new swarms, who had gained in the science of war, 
what they had lost in ferociousness of manners. 
The sea was not less hostile than the land; and while 
the frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the 
palace was distracted with secret treason and con- 
spiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the cross was 
displayed by the Latins. Europe was precipitated on 
Asia ; and Constantinople bad almost been swept away 
by t^is impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius 
ateered the imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. 
At the head of his armies, he was bold in action, skil- 
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ful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve 
his advantages, and rising from his defeats with in- 
exhaiistihle vigour. The discipline of tlve camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers ^as 
created by the exanaple and the precepts of their leader, 
Alexius, with superior policy, balanced tbe interests 
and passions of the champions of the tirst crusade. By 
his wise regulations, the laws of public and private 
order were restored ; the arts of wealih and science were 
cnltivated; and the limits of the empire were enlarged 
in Europe and Asia. 

Educated in the silk and purple of the east, Manuel, 
though inferior to Alexius in other respects, possessed 
that iron temper of a soldier, whic|i cannot easily ^ p 
he paralleled, except in the lives of Richard I, 
of England, knd Charles ^XII. of Sweden, His 
arms were exercised on mousit Taurus, in the plains of 
Hungary,, on the coast of Italy and Rgypt, and on the 
seas of Sicily and Greece. The influence of his ne- 
gociations extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia; 
and the Byzantine monarchy, for a time, became an 
object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and 
Europe. Sucii was the strength of Manuel, and his 
exercise in arms, that Raymond, suniained the Hercules 
of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the lance and 
buckler of the Greek emperor. In a famous tourna- 
ment, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and over- 
turned ill his first career two of the stoutest of the 
Italian knights. In one day, he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians with his own hand. But 
the most singular feature in the character of this em- 
peror is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, 
of hardiness and efi’eminacy. In war he seemed igno^- 
rant of peace; in peace he appeared incapable of wai. 
In the field he slept in the sun or upon the snow, tired 
ia the longest marches the strength of his men and horses, 
and shared with a aoiile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner did he return to Coiistantjinople, 
than be resigned himself to the pleasures of a life of 
luxury. 1 q the distress of bis last Turkish camp, 
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Manuel endured a birter reproach from the mouth of a 
BOldier. As he quenched his Ihirst, he complained that 
the water of a fountain was mingled with blood. '' it 
is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from the 
crowcb 'Hhatyou have drunk the blood of your Christian 
subjects.” 


CHAPTER V, 

Alexius JL — Andronicus^Isaae Angelus — Alexius An^ 
gtlus — Conquest of Constaniinoph hy the Latins. 

A. D. 1180.— 1204. 

Alexius II. at the age of ten years ascended the 
Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had closed 
^ jy the glories of the Comnenian line. As he was 
llftn* ^ yonth, he had for his parlqer in the go- 

' vernment, Andronicus, grandson of the great 
Alexius, and one of the most conspicuous characters of 
the age, whose genuine adventures might form the sub- 
ject of a very singular romance. He was both strong 
and handsome. The want of the softer graces was 
supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty stature, ath- 
letic muscles, and the air and deportment of a soldier. 
The preservation, in his old age, of health and vigour, 
was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of 
bread and a draught of w ater were often his sole repast; 
and if he tasted a wild boar, or a stag, which he had 
roasted with his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit 
of a laborious chace. Dexterous in arms, he was igno- 
rant of fear. His persuasive eloquence could bend to 
every situation* and character of life; and in every deed 
of tnisohief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to con- 
trive, and a hand to execute. He had been imprisoned 
twelve y^ars for treasonable practices against the em- 
peror Manuel, but at last effected bis escape, and ffed 
to Russia. 
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: .When he waa hivited to Constantinople, opposition 
sonlLrberore lym. The Byeaiitine navy sailed koni ih« 
harbour to receive the preserver of the empire. The 
torrent ivas loud and irresistible, and the insects, who had 
bashed in the sunshine of royal favour, disappeared al 
the blast of the storm. It was the hrgt care of Andro- 
nicus.to occupy the palace, to salute the emperor, t6 
conliiie bis mother, to punish her minister, and to restore 
th& public order and tranquillity. He then visited thfi 
sepulchre of Mannelt The spectators were ordered to 
stand aloof; but as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, 
they beared this miirtnur of triumph and revenge. I 
no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me 
like a vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou 
art safely deposited under a seven-fold dome, from which 
thou canst never arise till the signal of the last trumpet. 
It is now my turn, and speedily will I trample on thy 
ashes and Uiy posterity. 

(1)07) In the first months of his administration, his 
designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy. 
The coronation of Alexius was performed with due 
solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his 
hands the body and blood of Christ, declared, that he 
lived and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved 
pupil. 

In a short time, , however, Aiidronicus accused and 
tried the mother of Alexius, for a treasonable corres- 
pondence, with the king of Hungary. The empress was 
put to death, her corpse was buried in the sea, and 
her memory was wounded by an ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not 
long deferred. He was strangled with a bow-string, 
and the Roman sceptre was the reward of the lyrant’i 
crimes. 

The government of Androniciis exhibited a singular 
contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to hii 
passions, be was the scourge, when he consulted bis 
reason, the father of liis people. In the exercise ^ ^ 
of private justice, he was equitable and rigorous, 

The provinces, so long the objects of oppression 
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or fit^glect, revived in prosperity and plenty ; and 
millions applauded the distant blessings of his reign^ 
while he was cursed by those who witnessed his daily 
cruelties. He behaved in the most tyrannical manner to 
the relations of the royal family; and at last the people, 
wearied with his oppressions, reballed against him. On 
the first alarm, lie rushed to Constantinople; but was 
astonished by the silence of the palace, the tumult of 
the city, and the general desertion of his subjects. 
Androniqus proclaimed a free pardon ; but they neither 
desired, nor would grant, forgiveness. He offered to 
resign the crown to his son Manuel; but the virtues of 
the son could not expiate his father's crimes. The 
tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelas, 

A p loaded with fetters, and a long chain about his 

1185* His eloquence, and the tears of his female 

companions, pleaded in vain for his life; for in- 
stead of a legal execution, the new monarch abandoned 
the criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he had 
deprived either of father, husband, or friend. He en- 
dured the most dreadful treatment with uncommon 
patience, and, in his last moments, was very penitent. 
A Y) (908) Isaac too was dethroned by the ambition uf 

’ his brother Alexius Angelas; and their discord 

' introduced the French and Venetians, called by 
historians the Latins, to the conquest of Constantinople, 
the first great period in the fall of the Eastern empire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Baldwin L — Henry — Peter of Courtenay — Robert^ 
Baldwin 11 , — Michael Palceologus — Andronicus the 
Elder — Andronicus the Younger-^ John Pal(£ologus /. 
— John Palceologus II, — Constantine Palccologus — 
Siege and Conquest of Constantinople by the lurks, 

A. D. 1204 .— 1453 . 

After the conquest of Constantinople by the Latins, 
the first step was the creation of an emperor. The iix 
electors of ihe French nalion were ecclesiastics, and the 
six Venetians were the principal ministers of the state, 
(909) Baldwin, count of Flander.s and Hainault, who 
who had distinguished himself by his heroic conduct in 
the fourth crusade, was unanimously chosen cm- * jy 
peror of the East. He wa^ saluted with loud * 
applause, and the proclamation was re-echoed ^ 
through the city by the joy of the Latins, and the trem- 
bling adulation of the Greeks. 

I'wo fugitives, however, still asserted their claim. 
But the wicked can never love, and should rarely trust, 
their fellow criminals. (91U) Mourzoufle, who was 
received with smiles and honoui^j in the camp of his 
father Alexius, was seized in the bath, deprived of his 
eyes, stripped of his troops and treasures, and turned 
out to wander an object of horror and contempt. 
Actuated by fear or remorse, he was stealing over to 
Asia, when he was seized by the Latins of Constan- 
tinople, and condemned to an ignominious deaths His 
judges debated the mode of his execution, the axe, the 
wheel, or the stake ; but it was resolved that Mour- 
zoufie should ascend the Theodosian column, a pillar 
of white marble one hundred and forty. seven feet high, 
and from the summit he was cast dowu headlong, and 
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dashed in pieces on the pavement, in the presence of 
innumerable spectators. The fate of Alexius is less 
tragicBl. He was sent a captive to Italy, and a gift to 
the king of the Romans. He had not much reason to 
^rejoice, when the sentence of inipriscmmeiit and exile 
^ere changed from a fortress in the Alps to a monastery 
in Asia. 

Not long after, the <jreeks revolted against Baldwin, 
and were joined by the king of Bulgaria. As the spirit 
of chivalry could seldom discriminate caution from 
cowardice, the emperor took the held with one hundred 
and forty knights, and their train of archers and Ser- 
jeants. Being drawn into an ambuscade, he was made 
prisoner and put to death. 

In all civilized hostility, a treaty is established for 
the exchange or ransom of prisoners; and if their cap- 
tivity be prolonged, their condition is known, and they 
are treated according to their rank with humanity, 
But the savage Bulgarian was a stranger to the laws 
of war. His prisons, involved in darkness, suffered 
not the name of a captive to escape, and above a year 
elapsed before the Latins could be assured of the death 
of Baldwin. (911) During that time, his brother, the 
^ regent Henry, would not consent to assume 
1206* title of emperor. His moderation was 
applauded by the Greeks as an act of rare and 
inimitable virtue. In the siege of Constantinople, and 
beyond the Hellespont, Henry had deserved the fame 
of a valiant knight and a skilful commander; bis 
courage was tempered with a degree of prudence and 
mildness unknown to his impetuous brother. He died 
at Thessalonica, in the defence t-f that kingdom'; when 
^ Peter of Courtenay, count of Auxerre, was 
■ invited by the Latins to assume the empire of 

* the East. His reputation was fair, his posses- 

BiOiU were ample, and in the bloody crusade against 
the Albigenses, the clergy and the soldiers had been 
^ jy abundantly satistied of hiS' zeaf and valour. The 
1221 * successor Robert, was an aera of 

* calamity and disgrace ; and the colony, as it 
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-was ityled, of New France, yielded on all sides lo the 
iSreeks of Nrcc and Epirus. His personal misfortunes 
■well prove the anarchy of the government, and the 
ferocity of the times. He had neglected his Greek 
bride, to introduce into the palace a beautiful maid,^.of a 
private, though noble family, of Artois; and her mother 
had been tempted by the lustre of the purple to forfeit 
her engagements with a gentleman of Burgundy. His 
love was converted into rage. He assembled his friends, 
forced, the palace gates, threw the mother into the sea, 
and inhumanly cut off the nose and lips of the emperor’s 
concubine. 

(912) Baldwin II. who succeeded his brother Ro- 
bert, visited the Western courts, in order to obtain 
some supplies of men or money for the relief of the 
sinking empire. But often was the imperial beggar 
humbled with scorn, insulted with pity, and degraded 
in his own eyes and those of the nations be solicited. In 
bis first visit to England, he was stopped at Dover, by 
a severe reprimand, for presuming without leave to enter 
an independent kingdom. After some delay, Baldwin 
was permitted to pursue his journey, was entertained 
with civility, and thankfully departed with a present of 
seven hundred marks* From the avarice of Rome he 
could only obtain the proclamation of a crusade, and a 
treasure of indulgences. 

. Michael Palaeologus, the guardian and colleague of 
the young prince of Nice, and possessed, of all the 
virtues and vices that belong to the founder of a new 
dynasty, now made himself master of Constaktiuople, 
and became emperor of the East. Baldwin had ^ ^ 
flattered himself that he might retain some pro- ^263 
vinces or cities by a negociation. But his anibas-* 
fiadors were dismissed with mockery and contempt. 
Every place they named, Palseologus alleged some 
special reason for not resigning. In one he was born ; 
in another he had been first promoted to military com- 
mand ; in a third lie bad enjoyed, and hoped long.Xo 
enjoy, the pleasures of the chaee. 

Androuicus, afterwards surnamed the elder, was 
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proclaimed and crowned emperor of the Romans^ in the 
fifteenth year of his •age. He held that august 
127*1 * years as the colleague, aud fifty as the 

scccessor of his father. Tlie reign of Andm^icus 
the younger was not more glorious or fortunate than that 
of the elder. He gathered the fruits of ambition ; but 
^ jy the flavour was bitter. lu the supreme station he 
1328* remains of his early popularity; and the 

defects of his character became more conspicuous 
to the woild. The public reproach urged him to march 
in person against the Turks ; but a defeat and a wound 
were the only trophies of his expedition in Asia, 
which confirmed the establishment of the Ottoman 
monarchy, 

John Palaeologus I. w'as left an orphan and an em- 
peror, in the ninth year of his age ; and his weakness 
^ was protected by the first and most deserving 
1341 Greeks. The Roman world, during his 

reign, was contracted to a corner of Thrace, 
between Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty 
miles in length, and fifty in breadth; a space of ground 
not more extensive than the lesser principalities of 
Germany or Italy ; yet still the remains of Constan- 
tinople represented tlie wealth and population of a 
kingdom, 

John Palaeologus II. immediately after his eleva- 
tioD, proceeded to repudiate his wife, and to contract a 
^ new marriage with the princess of Trebizond, 
Beauty was in his eyes the first qualification 
* of an empress; and he publicly d^cdared, that 
unless he was indulged with a divorce, he would retire 
to a, cloister, and leave the throne to his brother Con. 
stantine. 

(913) The last of the Eastern emperors was Con- 
stantine Palaeologus, It unfortunately happened, that 
many of these monarchs were more jealous of the 
progress of the Christians than of the Turks ; and 
though oceans of blood were spilt, yet a Christian 
kingdom was erected at Jerusalem under Godfrey of 
Boulogne; but neither he nor his successors posaesied 
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ally real power for maintaining it. The Turks, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, had extended their 
dominions on every side. From Othman they took the 
name of Otfimans ; the appellation of Turks, which 
signifies, in the original, wanderers, or banished men, 
being considered by them as a term of reproach. Arau- 
rath, under whom the order of janizaries was esta- 
blished, fixed the seat of his empire at Adriaiiople. 
Bajazet I. after conquering Bulgaria, laid siege to 
Constantinople, in hopes of subjecting all the Greek 
empire. His greatness and insolence provoked Ta- 
merlane, a Tartarian prince, who was just returned 
from his Eastern conquests, to declare war against him. 
A decisive battle was fought between those rival con- 
querors in Natolia, on the plain where Pumpey defeated 
Mithridates, when Bajazet^s army was cut in pieces, and 
himself taken prisoner, and shut up in an iron cage, 
where he ended his life. The successors of Tamerlane, 
by declaring war against one another, , left the Turks 
more powerful than ever; and though their career was 
checked by the valour of the Veqelians, Hungarians, and 
the famous Scanclerbeg, a prince of Epirus, they gra- 
dually reduced the dominions of the Eastern emperors; 
and after a long siege, Mahomet II. who zeajously pro- 
fessed the observance of the koran, took Constantinople. 
On the ruins of the Roman monarchy in the East, ^ 
he established the Turkish empire, and his de- 2453' 
scenclants still possess the finest country iii our 
part of the globe. 

Several days were employed by the sultan in pre- 
paring for the assault of this famous city. He dispersec^ 
his hejralds through the camp, to proclaim the motives 
of his enterprise, Fear is the first principle of a 
despotic government ; his menaces ex[)ressed in the 
oriental style, “ that the fugitives and ^deserters, had 
they the wings of a bird, should not escape from his 
inexorable justice.” The Moslems were exhorted to 
purify their minds with prayer, their bodies with seven 
ablutions ; and to abstain from food till the close of the. 
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ensuing day. The minds of the Christians were agitated 
by different passions. Despair and fear by turns olcu- 
pied their bosoms. The noblest of the youths were 
summoned to the imperial palace by Constantine 
Palseologus, whose last speech was the funeral oration 
of the Roman empire. He promised, he conjured, and 
he fainly attempted to infuse hop^, which was almost 
extinguished in his own mind. In this world he was 
comfortless and gloomy. Yet this band of warriors, 
animated by the example of their prince, for some time 
maintained their superiority; snd the voice of the em*p 
peror was heard exhorting his companions and subjects 
by a last effort to achieve the delivery of their country. 
Butin a moment of lassitude, the janizaries rose invin- 
cible, and poured the fury of their arms on their feeble 
opponents. The tide of battle was impelled by the sult^ 
bimseif, who on horseback, with an iron mace in his 
hand, reproved the tardy, and applauded the brave. 

The assault now became every moment more vigor- 
ous. Hassao, the janizary, was the first who mounted 
the walls. A crowd of Turks impetuously succeeded ; 
and the Greeks, driven from the rampart, were over- 
whelmed by increasing multitudes. The remnant of 
the nobles still fought round the person of the emperor. 
His mournful exclamation was heard, “ Cannot there be 
found a Christian to cut off my head ?” His last fear 
was ^that of falling alive into the hands of the inbdels. 
He had before prudently cast away the purple ; but in 
the confusion of the attack he fell by an-unknown hand. 
His body, buried under a mountain of the slain, was dis- 
oovelred by the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes. 
With his life the resistance of the Greeks expired. The 
Turks poured in on every side. The walls, which had 
dehed the Goths, which had resisted the united forces 
of the Avars ^nd the Persians, now yielded to the 
entbiiSiiasm of the Moslems. 

The tidings of misfortune fly with a-rapid wing; yet 
such MRS the extent af Constantinople, that the morb 
dislaMt quarters enjoyed for some moments the happy 
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igDorance of their ruin. On the assurance of public 
calamity, the hoMses and convents were instantly 
deserted, and the trembling inhabitants flocked together 
io the streets. In a short time, the male captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veib and girdles. 
The senators were linked with their slaves, and plebeians 
with ladies of quality, whose faces had hitherto b^'en 
invisible to the sun and their nearest kindred. In this 
common captivity, the ranks of society were confounded; 
the ties of nature were cut asunder ; and the inexorable 
soldier was careless of the father*s groans, the tears of 
the mother, and the lamentations of the children. The 
nuns were torn from the altar, with outstr^etched arms, 
and dishevelled hair; nor could any place, however; 
sacred or sequestered, protect the pei-sons or the 
property of the Greeks, 

Thus the race cf Othman, the disciples of Mahomet, 
established their government and their religion, in' the 
palace and the churches, which had been founded by 
Constantine. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Miscdlmeous Remarks, 

A. D.. 476 .— 1453 . 

( 914 ) The Byzantine empire was most tranquil vfhen 
it could acquiesce in hereditary succession. But in 
the intervals of the dynasties, the name of a successful 
candidate was speedily erased by a more fortunate 
competitor. Many were the paths that led to the 
summit of royalty. The fabric of rebellion was over- 
throwH by the stroke of conspiracy, or undermined by 
the silent arts, of intrigue. The favourites of the soldiers 
or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women 
their friends, were alternately clothed with the purple.) 
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The means of their elevation were base, and Iheir end 
Vras often contemptible or tragical. (915) A being, 
endowed with the same faculties as a niau, but with a 
longer measure of existence, would cast a smile of pitj 
on the folly of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. 
It is thus that the experience of history exalts and 
enlarges the horizon of our intellectual prospect. In 
the period under review, near a thousand years have 
rolled away, and the duration of a life or reign is often 
confracted to a fleeting moment. The grave is beside 
the throne. The success of a criminal is almost instantly 
followed by the loss of his prize, and the phantoms of 
several rules, who have passed before our eyes, dwell 
Faintly on our remembrance. Was personal happiness 
the object of their ambition? The situation of good 
aionarchs is not to be envied. Though they sway the 
sceptre of dominion with paternal kindness, “ their heads 
must lie uneasy.” But the condition of tyrants is 
oregnant with fear. There is no security, either for 
Drince or people, but in virtue and religion, which will 
emain unhurt amidst the war of elements, the wreck 
)f matter, and the crush of worlds.” 

, (916) The fall of the Eastern empire, an event which 
tad been long foreseen, was owing to many causes, of 
vhich the chief was the total degeneracy of the Greek 
imperors, their families, and their courts. The dislike 
heir subjects had to the popes, and the Western 
hurch, was another cause. One of their patriarchs 
leclared publicly to a Romish legate, that he would 
ather^ee a turban than the pope’s tiara upon the great 
Itar of Constantinople.” The effects of domestic 
lavery ^were felt by the people in general. Their 
pirits were broken. Their valour was diminished, 
^be freedom of antiquity might repeat with generous 
nthnsiasin the sentence of Homer, ** that oh the first 
tiy <)f his servitude, the captive is deprived of one- 
alf of his manly virtue,” In the last momenta of 
ecayi Constantinople was more opulent and populous 
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than Athens at her most flourishing eera, when the 
scanty sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was 
possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens. But 
each of these citizens was a freeman, whose person 
and property were guarded by the laws ; and who 
exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
state. 

As the Turks, when they extended their conquests, 
did not exterminate, but reduced the nations to subjec- 
tion, the remains of the ancient Greeks still exist, 
particularly in Constantinople and the neighbouring 
islands; where they profess Christianity under their 
own patriarchs. 


^ CHAPTER VIII. 

Incidents and curious Particulars, 

A. D. 476.— 1453. 

(Ol^) In the year five hundred and thirteen, Constanti- 
nople was besieged by Vitalianus, whose fleet was burnt 
by a speculum of brass. 

(91 Oi) In five hundred and sixteen, the computing of 
time by the Christian eera was introduced by Dionysius, 
the monk. 

(919) In five hundred and twenty-nine, Justinian, 

the eastern emperor, published bis celebrated code of 
laws. a 

(920) In five bundled and fifty-seven, there was a 
dreadful plague, which continued near fifty years. 
iEthiopia aod Egypt have been stigmatised in every 
nge as th^ original source and seminary of the plague.. 
In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African fever is 
generated from the putrefaction of animal substances, 
and especially from tiie i^warms of locusts, not lets# 
destructive to mankind in their death, than during their 
lives. The fatal disease, which now depopulated the 
earth, first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusiuo)^ 
between the Serbonian bog and the eastern channel of 
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the Nile. From thence, tracing as it were a doahk 
path, it spread to the east, over Syria, Persia, and the 
ladies, and penetrated to the west, along the coast of 
Africa, and over the continent of Europe. In the 
spring of the second year, Constantinople was visited 
by^ihis pestilence. The inhabitants were surprised by a 
slight fever; so slight, that neither the pulse nor the 
colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching 
danger. The next day the disease was declared by 
the swelling of the glands,, particularly those of the 
groin, of the arm-pits and under the ear; and when 
these tumours were opened, they vVere found to contain 
a black substance, of the size of a lentil. If they came 
to suppuration, the patient was saved by a discharge of 
the morbid humour. But if they continued hard aiitl 
dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and fifth day 
commonly terminated life. 

Two or three months before tlie plague broke out, a 
comet made its appearance. The head was in the 
east, the tail in the west; and it remained visible forty 
days. The nations, who gazed with astonishment, ex- 
pected wars and calamities from the baleful influence ; 
aud these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature 
of these blazing stars, which they affected to represent 
as the floalitig meteors of the air; and few among them 
embraced the simple notion of Seneca and the Chal- 
daeans, that they are only planets of a longer period and 
more eccentric motion, Tiin« and science have justified 
the conjectures and predicfj^s of the Roman sage. 
The telescope has opened new worlds to the eyes of 
astronomers; aud one and the same comet is already 
found to have revisited the earth in seven equal revo- 
lutions of five hundred and seventy-five years. 

(921) In five hundred and eighty-one, Latin ceased 
toie the language t)f Italy. 

(022) In six hundred aiid thirty-seven, Jerusalem war' 
taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet, who 
soon after took possession of Alexandria, and burnt iU 
famous library. 
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(923) In six hundred and fifty-three, the Saracens 
extended their conquests on every side, and retaliated 
the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their 
posterity. They took Rhodes, and destroyed the 
Colossus. 

(924) In seven hundred and forty-eight, the com- 
putation of time from the birth of Christ was first used 
in historical writings. 

(925) In seven hundred and seventy, monasteries were 
dissolved in the east by Constantine. 

(926) In the year eight hundred, Charlemagne was 
crowned emperor of Rome and of the Western empire. 

(927) In nine liundred and ninety. one, arithmetical 
figures were brought into Europe from Arabia by the 
Saracens. Letters of the alphabet were formerly used. 

(928) In^ne thousand and forty-three, the Turks, a 
nation of adventurers from Tartary, serving liitherto in 
tin; armies of contending princes, became formidable, 
and took possession of Persia. 

(929) In one thousand and fifty, the Turks invaded 
the Roman empire ; and, not long after, they took Jeru- 
salem from the Saracens. 

(930) In one thousand and ninety-nine, Jerusalem 
was retaken by the crusaders. 

(931) In one thousand one hundred and fifty-onfe, 
the canon law was collected by Gratian, a monk bl 
Bolognia, 

(932) In one thousand two hundred and three, Cuii- 
stantinople was besieged and taken by the J-atins. 

(933) In one thousand two hundred and nine, the 
works of Aristotle, imported from Constantinople, were 
condeinnetl by the council of Paris. 

(934) In one thousand two hundred and sixteen, 
Constantinople was recovered from the Latins by the 
Greek emperors of Nice. 

(935) In one thousand three hundred and fifty-two, 
the Turks first entered Europe, 

(936) In one thousand fouV hundred and fifty-three, 
the taking of Constantinople by Mahqmet II. pu^an eud 
to ihe Eastern empire- 

M 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Biographical Sketches, 

A. D. 476.— 1453. 

(937) Procopius of Caesarea, a celebrated historian 
under Justinian, and secretary to Belisarius, died in 
five hundred and twenty-nine. According to the 
vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour or 
disgrace, he successively composed the history, the 
panegyric, and the satire of his own times. The eight 
books of the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars, which 
are continued in the five books of Agalhias, deserve 
our attention as a laborious and successful imitation of 
the Atticj or at least of the Asiatic writers of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collected from the personal 
experience and free conversation of a soldier, a states- 
man, and a traveller; his style continually aspires to, 
and often attains, elegance ; his reflections contain a 
rich fund of political knowledge; and the historian, 
excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and in- 
structing posterity, ly^pears to disdain the prejudices of 
the people, and the flattery of courts. 

(938) Belisarius, u famous general in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian, having taken Carthage, entered 
Constantinople in triumph, in five hundred and thirty, 
three. He was sent against the Goths in Italy, and 
arriving on the coasb of Sicily, took Catania, Syracuse, 
Palermo, and other places. He then proceeded to 
Naples, which he took, and marched to Rome. After 
this he conquered Vitigep, king of the Goths, and sent 
him to Constantinople, at the same time refusing the 
crown, which was offered to him. For these great ex- 
ploUs he was regarded as the preserver of the empire, 
and medals are yet extant which bear this inscription, 
Belisarius gloria Romanorum^J^ But he was after- 

* Belisarius, the glory of the Roniaiw. 
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wards accused by the nobles of a design on the 
fhrone; and Justinian, with the jealousy of an old raan, 
was persuaded to degrade his best servant, and, ac- 
cording to some authors, to deprive him of his sight ; 
and he, who had commanded conquering armies, was 
obliged to beg his bread in the streets of that capital, 
which he had saved from various enemies. Others say, 
that he was confined in a tower, from a window^ of which 
he suspended a bag by a cord, to receive the alms of 
charitable passengers, whom he addressed with these 
emphatical words : — “ Give a half-penny to poor 
Belisarins, whom envy, and not crime, has deprived of 
his eyes.*" Many, however, are of opinion, that Beli- 
sarius, after a short imprisonment, wa^ restored to his 
possessions and dignities; and that the story offals 
blindhess and beggary is a fiction of later times, which 
has obtained credit, or rather favour, as a strange ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes of fortune. He died in five 
hundred and sixty-five. 

(<95D) Pbotius, a patriarch of Constaptinople, who 
died in eight hundred and ninety, was (he greatest 
man of the age ui which he lived. Of bis works, the 
most considerable ia his Bibliotheca, which contains 
the argument or abstracts of two hundred and eighty 
volumes of different authors ; among whom are gfam- 
mariaRs, critics, poets, orators, historians, physicians, 
philosophers, and divines. 

(940) Eutychius, a native of Cairo, after practising 
physic for many years with high reputation, applied 
himself to the study of divinity, and was elected patri- 
arch of Alexandria. He wrote in Arabic, Annals 
from the Creation, to the year nine hundred; as also 
a History of Sicily^ the MS, of which is iti-the pubKc 
library pt Cambridge. He died in nine hundred and fifty. 

Eudocia, or Eudoxia, was the wife of the emperor 
Constantine Ducas* When her son Michael obtained 
the imperial throne, he shut up his mother in a con. 
vent, where (941) she amused herself in writing on the 


* Date eboHun Belisario, &c. 
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Pa^an mythology. This MS, was in the late French 
king’s library, and does great credit to her talents. 
She died about the year one thousand and seventy- 
eight. 

(942) Godfrey of Boulogne, a celebrated and vie* 
torious general in the crusades, took Jerusalem from 
the Turks in one thousand and ninety-nine. He was 
proclaimed king of that city and the adjacent country 
by the Christian army ; but his piety, as historians 
relate, would not permit him to wear a diadem of gold 
in the place where his Saviour had been crowned with 
thorns. Having formed a code of laws for his sub- 
jects, he died in one thousand one hundred. 

(943) Anna Comnena, daughter of the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, was a princess of extraordinary 
talents. She was married to a man of rank, n^ed 
Nicephorus Bryennius, and was concerned in a con- 
spiracy against her brother, which was detected. She 
was treated with great lenity, but lost all favour at 
court. In consequence of tJiis she went iPrt^ retira* 
ment. '^vhere she employed herself in . writing the 
Alexiad, or history of her father's reign, which has great 
merit, and is still extant. This accomplished lady died 
one thousand one hundred and eighteen. 

(944) Dante, an eminent Italian poet, a native of 
Florence, wrote a comedy on Paradise, Purgatory, 
and the infernal Regions, which shews a wonderful 
imagination. He was of an ambitious turn, and, 
having attained some of |he most considerable posts in 
the com^nwealth, was crushed by the ruins of the 
faction which he embraced. He died in exile at Ra- 
venna, in one thousand three hundred and twenty-bne. 
An excellent mathematician, of the same name and 
family, who douiished in the fifteenth century, is me^ 
mcnuble for having fitted a pair of wings so exactly 
to fcis body, as to be able to fly with them. He made 
an experiment several times over the lake Trasimenus, 
and succeeded so well, that he had the courage to per-* 
form before the whole city of Perugia, of which he 
was a native. Ffoni the highest part of the city he 
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directed flight over the st^are, to the admiration 
of the spectators. But unfortunately the iron, with 
which he managed one of bis wings, failed ; and then, 
not being able to balance the weight of his body, he 
fell on a church, and broke his thigh. He afterwards 
became professor of mathematics at Venice, and died 
before he was forty years old. 

(945) The celebrated Petrarch, a learned Italian, 
who has been called the father of modern poetry, was 
perhaps the first among the moderns, in whom the 
spirit and genius of literature began to revive. His 
father was a Florentine, involved in the political fac- 
tions of the Bianclii family, and wished his son to 
study the law to assist his views. But Petrarch pre- 
ferred retirement; and fixed on Vaucluse as an eligible 
residence, where he fell in love with a lady, named 
Laura, whom he has celebrated in his poetry. Here 
also he composed his Latin poem, ** Africa,’* which in 
the present state of literature w^ould be deemed no 
prodigy; yet its author was invited at the same time 
by the senate at Rome and the university of Paris, to 
receive the poetic crown ; when he gave the preference 
to the summons of life metropolis of the world. The 
academical honours af the three faculties had introduced 
a royal degree of master or doctor in the art of poetry ; 
and the title of poet-laureat, which custom, rather than 
vanity, perpetuates in the English court, was first in- 
vented by the Caesars of Germany. The belief that 
Virgil and Horace had be^n crowned in the capitol 
inflamed the emulation of a Latin bard ; and the laurel 
was endeared to thfe lover by a verbal resemblance wilh 
the name of his mistress. 

The ceremony of Petrarch's coronation was per- 
formed in the capitol. After discoursing on a text of 
Virgil, and thfice repeating his vows for the prosperity 
of Rome, he knelt before the throne, and received 
from a senator a laurel crown, with the most precious 
declaration, •' This is the reward of merit." In the 
familiar society of Cicero and Livy, he had imbibed 
the ideas of an ancient patriot ; and his ardent fancy 
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coDvefted every idea io a sentiment, and every senti^ 
ment to a passion. The aspect of the seven hills and 
(Jieir majestic ruins confirmed these lively impressions ; 
and he loved a country, by ivhose liberal spirit be had 
been adopted and crowned. 

The elaborate compositions of Petrarch in Latin and 
Italian diverted him from studying a foreign idiom ; 
but as he advanced in life, the attainment of the Greek 
language was the object of his wishes rather than his 
hopes. When he was about fifty years of age, a By- 
zantine ambassador, his friend and a master of both 
tongues, presented him with a copy of Homer ; and 
the answer of Petrarch is at once expressive of his 
eloquence, gratitude, and regret. After celebrating 
the generosity of the donor, and the value of a gift 
more precious in his estimation than gold and rubies, 
he thus proceeds : ‘*Your present of the genuine and 
original text of the divine poet, the fountain of all in- 
vention, is highly acceptable.. Yet your liberality is 
still imperfect. With Homer you should have given 
me yourself; a guide who could lead me into the fields 
of light, and disclose to my wondering eyes the inimi- 
table beauties of the Iliad and Odyssey. 1 have seated 
him by the side of Plato, the prince of poets, near the 
prince of philosophers ; and I glory in the sight of my 
illustrious guests. I am delighted with the aspect of 
Homer ; and as often as I embrace the silent volume, 
I exclaim with a sigh, illustrious bard ! with what 
pleasure should 1 listen to thy song, if my sense of 
hearing were not obstructed and lost by the death of one 
friend, and in the much lamented absence of another! 
Nor do I yet despair ; and the example of Cato suggests 
some comfort and hope, since it was in the last period 
of age that he attained the knowledge of the Greek 
letters,'* Petrarch died in. one thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four; and twenty-five different persons have 
‘wriften his life. 

(946) Boccace, a popular writer, who derives bis 
reputation from the Decameron, a hundred novels of 
pleasantry and love, may aspire to the more serious 
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praise of restoring in Italy the study of the Greek 
language. Leo Pilatus, a disciple of Baiiaam, whose 
travels into the East had made him a proficient in 
Grecian literature, was detained in his way to Avignon 
by the hospitality of Boccace, who lodged the stran- 
ger in his house, prevailed on the republic of Florence 
to allow him an annual stipend, and devoted his 
leisure to the first Greek professor, who taught that 
language in the western countries of Europe. Leo’s 
mind was stored with a treasure of Greek learning. 
History and fable, philosophy and grammar, were 
equally familiar to him, who read the poems of Homer 
in the schools of Florence. It was from his explana- 
tion that Boccace composed and transcribed a literal 
prose version of the Iliad and Odyssey, which satisfied 
the ambition of his friend Petrarch, whom he survived 
only a few months. 

Poggius Bracciolinus, a Florentine of great talents 
and learning, who coutributed to the revival of litera- 
ture in Europe, died iu one thousand four hundred 
and fifty-nine. His remarks on the ruins of Rome 
are natural and affecting. This elegant writer as- 
cended with a friend the Capitoline hill, where they 
reposed themselves among the ruins of columns and 
temples, and viewed from that commanding spot the 
wide and various prospect of desolation. The place 
and the object gave ample scope for moralizing on the 
vicissitudes of fortune, which spares neither mau nor 
the proudest of his works, but buries empires and 
cities in a Common grave. When Evander entertained 
the stranger of Troy, (947) “ This Tarpeian ‘ Rock," 
said he, was a savage and solitary thicket, In the 
time of Virgil, it was crowned with the golden* roofs 
of a temple. The temple is overthrown, the gold has 
-been pillaged, the wheel of fortune has accomplished 
her revolution, and the sacred ground is again dis- 
figured with thorns ami brambles. The hill of the 
Capitol, on which we sit, was formerly the head of 
the Roman empire, the eitailel of the earth, the terror 
of kings; illustrious by the footsteps of so .many tri. 
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luupbsi enriched with the spoils and tributes of so 
many nationa. This spectacle of the world, how is it 
fallen ! how changed ! how defaced 1 The path of 
victory is obliterated by vines, and the benches of the 
senators are concealed by a dunghill. The forum of 
ihe Roman people, where they assembled to enact 
their laws and elect their magistrates, is now enclosed 
for the cultivation of vegetables, or thrown open for 
the reception of swine and buffaloes. The public and 
private edifices, which were founded for eternity, He 
prostrate, naked, and broken, like the limbs of a mighty 
giant; and the ruin is more visible from the stupendous 
relics, that have survived the injuries of time and fortune.” 

( 948 ) Alphonso, king of Arragon, who died in one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-throf^ was a learned 
priuce, and a great encourager of literature, He was 
brave, bountiful, and noble minded, living familiarly 
with his subjects, and much beloved by them. A courtier 
once ventured to remonstrate with him, for walking about 
without a guard : — “ A father,” said Alphonso, “ has 
nothing to dread in the midst of his children.” One of 
his vessels being in danger of perishing, he jumped into 
a boat, saying, ‘‘ I bad rather partake, than behold the 
calamity of my people.” 

( 949 ) Cosmo, of Medicis, who presided over the 
republic of Florence thirty-four years, and died in one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-four, was the father 
of a line of princes, whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning. His riches 
were dedicated to the service of mankind. He corre- 
sponded with Cairo and London ; and a cargo of Indian 
spiced and Greek books were often imported in the same 
vessel. 

The geuiiis and education of his grandson Lorenzo 
rendered him, not only a patron, but a judge and can- 
didate, in the literary race. In his palaqe, distress >vas 
entitled to relief, and merit to reward. ]VIr. Roscoe 
bas vyritten an elegant life of this great man, who died in 
one thousand four hundred and ninety.lwo. He was the 
father of pope ^eo X. 
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(650) Aldus Maautius was the first of those celebrated 
printers at Venice, who were us illustrious for their 
learning, as for uncommon skill in their profession. He 
w^s remarkable for printing Greek neatly and correctly. 
He acquired, indeed, so much reputation in his art, that 
whatever was finely printed, was proverbially said to have 
come from the press of Aldus. He died in one thousand 
five hundred and sixteen. 

Raphael, an illustrious painter and architect of Italy, 
by the general consent of mankind, is acknowledged to 
have been the prince of painters, and is often styled “ the 
divine Raphael.” He was also the best architect ; at least 
feo admirable a one, that Leo X. entrusted him with the 
building of St. Peter’s church at Rome. He died in one 
thousand five hundred and twenty. 

Leo X. pope of Rome, being a man of taste, patro- 
nised learned men, and equally favoured the arts and 
sciences. For this he has been often celebrated, and 
by our countryman Pope in particular. 

“ But see! each muse in Leo’s golden days 

“ Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays; 

“ Rome’s ancient genius, o’er its ruins spread, 

“ Shakes off the dust, and rears his reverend head. 

" Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive; 

“ Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live ; 

‘‘ With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

“ A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung.” 

Leo may be considered as the principal cause of Ihe 
Reformation. For, in order to complete the magnifi- 
cent church of St. Peter, he published indulgences 
for pardoning the sins of those who purchased them. 
These being brought into Germany, roused Luther 
against this unwarrantable traffic ; and thus a light was 
kindled, which the pope's authority could not extin- 
guish- He died in one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one. 

(051) Augurello, an Italian poet and professor of 
the belles-lettres, at Trevisa, who died in one thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four, wrote a latin poem, 
euUtled ** Chrysopaeia/’ or the art of making gold. 
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This po€in being dedicated to Leo X. who presented him 
with a large empty purse^ saying^> * ‘ that as he could 
make gold, he knew how to till it.” 

Ariosto, a celebrated Italian poet, author of Orlando 
Furioso, a work of great merit, translated into English 
by Mr. Hoole, was crowned with^ the laurel by the 
emperor Charles V. After being employed in several 
embassies and negocUtions in different parts of Italy, he 
died in one thousand five hundred and thirty-three. 

Vida, a Latin poet, whose poem on Chess is generally 
known, was a native of Cremona. Clement VIL to whom 
he presented his poem De Christo,” rewarded him with 
the bishopric of Alba, He died in one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six. 

Titian, of Venice, who died in one thousand fiv€ 
hundred Rnd seventy-six, had such a genius for painting, 
and his colours were so exquisitely beautiful, that there 
was hardly a distinguished personage in Europe, who 
did not think it an honour to send him some mark of 
esteem. When Charles V. gave him money, which 
was usually a large sum, he always did it with this 
obliging testimony, ‘‘ that his design was not to pay 
him the value of liis pictures, because they were above 
any price.” 

Tasso, the prince of Italian poets, who died in one 
thousand .five hundred and ninety-five, underwent va- 
rious changes of fortune, being banished from his country, 
imprisoned, and, what is more intolerable, oppressed 
by calumny. His works sfiow him to have been a phi- 
losopher, an orator, b logician, a critic, and'a poet excel- 
lent in every kind of composition. His “ Gitrusahn^t 
an epic poem, in twenty-four books, has been 
called t)y Balzac the richest and most finished work since 
the age of Augustus. 

Michael Angelo, of Tuscany, a famous painter, who 
died in one thousand five hundred and ninety-six, took 
incredible pains to reach the perfection of his art. He 
loved solitude, and used to say, “ that painting was 
jealous, and required the whole, man to herself.” As 
an artist his style is very sublimer His most celebrated 
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piece is the “ Last Judgment; of which an eminent 
traveller says, that while he viewed it his blood was 
chilled, and he felt as if all he saw was real. 

Metastasio, an elegant Italian poet, when he was 
only five years old, had such a genius for speaking 
verses extempore, that the celebrated civilian Gravina, 
who had adopted him, used to set him on a table to 
perforin the part of an Improvisatore; and at fourteen, 
he made him translate ail Homer into Italian verse. 
He wrote twenty-six operas, eight orations, and many 
other pieces. His Achilles” was written in eighteen 
days, and his Hypermnestra” in nine; yet these are 
two of Metastasio's best dramas. His sonnets are very 
beautiful. He was extremely candid in his judgment 
of men of genius, and even of poets with whom he had 
a difference; for when he had been attacked by them, 
he has often written an epigram or couplet, to shew his 
particular friends how he could defend himself, and then 
thrown it into the fire. Metastasio was for many yiars 
imperial laureat, and died at Vienna, in one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-two. 
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BOOK VI. 

MANNERS, CUSTOMS, OCCUPATIONS, LAWS, AND 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Agriculture — Oxen — Ploughs — Land of each Citizen — 
Fines — Wine kept Two Hundred Years, 

(952) Rome, in early ages, agitated by domestic 
troubles and foreign wars, had only intei^vals of tran- 
quillity. These precious times were given to agricul- 
ture. Then the difference of ranks made none in 
occupations. The great were not less laborious than 
the common .people; and these two conditions so dis- 
tinct in the city, under the titles of patricians and 
plebeians, were lost in the country, ^in the general 
name of husbandmen. The ancient Romans were so 
deToted to agriculture, that their most illustrious com- 
manders were sometimes called from the plough. The 
senators commonly resided in the country, and culti- 
vated the ground with their own hands. (953) The 
noblest families derived their surnames from cultivating 
partinilar kinds of grain ; as the FahWy Phones^ Lenfw/t, 
and Ciceronts, To be a good husbandman was accounted 
the highest praisef; and whoever neglected the ground, 
or cultivated it improperly, was liable to the animad- 
version of the censors. 

* Fabius, from faba, a bean, &c. 
t Bonus Bfricola was equivolent to Vir bonus. 
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(955) At first no citizen had more ground than he 
could cultivate with his own hands, Romulus allotted 
to each only two acres, which must have been dug 
with the spade. After the expulsion of the kings, 
seven acres were granted to each citizen. This con- 
tinued, for a long time, to be the usual portion assigned 
them in the division of conquered lands. L. Quinclius 
Cincinnatus, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, and Reguliis, 
had no more. 

(954) The Romans always ploughed with oxen, 
usually with a single pair, but ofteu with three in one 
yoke. They had ploughs of various kinds; some with 
wheels and earth-boartls, and others with coulters, 
What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day was called 
jugerum, or an acre, two hundred and forty feet long, 
and one hundred and tw enty feet broad. They cut down 
the corn with a sickle, or scythe; but sometimes the 
ears were stript off with an iron saw, and the straw after- 
wards cut. In Gaul, the corn was cut down with a 
machine drawn by two horses. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a srirall 
portion of land, and citizens themselves cultivated theh’ 
own farms, there was abundance of provisions, without 
the importation of grain; and the republic could always 
command the service of liardv and brave warriors, 
when occasion required, But in succeeding ages, es- 
pecially under the emperors, when landed property 
was engrossed by a few', and their immense estates 
were in a great measure cultivated by slaves, Rome 
was obliged to depend on the provinces, both for sup- 
plies of provisions and of men, to recruit her armies. 
Hen ce Pliny ascribes the ruin, first of Italy, and then 
of all the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too 
extensive possessions. The price of land was raised by 
an edict of Trajan, that no person should be admitted 
as a candidate for an office, who had, not a third part 
of his estate in land. 

(956) The Romans paid great attention to tiie cul- 
tivation of vines, which they usually planted at the 
distance of five feet. Vines which were transplanted. 
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bore fruit two years sooner than those that were not. 
In transplanting trees, they marked on the bark how 
each stood, that it might point to the same quarter of 
the heavens, in the place where it was set. 

Wine was made much in the same manner as it is 
now. The grapes were picked in baskets, composed 
of osiers, and the juice was squeezed out with a press, 
through a strainer, into a large vat or tub, where it 
remained till the fermentation was over. The yolks 
of pigeon’s eggs were then put into it, in order to re- 
fine ii*. After a short time, it was poured into smaller 
vessels or casks, made usually of earth, and stopped 
up. On each cask was marked the names of the con- 
suls, or the year when it was made ; and the oldest 
was always put farthest back in tlj6 cellar. Wine was 
also put into leathern bags. If they wished to keep 
it, they boiled dov\a the quantity contained in a tub to 
one half; one third, &e. according to the time they 
intended it should remain untouched. It was often 
kept to a great age. Wine made in the consulship of 
Opiiuius, was to be met with in the time of Pliny, near 
two hundred years after. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Roman Dress — The Toga — The Tunic — The 
Chlamys^The Sagum — The Huir^Tht Beard — 
Shoes — Sandals. 

(957) The distinguished part of the Roman dress was 
the toga or gown, as that of the Greeks was the pallium 
or cloak. 

(958) The toga appeals ^ to have been a robe, rbund 
and ample, open before as far as the girdle, and without 
sleeves. It covered the whole body. They fastened 
it upon the left shoulder, leaving the right arm and 

• The whitt of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
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shoulder at liberty. Young people of rank wore it with 
a golden ball hung to a collar. 

The Romans had togae of different kinds. That which 
they called picta, was interwoven with purple and 
gold, and embroidered with leaves representing palms. 
The generals of armies wore them, when they entered 
Rome in triumph. The praetexta, edged with a binding 
of purple, was laid aside by young men, at the age of 
seventeen, when they put on the toga virilis, or habit 
worn by full grown men. The day on which they as- 
sumed this dress, was a day of feasting and rejoicing 
in the family. The father of the youth gave a feast to 
his relations and friends. At the conclusion of the 
repast, they took off the robe pr%texta and the golden 
ball, which they consecrated to the gods, and clotheff 
him with the toga virilis. He was then conducted to 
the forum, to make his entry into the world, and reccmi- 
mended to some eminent orator, whom he should study 
to imitate. 

Under the emperors, the toga began to fall into dis- 
credit. In tbe reign of Augustus the lowrr people* 
seldom used it ; and the better sort accustomed them, 
selves to put a surtout above it, Augustus could not 
endure this change. Seeing one day in the forum a 
great number of citizens thus equipped, he pronounced 
with indignation the words of Virgil, RomanQs rtrum 
dominos, gtntemque togatam/^ “‘Look at these Ro- 
mans, these masters of the universe, that nation whose 
proper and distinguishing habit is the toga." And he 
charged the sdiles not to suffer any citizen to appear in 
die circus, or in the forum, unless he was clothed in the 
:oga, and without a surtout. 

The men, as well as the women, wore a tunic* under 
he toga, with this difference, that the tunic of the men 
vent no lower than the kn^es, and that of the wom^n 
0 the heels, in order to keep them tight, the tunics 
vere fastened with girdles, which served also for 
lurses. They constituted a p^rt of the decency of 
Iress, and it was offending against it to appear ut 
• Tunioa. 
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public without a girdle, or with one carelessly tied, 
Caesar, and after him Mseceipas, exposed themselves to 
reproirches on this subject. It gave occasion to that 
bon mot of Sylla, relating to Csesar; ‘'Beware,” said 
he to his friends, “ of that young man, \vhose girdle 
seems to indicate a soft and effeminate character." 
The meaning of Sylla was, that, tinder that appearance 
of effemioa^, Caesar concealed an ambitious and 
factious spirit. 

The military habit, called chlamys, was open, and 
thrown over the tunic. They fastened it with a clasp 
upon the right shoulder, to leave the arm at liberty. 
It was a kind of purple mantle, and generals only had 
a right to wear it. The habit called sagum, was com- 
mon both to officers and soldiers. This was a Gallic 
habit, a sort of campaign-coat, the use of which the 
Rnmans had derived from the Gauls, 

(959) The Romans generally wore their hair short, 
and dressed it with great care. The custom of shaving 
the heard began, according to Pliny, about four huri- 
drccr and fifty four years after the building of the city, 
Men of literature, however, took great care of the beard, 
as a mark of superior wisdom. It contributed to com- 
pose that serious and severe air, which the philosophers 
affected. Lucian rallies them for endeavouring to 
surpass each other in length of beard. He speaks of 
a learned man, who, aspiring to a chair in philosophy, 
WM looked upon as incapable to fill it, because his 
beard was too short. 

In the time of Julius Caesar no contrivance appears to 
have been known at Rome, to supply the want of hair. 
But soon after that period, a kind of periwig was used ; 
and the false hair was fixed on a skin. 

The Roman shoe covered the whole foot, and was 
tied with a ribband or lace* The sandals or slippers 
covered only the sole of the foot, and were fastened 
wkh leathern thongs. Senators, patricians, and even 
their children wore, by way of distinction, between 
the anole and the instep of each foot, a crescent of 
gold, silver, or ivory, which served for buckles, This 
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crescent, resembling the letter C, denoted the number 
one hundred, of which the senate originally coi}sisted, 
He^iogabalus adorned his shoes with precious stones, 
engraved by the greatest masters 3 as if the workman, 
ship pf skilful artists, which requires to be viewed very 
near, could be admired upon his feet, Plautus, in one 
of his comedies, makes a servant answer his master, 
who had asked him whether Theotimus was rich : 

Do you ask me whether a man be rich, when he wears 
golden soles to his shoes ]” 


CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Roman Ladies — Ornaments of Cornelia — Artu 
Jicial Teeth — Various Dresses, 

While the Ronlans led i frugal and laborious life< 
their wives loved work, and imil&ted their example. 

They took care,” says Colmniella, ‘‘ of the domestic 
affairs, The husbands, after having performed their 
part, free from all care, entered their honses, and en- 
joyed perfect repose. Union, concord, and industry, 
reigned in each dwelling, supported by mutual and 
reciprocal affection. The woman, who shone most by 
her beauty, depended for distinction only on her economy, 
and attention to assist in crowning her husband’s dili- 
gence with prosperity.” 

(9G0) Ladies, even of the first rank, preferred their 
duty to pleasure, and solid virtue to the vain glitter of 
dress. Such was Cornelia^ daughter of the great 
Scipio, and mother of the Gracchi. After her hus- 
band’s death, having the sole charge of the education 
of her family, she applied to it with so much care, that 
her children, thongh bom with the happiest 'talents 
and best dispositions, ^yere thonght to owe still more 
to education than to nature. The answer which sh^ 
gave to a lady of Campania is highly celebrated. That 
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lady, on avisitM'ith her, displayed, with great pomp, a 
long detail of all (he rich and fashionable trinkets she 
possessed; as gold, silver, diamonds, bracelets, neck- 
laces, pearls, and ear-rings. She expected to find 
Cornelia possessed of much more, and earnestly re- 
quested to see her toilette. (001) Cornelia artfully 
diverted the conversation till the return of her children 
from the public schools; and when they were come, 

See,'' says She, presenting them to the lady, “ see 
here my ornaments, and my jewels*” 

But the taste for luxury having stifled, at Rome, the 
ancient industry and simplicity of manners, the women 
refined upon all those ornaments, of which their an- 
cestors were ignorant. Seneca says, that there were 
many who made a serious occupation of dressing their 
hair, wdio consumed several hours at their toilette, 
who held a council about each particular lock, and 
grew outrageous on the subject of one disordered hair, 
a curl ill placed or inelegantly formed. Sometimes 
they gave their hair the from oi a helmet^ or the figure 
ef a puckter. In order to set oflP, and render it nvore 
brilliant, they dyed it of a light colour, and covered it 
with gold dust. 

(962) We learn from Martial, that some of the Roman 
ladies had artificial teeth. In one of his epigrams, he 
advises Maximinia never to laugh. " Thou bast only 
three teeth," says he, and these are of box, varnished 
pver., Thou shouldst fear to laugh. Weep alvVays if 
Ihou art wise," The same poet says to Laelia, “ If thou 
art not ashamed to make use of borrowed hair, yet still 
thou wilt be embarrassed ; what wilt thou do for an eye ? 
There are none- of them to be bought." Art had not 
yet reached this sort of supplement, though it went so 
far as to repair the features. That of dravving a fine 
eye-brow, and painting it, was very commob ! Those 
who had hollowed eyes found means to raise theip. 
They n ade use of a black powder, whicTi they burnt. 

In their different dresses, the ladies made choice of 
such colours, as they thought became them best* It 
wgf g precept given them by Ovid, 
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(963) “ Try every one, what best becomes you, wear; 

For no complexion all alike can bear. 

If fair the skin, black may become it best, 

In black the lovely fait Briseis dressM* 

If brown the nytnph, let her be clotiied in white* 
Andromeda so charm’d the wond’ring eight-” 

The shoes of females were commonly white. Under 
the emperors, they began to wear red ones. Aurelian 
permitted the use of them to the ladies, and at the same 
time took it from the gentlemen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Roman Entertainments — Supper — Dinner — Break- 
fast-Luxurious Table of Lucullus — Gluttony of ViUU 
lius — Expensive Living and Fate of Apkius — Roman 
Dishes* 

Among the ancient Romans, it was not the house 
that did honour to the master, but the master to the 
house. Magnificent in public works and edifices, and 
declared enemies of private luxury, they contented 
themselves with moderate houses, which tliey adorned 
with the spoils of the enemy, and not with^those of the 
citizens. Among ihem,’^ says Seneca, “ a cottage 
became as noble as a temple, because inhabited by 
justice, generosity, probity, and honour/' 

(064) If we go back to the first ages of Rome, we 
shall find that the Romans lived chiefly on pottage, 
vegetables, and milk. They ate flesh only on entra- 
ordinary occasions. Then were seen illustrious old 
men covered with glory and with laulrel, sitting 
firesides, and making their repasts of tl^e roots which 
they had cnliivaLed, and gathered in their garden. 
Ignorant of the art of ordering a feast, they possessed 
that of conquering their enemies in war^ and of go- 
verning the people in peace." 
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(965) The usual time for supper, the principal meal 
of the Romans, was the ninth hour, or, according to 
our division of the day, three o’clock in the afternoon. 
At first they sat at meals, as did also the Greeks. 
Homer’s heroes had separate seats round the walls, 
with tables before them. The custom of reclining on 
couches or settees, was introduced from the eastern 
nations. On each couch there were commonly three 
jyersons. The feet of the first were behind the back of 
tlie second, as his were behind the back of the third, 
with a pillow between each. The head of the second 
was opposite to the breast of the first; so that if he 
wanted to speak to him in a low vioce, he was obliged to 
lean upon his bosom. Thus the beloved disciple re- 
clined on the breast of his great Master, the Redeemer 
of mankind. 

Accustomed as we are to measure every thing by 
the standard of our own manners, we are surprised at 
this posture. But every nation has different customs, 
“ The Turks,” says an ingenious writer, “ sit on the 
ground at their meals. The Japanese kneel. At our 
feasts one table serves many. Among the Chinese 
each person has a separate one. We will have our 
meat roeisted or boiled. The Tartars eat theirs raw, 
finding it otherwise tasteless and hard of -digestion. 
When we regale our friends, we take our place at 
tRble, inviting them to eat heartily by our example. In 
CaJiada he who gives theJ'east eats nothing, but amuses 
himself with singing, and smoaking, or entertaining the 
company; and in China he even absents himself in 
observance of good manners. At the solemn coronation 
feasts of the kings of France, the great lords served on 
horseback*.” 

Though' supper was the chief meal, yet people of all 
ranks, among the Romans took an early breakfast; and 
though their dinner about noon was slight, they made 
op for it in the evening with their friend s+. Many too 
had an afternoon’s repast. 

* M. de St AuMn. t Plutarch. 

4 
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After the iolroduction of riches by commerce, the 
pleasures of the table became the chief object of atten- 
tion. (nb’O) We m'tiy judge pf the extraordinary luxury 
of the Romans, in Cicero’s time, from what Plutarch 
relates in the life of Lucullus^ whose table was served 
in a very splendid and expensive manner, Cicero and 
Pompey concerted between them to take him unpro. 
vided ; and meeting him in the forum they invited 
themselves to supper. Lucullus requested them to put 
otf the visit to another day. They would not, however, 
be refused, but went home with him, and gave him no 
opportunity of ordering his servants, except in their 
presence. He commanded the steward of bis house- 
hold to cover iUt table in the hall of Apollo. The 
supper was served with a readiness and magnificence 
that surprised them ; for when his servants were in- 
formed in what room an entertainment was to be given^ 
they knew perlectly the order, quantity, and quality of 
the courses, which were regulated for every apartment. 
The expense of a banquet in the Apollo was one thousand 
six hundred pounds. 

Even when he was alone, Lucullus would have a 
luxurious table^ His steward, who had one day pre- 
pared a supper less sumptuous than he wished, pleaded 
for his excuse, that he did not know there was to be 
any company, “What!” replied he in a passion, 
“ did you not know that Lucullus was to sup with 
Lucullus 

(9G7) “ Though the emperor Vitellius divided his 
favours,” says Dion, “ and breakfasted with one, dined 
with another, and taxed a new host with giving him a 
supper, no meal could be served up to hitif that did not 
v-osi two thousand pounds. No respect, either for 
time or place, prevented him from eating. He thought 
every occasion a good one. Jn the sacrifices, he took 
almost from oif the coals the flesh of the victims, and 
the sacred cakes. If, in the street, he saw exposed to 
sale ^^the remains of victuals dressed fhe ni^ht before, 
be seized them, and ate as he walked. He thought 
himself emperor only that he might eat,” He reigned 
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but eight mouths; for had his reign be^n long, sa^'s 
Josephus, “ all the wealth of the empire would not have 
sufficed for the mainteuance of his table.” 

(966) Apicius wasted on luxurious living £484,375. 
Being at last obliged to examine the state of his affairs, 
he found that his remaining property was only 
£80,729, a sum which he thought too small to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poison. Ca- 
ligula laid out £60,000 on a supper; and many of the 
feasts of the effeminate Heliogabalus cost £24,000. 
Even persons of a more, sober character were some- 
times very expensive. Cicero had a citron-table, 
which cost him eight thousand pounds; and be bought 
the house of Crassus, with borrowed money, for 
£24,218. 

(969) The Romans began their entertainments with 
eggs and asparagus, and finished with fruit ; hence the 
proverbial expression, Ab ovo usque ad mala, from the 
beginning to the end of supper. We learn from a 
common saying of Augustus, that, like ourselves, they 
did not boil their asparagus much. When that em- 
peror wanted to have au affair quickly dispatched, he 
said, ** You must take no more time about it thau 
would bhil asparagus*.” 

(970) Peacocks, guinea-hens, cranes, thrushes, night- 
ingales, ducks, and geese, were favourite dishes of the 
Romans. Sometimes a whole wild hoar was served up, 
stuffed with game and poultry. They called this dish 
the Trojan boar, in allusion to the Trojan horse. This 
comparison appears the more just, as 4he dainties 
concealed in the belly of that animal were so many fatal 
enemies to the human constitutiuu, Plus gula quam 
gladius, says the Latin proverb : “ Gluttony is more 
destructive than the sword." 

The Romans were remarkably fond of fish, particu- 
larly of shell-fi&h. They were so partial to oysters, 
that they brought them to Rome from Richboremgh ih 
Kentf. The oysters of the Lucrine lake are celebrated 
by ‘Horace ; but some preferred those of Brundusium, 

• Aaparago citius. f Juvenal. 
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Any uncommon dish, such as a fine lar^e fish, or 
some rare bird, was introduced to the sound of flutes 
and hautboys, and received with claps and acclamations, 
while the servants were crowned with flowers. Macro- 
bins informs us, that the emperoc Severus was, com- 
plimented in a letter, upon the honours wdiich he had paid 
to a sturgeon. 

The ordinary drink of the Romans at feasts was wine, 
which they mixed with water, and sometimes with aro- 
matids and spices. The wine of Falernum was most 
valued. It was rough and strong, and not drinkable, till 
it had been kept at least ten years. In order to soften 
it, they mixed it wilh honey, or witbChina wine. 


CHAPTER V. 

Roman Gamrs — The Circus — Hvrst Rates — Gladiators — 
Hunting of Wild Stasis, 

(07 L) Games, among the ancient E.omaitfii, eon. 
stituted a part of religious worship. They were of 
diiferent kinds at different periods of the republic. 
The most famous games were celebrated in the Circus 
Maximus, built by Tarquinius Priscus, apd magnifi- 
cently adorned in succeeding ages. It lay between 
the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was a mile in 
circumference, of an oblong form, with rows of seals 
ail around rising one above another, where separate 
places were allotted to each curia, and also to the 
senators and cquites. It is said to have coata^ned 
two liundrefl and fifty thousand persons. It was sur- 
rounded with a dftch or capal, teu feet ^^oad and' as 
many deep ; and the porticos were tliree stories high. 
At certain distances there were proper places for the 
people to go in and out with out. distufbance; and at 
one end wefe seWid frqm which the 

and the chariots started. In onkr to preveni the 

N 
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hordes from runakig off, before the signal was given 
by the magistrates, there was a white Line held by twu 
small statues of Mercury. This line also seems to have 
l»een used, to mark the end of the course, or limit of 
victory ; to which Horace beautifully alludes, when he 
says, il/hrs cst jultima (inea reruvi: Death is the last 
line of all things.” 

(.072) As this grand circus was dedicated to the sun, 
it was the custom, when races were run in honour of 
him, that the chariots should be drawn by four horses 
abreast ; and when in honour of the moon, only by two, 
(973) Every chariot used in racing had commonly two 
wlieels. The swiftness of the horses alone was not 
^sufficient to obtain the prize, if it was not seconded by 
the address of the driver. For it was necessary to run 
se\eii times round those boundaries, and to take great 
care in turning not to come too near them, lest the 
chariot should be dashed iu pieces against them, At 
the same time, in keeping too far from them, they ran 
the risk of being cut out by a competitor, who knew 
liow to take the advantage of that interval. The 
drivers of these chariots were generally slaves; yet 
sometiotes persons of the highest quality drove them, 
to please those emperors who were fond of races. The 
charioteers were divided into five bands, distinguished 
by the colour of their habits, as white, red, blue, green, 
and porple. 

y Some view, with a delighted eye 
Thick clouds of dust around them fly; 

" While their coiKeii^g chariots rdll, 

And nicely shun the Olympic goal ; 

I' Wherf races run, and palms bestow’d, 

“ Exalt a monarch to a god 

The \neror being proclhimed by the voice of a herald 
was hono«retl With a palra-crown, and received a prize 
iu money of Considerable value. The palm-tree was 

Sunt quoB curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Cotlegi&ae juvat ; metactuo fervidis 
' - rotis, palina'que wobilis ‘ 

Tavarum dotniiiDfi evehk ad d«od. Horace. 
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cliosen for this purpose, bescaose it rises againsl a 
weight placed on it, and is thereJonea very fit emblem 
of victory, - . ^ , 

(974) Running, leaping, bo3tin«fY«e»rtlinf, and throw- 
ing the discus or quoit, were ^MTCfses of the 

circus. In the foot races, there were pei^ns who ran 
completely armed, as if going to battle, in order to show 
their strength and agility. 

Among the horse races, there were some of a singular 
kind. These were horsemen, who rorie horses without 
saddles, leading one in their hand, upon which they leaped 
as they ran, and often changed horses in fhe race, after 
the manner of the Numidiaiis. 

(975) The combats of gladiators were exhibited in 
honour of the deceased, to appease 4:heir manes. They 
were kept and maintained in schools by persons called 
lanistae, who purchased and trained them. When they 
were exercised, they fought with wooden swords. If 
any of the great men of Rome wished to have gladia- 
torial shows, they applied to these masters. The prin-f 
cipal persons of the commonwealth had glaxiiators of their 
own, whom they used when tliey gave games to the people. ^ 
Julius CcEsar had a considerable number, before he was 
emperor. 

The hunting of wild beasts was a favourite amusement 
of the idle multitude, who resorted to the circus. 
Th ese furious animals not only fought with each other, 
bnt also with men sentenced to this bai^bafous punish- 
Tiient, as the primitive Christians often were. Many 
fougjvt voluntarily, either for hire, or from a natural 
ferocity of disposition,. An incrediblfe number of ani- 
mals of various kinds was brought from all fluarters,' 
at an immense expensp, for the entertainment of the 
people. Potapey, in his second consulship, exhibited 
at once five hundred lions, which were all despatched 
in five days. At the same time he sported eighteen 
elephants. 

(076) The jwety^bf the Christian princes suppressed 
the inhuntan cdmlmt$ ^ gladiators. But long after 
the introduction of Christianity, the Ronaait people still 
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coiraidered the circus am their home, their temple^ and 
the Seat of the rep^^biia. The impatient crowd rushed 
at the dawn of secure their places, and there 

wete mahy anxious and sleepless night 

in the From the morning to the 

evenings careksa or of the rain, the specta- 

tors, who sometimes amounted to the number of near 
three hundred tti'easand, remained in eager attention ; 
their eyes fixed oir the horses and charioteers, their 
minds agitated with hope and fear foi^ the success of 
the colours which they espoused ; and the happiuess^ 
of Rome appejred to hAug on the event of a race*. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Dramatic EntertainmenU—Comedj/ — Tragedy— Pant^-^ 
mimes — The Sock — The Buskin* 

(977) Dramatic euterlainmeiUs, or stage plays, were 
introdueed at Rome, about four hundred years after the 
building of the city. They were called Ludi Scenicif, 
because they were first acted in a shade, formed by the 
bjanches and leaves of trees. Hence, the front of the 
theatre whei;e the actors stood, was afterguards called 
sceha. 

When this amusement was converted into au art, the 
Roman youth left regular plays to be acted by professed 
players, but reserved to themselves the acting of ludicrous 
pieces or farces, which were usually introdut^cd after the 
play, ,w)ien the performers and raoskians had left the 
stage. The aetprs^f these farces retaiiied the rights of 
citizens, and might seA^e in the army, and other great 
offices of state. This was'not the# case with conrmfua 
actors, who were not respected the Ron^ns, 

* Jiivenal f From skk, umbra, 
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The entertainments of the theatre, in their improved 
state, were chiefly of three kinds, Cotnedy, Tragedy, and 
Pantomimes. 

(978) Comedy is a representation of common life, 
written in a famiJiat* style. The Roman comic writfers, 
Nsevius, Afraiiius, Plautus, Caecilius, an4Terence, copkd 
from the Greek, and chiefly from Menander, is 
esteemed the best writer of comedies that ever existed. 
Of his works a few fragments only now remain ; butwc 
may judge of his excellence from Terence, his priueipal 
imitator. 

The actors of comedy wore a low-hfeled shoe, called 
toccus, the sock. 

(979) Tragedy is the representation of a serious and 
important action, in which heroes, kings, and other 
illustrious persons are introduced. It is written in an 
elevated style. The great end of tragedy is to excite 
the passions, to inspire the love of virtue, and. abhor- 
rence of vice. It had its name, according to Horace, 
I’rom two Greek words, which signify a goat and a song'^ ; 
because a goat was the prize ot the person who produced 
the best poem, or was the best actor, 

Thespis, a native , of Attica, is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy, five hundred and thirty-six years 
before Christ, He went about with his actors from one 
village to another in a cart, on which k temporary stage 
was erected, where the^ played and sung, having their 
faces besmeared with the lees of wine. He was eon. 
temporary with Solon, who was a great- enemy to his 
dramatic representations. ' . 

He was succeeded by ^scHylus, who erected a 
permanent stage, and was the inventor of the maah, the 
long flowing robe, aud the high-heeled shoe or buskin, 
which tragedians wore. Hence this kind of shoe, caHed 
by the Romans cothurnus, is put for a tragic style, or for 
tragedy itself, as soccus, the sock, is put for comedy, or 
^he CamiUar style. 

After j^Bchylus, followed Sophocles and Euripides, 
who brought tragedy (b the highest perfection, In 

V • Tragos and od^. 
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their time, comedy begta to be eonsidered as a dis- 
tipct composition from tragedy. At Rome, however, 
comedy was long cultivated, before any attempt was 
mttde tos^ompose tragedies. Nor have we any Roman 
tragedies extant, except a few, which bear the name of 
Seneca. ^ 

(^0) Pafitomimes are representations by dumb- 
sbow^ in which the actors express every thing by 
danoing and gestures without speaking. They are said 
to have been the invention of Augurtus,' The most 
celebrated, in this species of entertainment, during the 
reign of that prince, were Pylades .and Bathyllus, 
between whom there was a constant emulation. Py- 
lades being once reproved by Augustus on this account, 
replied, “ It is expedient for you, sire, that the atten- 
tion of the public should b^ engaged about us.’’ He 
was so great a favourite, that although the opposite party 
had produced bis banishment, he was soon after recalled. 
The factions of the different players, sometimes carried 
their discords to such a height, that they terminated in 
bloodshed. . 

The plays were often interrupted, likewise^ by the 
people calling out for various shc^ws to. he exhibited ; 
05 the representation of . battles, triumphal processions, 
gladiators, unccMnmon animals, and wild beasts. The 
noise, which they made on these -occasions, is compared 
by Horace to the raging of the sea** t 

(981) The tragic and comic Muses of the Romans, 
who seldom aspired beyond "the imitation of Attic 
genius, were almost silent, after the faU of the republic ; 
and their place wa« unworthily occupied by licentious 
force, effemiaate music^ and splendid psbgeantry. The 
pantofflimical performers,^ who maintauied their repu- 
tation from the age of Augustua to the aixth 4 teiitury, 
xef>T6seuted only the various tables of the goda and 
heroes of antiquity ^ and the perfection of their art, 
which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philoso- 
jpher^ always excited the applause of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome ^ were filled by 
» * EpUt, II. 
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three thousand female dancers, and by three thousand 
singers, with the masters of the respective chornssee* 
Such was the popular favour they enjoyed, that, in a 
time of scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public pleasures 
exempterl them from a law, which was strictly executed 
against the professors of ^he liberal arts. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Hites of Afarriage — Polygamy forbidden — The Weddings 
Day^Divorce, 

(982) Experience has proved, that savages are tyrants 
of the female sex; buf the condition of women is usually 
softened by the refiDements of social life. According to 
the custom of antiquity, the Roman lover bought his 
bride of her parents, and she fulfilled her coemption, 'by 
purchasing, with three pieces of copper, a just intro- 
duction to his house and household deities. The man 
a&ked the woman, if she was willing to he the mistress 
of bW ^ The lady answered, I have no objection." 

made the same reply to a similar question of 
tli^|M)maD. who resigned to him all her goods^ and 
acknowledged him as her lord and master, Intjie early 
ages of the republic, the fortune of a lady was very 
small. The'senate gave to the daughter of Scipio only 
eleven thousand asses of-br^ss, equivalent to tmty-six 
pounds of our money. Megullia was suroamed' Dodtata, 
or the great fortune, because she bad one hundred and 
sixty pounds* But, upon the increase of wealth, the 
marriage-poftions became greater. Theu^al portion of 
a lady of senatofian rank was eight thousand pounds. 
But m^fiy had ten times that sum* Sometimes the wife 
reserved to hersfdf paft of the dowry, and a slave, who 
was not subject to the power of her husband* 

N 4 
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There was, however, a more solemn kind of mar- 
riage among the Romans. A sacrifice of fruits was 
offered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses ; 
the contracting parties were seated on the same sheep- 
skin ; they tasted a salt cake of fur or rice; and thus 
coiifarreation, whiqli denoted the ancient food of Italy, 
served as an emhlem of their mystic union in the 
matrimonial state. But this union, on the side of the 
woman, was rigorous and unequal; and she renounced 
the name and worship of her father s house, to embrace 
a new servitude decorated only by the title of adoption. 
A fiction of the law, neither rational nor elegant, be- 
stowed on the mother of a family, the strange characters 
of sister to her own children, and-of daughter to her 
husband or master, who was invested with the pleni- 
tude of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice, 
her behaviour was approved, censured, or chastised. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome 
aspired ^o the common benefits of a free and opulent 
republic. Their wishes were gratified by the indul- 
gence of^ fathers and lovers, and their ambition was 
uosyccessfully resisted %y the gravity of CatO| the 
censor. They declined the solemalties of the old nup- 
tiab ; but, without losing their name or independence, 
subscribed to the liberal and definite terms of a ma^ 
riage-con tract. Of their private fortunes, they 
1o their husbands the use, and secured to themselni^M^ 
property. The estates of a wife could neither be aliAlNd 
nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband, ^ 

(983) Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, was for- 
bidden among the Romans, who justly imagined that 
divided affection must be productive of jealousy and 
domestic discord. 

Before the celebration of the nuptials, ther^ was a 
meeting of friends at the house of the lady’s father, to 
sefde the articles of the marriage-contract, when it 
was agreed that the dowry should be paid down on the 
weddmg*day» or soon after. On this occash^h there 
was commonly a feast, at the cohclusion of which, the 
man gave the woman a ring, as a pledge, which slie 
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put on the fourih fing«r of her left hami ; because it 
^as believerl that a nerve reached from thence to the 
heart; and a day was then fixed for the marriage. 
Certain days were reckoned unfortunate, particularly 
the whole month of May, and those days which were 
marked in the calendar with black. But widows might 
marry on those days. * 

(984) On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in 
a long white robe, bordered with a purple fringe, or 
embroidered ribbon, and bound with a girdle made 
of wool, tied in a knot, which the husband untied. Her 
face was covered with a red or flame-coloured Yeil, 
to denote tter modesty; and her shoes were of the same 
colour* Her hair was divided into six locks with the 
point of a spear, and crowned with flowers. 

No nmrriage was celebrated without consulting the 
auspices, and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially 
to Juno, the goddess of marriage. The gall of the 
victim was always taken out, and thrown away, to 
signify the removal of all bitterness from the new state, 
into which the parties were to enter, The marriage 
ceremony was performed at the house of the bride's 
father, or nearest relation. In the evening the bride 
was conducted to her husband's house, when she was 
taken apparently by force from the arms of her mother^ 
Three boys, whose parents were alive, attended f^er ; 
whil^ two of them supported her, the third carried 
the nuptial torches. Maid-servants folJoweu with a 
disfkfl, a spindle, and wool; ii^timating, that ahe was 
to employ herself in spinning, as the RomsMi matspns 
did of old, and as some of the most illuslrioM in latter 
times Imve done. Augustus is said to have seldopi 
worn any thing, for his domestic appai^l^ bulb ih|e n(ia- 
nufactnre of his wife, sister, daught er, and nieces^ 

The door of the bridegroom's fiouae was adorned 
with leaves and flowers, and thti«rooms with ^pestry. 
When the bride came thither^ .bieing asked, who she 
was, she answer^ “ Caia.”^ A . new-married woman 
was called by this name, firoin, Caia Cmcilia, or Tana- 
quil tfle wife of Tarquiniujs Prlacus, aa excellent 

N 6 
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spinster and Ixou^wife, whose and spindle were 

kept in the teinple of Hercules. Upon her entry, the 
ke^s of the house wef« delivered to her, to denote her 
heing eotrustecl with the management of her family. 
Ddusicians attended, who sung the nuptial song. They 
oltc^ repeated, To Hymen Hymentee et Thalas^o^ from 
Hymen the god of Marriage among the Greeks, and 
Thalassu^, among the Romans^ or from one Thalassius, 
who livnd in great happiness with his wife, as if to wish 
the new-married couple the like felicity. These words 
used also to be resounded by the attendants of the bride, 
on the way to her husband's house. 

After supper, the bride was conducted to her bed*- 
chamber by matrons who had been married only to 
one husband, when the bridegroom scattered nuts 
among the boys, intimating, that he was now to drop 
boyish amusements, to leave trifles, to mind serious 
business, and to act as a man. The guests were Chen 
dismissed with small presents. 

The freedom of love, and marriage was restrained 
_^Qng the Romans by natural and civil impediments, 
inipir lawgivers were never tempted by interest or 
superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees ; but 
they in^exibly condemned the marriage of sisters and 
brothers, and hesitated whether first cousins should 
be allowed to intermarry. They revered the parental 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity and 
adoption as a just imitation of the ties of blood. Ac- 
cording to the proud maxims of the republic, a legal 
marriage could only be contracted by free citizens. Au 
brRiourable, at least an acknowledged birth, was required 
for the spouse of a senator. But the blood of a fpreigoer, 
even of kings, could never mingle, in legitimate nuptials, 
with the blood of a Roman. The name of stranger 
degraded Cleopatra and Berenice, to live the concubines 
ofMark Antony and Titus. 

(Dd5^ The causes of the dissolutipn of matrimony 
varied .among the Romans, but the most solemn sacra- 
ment, the confarreation itself, ip^ht always be doqe 
away by rites of a contrary tendency. In the first 
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ages, the father of a family might eell his child ; and 
his wife was reckoned in the number 4»i bis ‘chUdrefi. 
The domestic judge might pronounce the death of his 
wife, or his mercy might expel her from hk bed : and 
house; but the slavery of the' wretch^ female was 
hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted, for his own 
convenience, the prerogative of divorce. The warmest 
applause has been lavished on the virtue of th^ Ro- 
mans, who abstained from the exercise of this cruel 
privilege above five hundred years. But the same fact 
evinoes the unequal terms of a connection, in which 
the slave was unable to resist her tyrant, and the 
tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. When 
the Roman matrons became the equal and voinutary 
companions of their lords, marriage, like other part- 
nerships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one 
of the associates. In three centuries of prosperity 
and corruption, this principle wa$. enlarged by frequent 
practice, to the most pernicious abuse. Passion, in- 
terest, or caprice, suggested daily motivesv few the 
dissolution of marriage. A word, a sign, a 
a Letter, the mandate of a freedman, declared the se- 
paration. The most tender of human connections wafe 
degraded to a transient union for proht or ^caSOre. 
According to the various'eonditions of lifg, 
alternately felt the disgrace and injury. An inconstant 
wife transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning 
a numerous progeny to the paternal authority and care 
of her late husband. 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tar- 
dy steps the rapid progress of this evil. The ancient 
worship of the Romans afforded a peculiar goddess to 
hear and reconcile the complaints of a marriage life ; 
but her epithet of Vtriplaca, “ the appeaser of hus- 
bands,'' too clearly indicates on which side submission 
and repentance were required. , Whenever an action 
was instituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, 
the praetor, as the guardian of equity, examined the 
characters, and g^ently indined the scale in favour of 
the injured party. Augustus, who united the powers 
N 6 
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bolh of censor and praetor, adopted their different 
modes of repressing or chastising the licence of divorce. 
The presence of seven Roman witnesses was required 
for the validity of this solemn and deliberate act. If 
any adequate provocation had been given by the hus* 
band, he was compelled to refund immediately, or in 
the space of six months. But if hk could arraign the 
conduct of his wife, her guilt or levity i^as expiated by 
the loss of the sixth part of her marriage-portion. 

The pretexts for separation were sometimes very 
frivolous. When Cmsar divorced Pompeia, the niece 
of Sylla, because Clodius had got admission to his 
house in the ^arb of a music girl, at the celebmtiou of 
the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, he declared, that he 
did not believe any thing that was said against her, 
but that he could not live with a wife who had once 
been suspected. 

(1)86) The dignity of marriage was best understood 
and supported, when Christianity became the religion 
of the empire. The origin, validity, and duties of the 
holy iustitutioo, were regulated by the precepts of the 
gospel, and the canons of general or provincial synods. 
The consciences of the Christians were aWed by the 
threatenings of divine revelation, or the decrees and 
censures of ibeir ecclesiasticaV rulers. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Roman Funerals — The last Kiss — Mmner of Em* 
balming — Funeral Procession and Oration — Mummies 
. — Burning and Interment of Dead Bodies — Urns — 
Tombs — Catacombs — Colours of Mourning Habits, 

(987) The Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral 
rites, because they believed that the souls of the un- 
buried were not admitted into the al^odes of the dead ; 
or at le'ast wandered one hundred years along the river 
Styx, before they were alldwed to cross it, For this 
reason, if the bodies of their friends could not be found, 
they erected to them an empty tomb; and if they hap- 
pened to see a dead body, they always threw some earth 
upon it. Whoever neglected to do this was obliged to 
expiate his crime, by sacrificing‘a hog to Geres. HeOce 
no kind of death was so much dreaded as shipwreck, 

(988) When a person was. at the point of death, the 
nearest relation gave the parting kiss, and endeavoured 
to catch the last breath, as if to receive the soul or 
living principle, which they believed then came out at 
the mouth. That the face of the deceased might appear 
less ghastly, the mouth and eyes were shut; but the 
latter were afterwards opened on the funeral pile^ in 
order that they might seem^o look up to heaven. They 
called him often by his name with a loud voice, to know 
whether he was really dead, or ha(| only fainted. 

(^989) The corpse was then bathed with warm water, 
and anointed with perfumed, by slaves belonging to 
the undertakers, or *who h^d the charge of 

the temple of Venus Lr'&trm, where every article ne- 
cessary for funerals might be purchased, They must 
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have been better acquainted with the manner of em- 
balming even than the Egyptians, if we may believe the 
accounts of some tombs discovered at Rome about tvio 
hundred and fifty years ago, in which bodies were found 
so well preserved, that they might have been taken for 
persons asleep. It is conjectured that myrrh, aloes, 
and turpentine, formed the mixture fur preserving the 
body from putrefaction. 

The person thus embalmed was dressed iu the com- 
mon white habit, or toga. But if he bad passed through 
the great o^ces of the commonwealth, the robe of the 
highest dignity he had possessed was put on him, and 
he was kept in that manner seven days, during which 
time all that was necessary for the pomp of his funeral 
w^s prepared. The body was exposed in the porch, or 
at the entrance of his hofise, in a bed of state, with the 
feet towards the door, where a cypress was placed for 
the rich, while others had only branches of pine, 

. “ Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
. “ Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. 

“ Our dear departed brother lies in state, 

“ His day-cold heels stretch’d out before the gate'',”' 

When the seven days were expired, a public herald 
proclaimed the funeral as follows: — This is to give 
notice to all, who desire to be present at the interment 
of flUclt a person, that they go to it immediately ; for 
they are now bringing the corpse out of the house. 

The Romans at first interred their dead, which is 
the most ancient, as well as natural method. They 
adopted from the Greeks, at an early period, the cus- 
tom of burning, which is mentioned in the laws of 
l^uma, and of the twelve tables 5 but it did not become 
general until the end of the republic approached. Sylla 
was the first patrician that was burnt, which he is 
supposed to have ordered, lest any one should dig up 
his bod^, and scatter his remains, as he did those of 

• Dryden*B Persiui. 
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Marius. Pliny ascribes the first institution of burning 
among the Romansi to their having discovered that the 
bodies of those who fell in the distant wars were dug up 
by tlie enemy. Under the emperors, it became almost 
universal, but was gradually dropt on the introduction 
of Chrislianify. 

'(990) The order of the funeral procession was re- 
gulated by an undertaker, or master of the ceremonies, 
attended by lictors dressed in black. Musicians of 
various kinds, as pipers, trumpeters, &c. went first. 
Then followed the mourning women, hired to sing the 
funeral song, or the praises of the deceased, to the 
sound of the flute. Boys and girls also were sometimes 
employed for this purpose. Next came players and 
butfoons, who danced and sung, and often introduced 
excellent sayings from dramatic writers. One of them, 
called Archimimus, or the chief mimic, supported the 
character of tlie deceased, by imitating his words and 
actions*. The freed-inen brought up the rear. Some 
masters at their death gave liberty to all their slaves, 
that their funeral procession might be attended by a 
numerous train of freed-men. 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in war, 
the crowns and rewards, which he had received for his 
valour, were displayed^ as w^ll as the spoils and stan- 
dards he had taken from the ene^iy. At the funerals of 
renorw'ned generals, were carried images or repre^sen- 
tations of the countries they bad subdued, and the cities 
they had taken f. When Sylia was buried, above two 
thousand crowus are said to have been exhibited, which 
had been sent him by different cities ou account of his 
victories. 

Behind the corpse walked the friends of the deceased 
in mourning. The beads of the sons were veiled, and 
those of the daughters bare, with their hair dishevelled, 
The Dearest relations sometimes tore their garments, 
and covered their hair with dust. The women in par- 
ticular wept aloud, beat their breasts, and expressed 
their grief in the most affecting manner. 

• SuetoniuB. f Tacitus. 
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At t^e funeral of, an illustrious citizen, the corpse 
WHS carried throu^ the forum^ where the procession 
stopped, and a funeral oration was delivered in praise 
of the deceased by a relation or friend, and sometimes 
by a magistrate, according to the appointment of the 
senate. 

The honour of a funeral oration was also decreed by 
the senate to women, for their readiness in resigning 
tlieir golden ornaments to make up the sum agreed to be 
.paid to the Gaiils, as a ransom for leaving the city. 
Plutlircli says, that Caesar introduced the custom of 
praising younger matrons, upon the death of his wife 
Cornelia. But after that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were honoured with a funeral oration. 

While the oration was delivering, the corpse was 
placed before the rostrum. That of Caesar was placed 
in a gilt pavilion like a small temple, with the robe in 
which he had been slain suspended on a pole or trophy, 
and his image exposed on a moveable machi^he, with the 
marks of all the wounds he had received; for the body 
itself was not seen. ^ 

From the forum the corpse was carried to the place 
of burning or burial, which the law of the twelve t^les 
ordered to be without the city, according to the cu^m 
of the Jews, Greeks, and other nations. 

^The ancients are said to have buried their dead at 
their own houses*, Hence the worship of household 
gods, and the fear of spectres in the clark. Sx)u]s se* 
parated from the body were called'lemures or inan^e^ 
if beneficial, lares ; if hurtful, larvae or manisef. 
Augustus, in his speech to his soldiers, before the battle 
of Actium, sAys, that (901) the Egyptians embalmed 
their dead bodies, to establish an opinion of their im- 
mortality. Several of these still remain, called mummies, 
from mum, the Egyptian name of wax. 

The Romans p:^tbited burning or btirying in tlije 
city, both from sacred and eivU considerations; that 


* Ifiidorus. 

t Agathoi.M l^oi Aaimones. Good and evil epiriu. 
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the priests might not be coiitamioated seeing or 
touching a dead body, and that houses, might not be 
endangered by the frequency of funeral fires, nor the 
air infected by putrid effluvia. The priest of Jupiter 
was not allowed to touch a dead body, nor to go where 
there was a grave; and when the pontifex maximus 
delivered a funeral oration, a veil was laid over the 
corpse, to keep it from his sight. ^ 

Great men were usually buried in the Campus 
Martius, and poor people without the Esquiline^te. 
There were in the corners of the common burying ground 
stone pillars, on which were marked the names of those 
who were buried in it. 

They have also private places for burial in fields or 
gardens, near the highway, to be conspicuous, and to 
remind those who passed of mortality. Hence the fre- 
quent inscriptions, Suit viator, " Stop traveller, 
Aspice viator, " Look traveller,” on the Appian, Au- 
relian, and Flaminian roads. 

(992) The funeral pile was built in the form of an 
altar, with four equal sides, of wood which easily took 
fire, and at the distance of sixty feet from any house. 
When the corpse was placed on the pile, the nearest 
relations, after setting fire to it. with a lighted torch, 
threw upon it incense, myrrh, and cassia, with the 
clothes and ornaments of the deceased, and whatever 
was supposed to be agreeable to him when he was alive. 
If he bad been a soldier, they threw pn the pile his 
arms and spoils. 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or em- 
peror, the. soldiers made a eircuit three times round the 
pile, from right to left, with their arms inverted, 
striking their weapons on each other to the sound of the 
trumpet. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life 
again on the funeral pile, after it was set on fire, so 
that they could not be preserved ; and of others, who, 
having revived before the pile was kindled, returned 
home on their feet. 

Though the Jews interred their dead, they filled the 
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coucb OH which the corpse was laid with sweet odours, 
and various spices, and burnt them, “ They buried 
king Asa in his own sepulchre, which he had made for 
himself in the city of David, and laid him in the bed 
which was filled with odours, and divers kinds of spices, 
prepared by the apothecary's art; and they made a very 
great burning for him*'^.” 

(998) When the pile was burnt down, and the fire 
extinguished, the bones and ashes, after being soaked 
witl^ wine, and sprinkled wdth the richest perfumes, 
were put into an urn, made of earth, ‘brass, marble, 
silver, or gold, and solemnly deposited in a tomb. 
Sometimes also a small glass vial full of tears, called by 
the moderns a lachrymatory, was put into the urn. 

When the body was not burnt, it w'as put, with all its 
ornamentfij into a co£/i usually made of stone, and some- 
times of stone from Assos, a town in Troas, called 
sarcophagus, which consumed tlie body in forty days. 

When the remains of the deceased were laid on the 
tomb, those wbo attended the funeral, at their departure 
used to take a last farewell, and wish that the earth 
might lie light on the person buried; which is found 
marked on severed ancient monuments in these letters, 
S. T, T, L. Sit tibi terra ltvi§ : May the earth be 

light upon you.'* The sepulchre was then sprinkled 
with fibers, and covered with crowns and fillets. 
Before it wasr a little altar, on which libations were 
made, and incense was burnt. 

In peace ye shades of our great grandsires rest, 

** No heavy earth your sacred bones molest;' 

** Eternal spring and rising flowers adorn 
“The Telica of each venerable urn, 

“ Whn pious reverence to their tutors paid, 

“ As parents honour’d, and as gods obey’df." 

A keeper was appointed to watch the tomb, which 
was frequently illuminated with ianips. Perpetual 
lamps are said by several authors to have been found 
in ancient tombs still burning, which, however, went 

* 2 Chron. xvi. 14. f DrydA’s Juventd. 
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out on the admission of air. But this by others is reck- 
oned a fiction. 

The ceremony of a funeral concluded with a feast, 
which was usually a supper given to the friends and 
relations of the deceased; and sometimes provisions 
were distributed to the people. When great njen were 
buried, there were shows o*f gladiators and games, 
whicli, in some instances, were celebrated on the an- 
niversary of the funeral. Faustus, the son of Sylla, 
exhibited a show of gladiators in honour of his father, 
several years after his death, and gave a feast to the 
people, according to the testament. 

(994) The tombs of the rich were commonly built of 
marble, and the ground inclosed with a wall or an iron 
rail was planted round with trees. (995) Many of the 
sepulchres built Under ground, and called Hypogsa, 
still exist in dift'erent parts of Italy, under the name of 
catacombs. The niches cut out in the walls, in which 
the urns were placed, from their resemblance to £he 
niches in a pigeon-house, were named Columbaria. 
They were adorned with various figures in scillpture, 
which are still to be seen. 

(S96) Black or wais the colour of the mourning 

habits worn boUi men ami woaien. In the reign of 
Augustus, the ladies wore white veils, and the Test of 
^♦heir dress was black; but from the time of the emperor 
Domitian, they wore nothing but white habits, without 
any ornaments of gold, pearls, or other jewels. The 
signs of mourning among the men also were to let their 
hair and beards grow, and to wear no wreaths of flowers 
upon their heads, as long as it continued. The longest 
period was only for ten months, during which a widow 
could not marry again, without b^ing reckoned infamous. 
The Romans' did not wear mourning for childreQ, when 
they died under the age of three ; and for those between 
that age and ten, they nroumed as many mtmths as tliey 
were years old. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Roman Jurisprudence — The Twehue Tables — "Fomit 
of the Roman Law — Reformation of it hy Juatinian — 
The Code^ Pandects^ and Institutes — Right of Property 
— Of Testaments — Promises — Injuries — Punishments — 
Insolvent Debtors, 

{991) The laws of a nation form a very instructive 
portion of its history. The primitive government of 
Rome was composed^ with some political skill, of an 
elective king, a council of nobles, and a general assem- 
bly of tire people. War and religion were regulated 
by the supreme magistrate. He alone proposed the 
laws, which were debated in the senate^ and hnally 
ratified or rejected by a majority of Yotes in the 
thirty curiae or parishes of the city. Romulus, Numa, 
and Servius TuHius, are celebrated ^as the most ancient 
legislators ; and each of them claltas^his peculiar part 
in the three-fold division of jurisprudence. The laws 
concerning the authority of parents, and the education 
of efaikJreo, which ought to derive their origin frCm na- 
ture, are ascribed to the untutored wisdom of Romulna. 
The law nations and of religious worship, introduced 
by Numa, was derived from bis nocturnal converse 
with ihe nymph Egeria. The civil law is attributed to 
the experience of Servius, wbo balanced the rights and 
fortunes of the seven classes of citizens; and guarded 
by fifty new regulations tlie observance of contracts 
amf the punisbineat of crimes. The state, which he 
had inclined towards the democrady, was changed by 
the last Tarquln into lawless despotism; and when the 
kingly ofi&ce was abolished^ the patricians engrossed 
the benefits of freedom. The royal Laws became 
0()ious or obsolete ; tbe mysterious deposit was silently 
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preserved the priests and noblea^ and at the end of 
sixty years tbe citizens of Koine stlH coDiplained, that 
they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the ma- 
j,dstrates. Yet the positive institutions of the kings 
had blended themselves with the public and private 
manners of the city, and some fragments of that vene^ 
table jurisprudence were compiled by the diligence of 
antiquarians« 

(998) The twelve tables of/ tbe decemvirs were dic- 
tated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aristocracy, 
which had yielded with reluctance tb the just demands 
of the people. But their substance was adapted to the 
state of the city, as the Romans had emerged from 
barbarism, by studying and embracing the institutions 
of their more enlightened neighbours. 

Whatever might be the merit of these tables, they 
obtained among the Romans that blind and partial 
reverence, which the lawgivers of every country d^^ 
light^ to bestow on their municipal institutions. The 
study is recommended by Cicero, as equally pleasant 
and instructive. ** How admirable/' says he, is the 
wisdom of our ancestors! We alone are the masters 
of civil prudence, and our superiority is more con- 
spicuous, if we deign to cas^ our eyes on the rude and 
almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, Sokm, and 
Lyenrgus. Our laws amuse the mind by the remem- 
brance of old words, and the portrait of ancient 
manners ; w|iile they inculcate the soundest principles 
of gO! eminent and morals,” The twelve tables were 
committed to the memory of the young asd the medi- 
tation of the old ; they were transcribed and illustrated 
with learned diligence; they escEiped the flames of . the 
Gaul^ and subsisted in the age of Justinian; their 
subsequent loss has been imperfectly restored by tbe 
labours of inodem^ critics. Although tbefe^ venerable 
rnonuinents were considered as tbe nde of right and 
the fountain of juatice, they were overwhelmed by the 
weight and variety of new laws, which, at the end of 
five centuries, became a grievance more intolerable 
than the vices of the city. Three thousand brass platea 
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containing the acts of the senate and people, were de- 
posited in the capito! ; and some of the acts, as the 
Jnlian law a^inst extortion, consisted of more than a 
bntidred chapters. 

The twelve tables were approved by an assembly of 
the centuries, in which riches preponderated against 
numbers. To the first class of Romans, the proprietors 
of one hundred thousand pounds of copper, ninety-eight 
votes, were assigned, and only ninety^-fire were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed according to their 
substance by the artful policy of Servius. But the 
tribunes soon established a more specious and popular 
maxim, that every citizen has vTn equal right to enact 
the laws, which he is bound to obey. Instead of cen- 
turies, they convened the tribes; and the patricians, 
after an impotent struggle, submitted to the decrees of 
an assembly, in which their votes were confounded with 
those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as the tribes 
successively gave their voices aloud, the conduct of each 
citizen was exposed to the eyes and ears of his^ friends 
and countrymen. The insolvent debtor consulted tb4. 
wishes of his creditor ; the client Would have blushed^ 
oppose the views of his patron ; the general was followed 
by his veterans; and the aspect of a magistrate was a 
living lesson to the multitude, A new method of secret 
ballot abolished the ujfluence of fear and shame, of 
hoii«ura,nd interest, and the abuse Of freedom acceler- 
ated the progress of anarchy and despotimi). 

Among savage nations, the want of letters is iroper- 
fecliy supplied by the use of signs, which awaken 
attention, and perpetuate the remembrance of any 
public or pHivate transaction. The jurisptti deuce of the 
first RomaWs exhibited the scenes of a' paDtctniif^ the 
words were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error ot neglect itithc forms of proc^ding was sufficient 
to annul the su^^tatice of the fairest claim. The con- 
nection of marriage \ms denoted by Hie necessary 
elements of fire and water ; and the divorced wife re- 
signed the bunch of keys-, by the delivery of which she 
had been invested with tin; government of tlve family. 
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The nianumission of a son, or a slave, was performed 
by turning him round with a gentle blow on the cheek ; 
a work was prohibited by the casting of a stone; pre- 
scription was interrupted by the breaking of a branch ; 
the clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge or deposit ; 
the right hand w';^s the gift of faith and confidence. 
The indenture of covenants was a broken straw ; weights 
and scales were introduced into every payment, and the 
heir, who accepted a testament, was sometimes^obliged 
to snap his fingers, to cast away liis garments, and to 
leap and dance with real or affected transport. 

In a civil action, the plaintiff touched the ear of his 
witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, and 
implored, in a solemn lamentation, the aid of his fellow 
citizens. 

The two competitors grasped each other’s hand, as 
if they stood prepared for combat before the tribunal 
of the praetor; he commanded them to produce tlie 
object of the dispute; they i went and returned with 
measured steps, and a clod of earth was cast at his 
feet to represent the field for which they contended. 
This occult science of law was jhe inheritance of the 
pontiffs and patricians. Like the Clialdean astrologers, 
they announced to their clients tbe days of business 
and repose; these Important trifles were intorwoven with 
the religion of Nurna; and, after the publication of the 
tw elve tables, the Roman people were still enslaved by 
their ignorance of judicial. proceedings. The treachery 
of some plebeian officers atlengtb revealed the profitable 
mystery; in a more enligblened age, the legal actions 
were both’ derived and observed: and the antiquity, 
which sanctified the practice, obliterated the use and 
meaning of tbis primitive language. (909) The revo- 
lution "almost one thousand years, froqi the twelve 
tables to the reign of Justinian, may be dkided into 
three periods almost e<pjal in duration, and distinguished 
from each other by the mode of instruction and the 
character of tlje civilians. Pride aiid ignorance con- 
tributed duriirg first period to conffne within narrow 
4 
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limks the ss^ence of the Roman la^. On the public 
days of market or assembly, the masters of the art were 
seen' walking in the forutn^ ready to impart advice to the 
meanest of their fellow citizens, whose votes, oh a future 
occasion, they might solicit as a grateful return, As 
their years and honours increased^ th^ seated themselves 
at home on a chair or throne, expecting with patient 
gravity the visits of tjaeir clients, who at the dawn ot 
day, from the town and country, began to thunder ut 
their door^. The second period, the learned and 
• splendid age of jurisprudence, may be extended from the 
birth of Cicero to the reign of Severus Alexander. A 
system was formed, schools were instituted, books were 
composed, and both the living and the dead became 
subservient to tlie instruction of the student. la^ie 
third peiiod, between the reigns of Alexander and Jus- 
tinian, the oracles of jurisprudence were almost mute. 
The measure of curiosHy had been filled ; the throne 
was occupied by tyrants and barbarians ; active minds 
were diverted by rel%iou8 dispules; and the professors 
of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were conlent to 
rej^eat the lessons Of their more enlighteived pre^ 
decessors. 

, (1000) When Justinian aacer|ded the thfone, the re- 
formation of the Roman jurisprudence was an arduous 
but indispensable task. In the space of ten centuries, 
the infinite variety of laws and legal opinions had filled 
many thousand volumes, which no fortune could pur- 
chase, and no capacity could digest. Books could not 
easily.be found; and^ the judges, po9r in the midst of 
riches, were reduced to the exercise of their illiterate 
discretion. The subjects of, the Greek provinces were 
ignorant of the language that disposed or their lives and 
properties; And the barbarous dial^t of the "Latins 
was tinperfecily;^ studied in the academies of Berytus 
snid Constantinople, As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom 

• * A^icolam UuAnt Juris legutnque peritus 
^ub ^Ui catUuUi, coustiltor ul^i g»ti& pubxt. v 


Horace, 
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JV3.B fainiliar' to Justinian. Having studied jurispni- 
jence, he selected the most learned civilians of the 
East, to labour with their sovereign in the work of 
■eformation. The theory of professors was assisted 
[iy the practice of advocates, and the experience of 
magistrates ; and the whole undertaking was animated 
by the spirit of Tribonian. This extraordinary man 
ivas a native of Pamphylia; and his genius, like that of 
Bacon, embraced, As his own, all the business and know- 
ledge of the age, ^ 

If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the Ro- 
man law, his creative genius, enlightened by reflection 
ind study, would have given to the world a pure and 
^^iginal system of jurisprudence. Whatever flattfery 
might suggest, yet the emperor of thp East was afraid 
to establish his judgments as the standard of equity : 
in the possession of legislative power, he borrowed the 
aid of time and opinion; and his laborious compilations 
are guarded by the sages and legislators of past times, 
InsteacVof a statue cast in a simple mould by the hand 
of an Eutisti the works of Justinian represent a tesselated 
pavement of antique and costly, but too often ofinto- 
herent, fragments. In the first year of hU reign, he 
directed the faithful Tribonitin, and tine learned asso* 
ciates, to revise the ordinances of his predecessors, tc 
retrench whatever wak superfluous, and to select those 
wise and salutary laws whicTi were best adapted to the 
practice of the tribunes and the use of his subjects 
The new code of Justinian was honoured with his name 
and confirmed by his royal, signature: authentic tfana* 
cripts were multiplied by the pens of notaries; 
were transmitted to the magistrates of the European 
the Asiatic, and afterwards the African provio^jea 
and’ the law of the empire was proeSaitned pn s<!^leWi 
festivals at the doors of churches. M’ naore ardnoni 
operation still remained ; to extract the spirit of juris^ 
prudence from the decisions and disjHites of the R^mai 
civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at thei 
head, were appointed by -the emperor to exercise ai 
abiolute jurisdiction over the works of their prede 

o 
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cessors. From the library of Tribonian, they chose 
forty qf the most eminent civilians of former limes, 
(lOOJ.) Two thousand treatises were comprised in 
ac^ abridgement of fifty books; and it has been carefully 
recorded, that three millions of sentences were re- 
duced, in this abstract, to the moderate number of one 
hundred and 6fty thousand. To this composition they 
gave the name of the Pandects or Digest, The edition 
of this great work was delayed a month after that of 
the Institutes; and it seemed reasonable that the ele- 
ments should precede the digest of the Roman law. 
The code, the pandects, and the institutes,, were 
declared to be the legitimate system of civil juris- 
prudence; they alone were admitted in the tribunals, 
and taught in the academies of Rome, Constantiaople, 
and Berytus. 

(1002) The original right of property can only be 
justified by the accident, of prior possession; and on 
this foundation it is wisely established by the philoso- 
phy of the civilians. The savage who hollows a tree, 
inserts a sbarp stone into a wooden haftdle, or applies 
a sharp string to an elastic branch, becomes in a state 
of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, the hatchet, 
or the bow, The materials were common to all ; but 
the produce of his time and simple industry belong 
solely to. himself. His hungry brethren cannot, with- 
out a sense of their own injustice, extort from the 
hunter the. game of the forest overtaken or slain by his 
jDerson^ strength and dexterity. If his provident cave 
preserves and multiples tanae aaimah, whose nature is 
tractable to the arts of education, he acquires a per* 
petual right to the use and service of their numerous 
progeny, which derives its existence from him alone, 
he incloses and cultivates a field tor their, sustenance 
ahd his Qwm a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
spill the seed, the naanure, and labour, creates a new 
and the rjsi'urds of harvest are painfully earned 
by the fat^nia oflhe rjevolviog year* In the successive 
states of society, the hunter, the shepherdy and the 
husbandman^ may defend their possessions by two 
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reaftODS which forcibly appeal to the feelings of the 
human mind, that whatever they enjoy is the fruK of 
their own industry, aud that every man, who envies 
their felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the 
exercise of similar diligence. Such may be the free- 
dom aud plenty of a small colony cast on a fruitful 
island. But the Colony multiplies, while the space 
still continues the same; the common rights, the equal 
inheritance of mankind, are engrossed by the bold and 
crafty ; each field is circumscribed by the land-marks 
of a jealous master ; and it is the peculiar praise of the 
Roman jurisprudence, that it asserts the claim of the 
first possessor to the wild animals of the earth, the air, 
and the waters. 

In the progress from primitive equity to final in- 
justice, the shades are almost imperceptible, and the 
absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws aud 
artificial reason. The active insatiate principle of self- 
love can alone supply the arts of life and the wages of 
industry ; and as soon as civil government and exclusive 
property have been introduced, they become necessary 
to the existance of the human race, 

(1003) The order of succession is regulated by na- 
ture; but is frequently violated by the arbitrary and 
prartial wills which prolong the dominion of the testator 
beyond the grave, In the simple state of society, this 
right of pi*op€rty is seldom indulged. It was intro- 
duced at Athens by the^laws of Solon ; and the private 
testaments of the father of a family are authorised by 
the twelve table's. Before the time of the decemvirti, 
a Romah citizen explained his wishes and motives to 
the assembly of the thirty curiae or parishes, and the' 
general law of inheritance was suspended by an oc- 
casional act of the legislature. After the permissions 
of the dedemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated 
his verbal or written testament in tjpr presence ol five 
citizens, ^ho represented the five classes qff the Roman 
people; a sixth witness attested their concurrence; a 
seventh weighed the copper money, which was paid 
by an imaginary purchaser; and the estate was eman- 
o 2 
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cipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. 
This singular ceremonvi which eXgited the wonder of 
the Greeks, was still practised in the age of Severys; 
but the praetors had always approved a more simple 
testament, for which they acquired the seals and signa* 
tures of seven witness^cs, free from all legal exception, 
and purposely summoned for tire execution of that 
important act. 

A father might distribute to his children their res- 
pective shares, according to the degrees of their merit 
or his aflfection. . His arbitrary displeasure chastised 
an unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance. But 
the abuse of this privilege by unnatural parents recom- 
mended some limitations of Ibeir testamentary powers. 
A son, or by the laws of Justinian, evpn a daughter, 
could no longer be disinherited by their silence; they 
were compelled to name their criminal, and to specify 
t he offence ; and the justice of the emperor enumerated 
the sole causes that could just;ify such a violation of 
the first principles of nature and society. Unless a 
legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for 
the children, they were entitled to institute an action or 
complaint of inofficious testament, to prove that their 
father’s understanding was impaired by sickness or age ; 
and respectfully to appeal from his rigorous sentence to 
the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. 

(1004) If the Romads w^ere deficient in the more 
amiable qualities of benevolence and generosity, they 
astonished the Greeks by their simple performance of 
the most burthensome engagements. Yet among the 
same people, according to the rigid maxims of the 
patricians and deceipvirs, a promise, or even an oath, 
did uot create any civil obligation, unless it was con- 
fiirmed by a legal stipulation, Whatever might be the 
etynrology of tt^ Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a 
liiqi^ ^d irrevoca]^ contract, which was always ex- 
pressed in the mode of a question and answer. Do 
you prom^ to pay me one hundred pieces of gold? 
>vas the solemn interrogation of Seius, I do promise, 
-WjM the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Sem- 
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pronius, uho answered for his ability and inclination, 
might be separately sued at the option of Seius. 

Usury, the inveterate grievance of the city, had 
been discoiirnged by the twelve tables, and abolished 
by the clamours of the people, It was revived by 
their wants and idleness, tolerated by the discretion of 
th« praetors, and finally determined by the code of 
Justinian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined 
to the njoderate profit of four per cent.; six was pro- 
nounced to be the ordinary and legal standard of 
interest ; eight was allowed for the convenience of qi^nu. 
facturers and merchants ; twelve was granted to nautical 
insurance, which the wiser ancients had not attempted 
to define; but, except in this frivolous adventure, the 
practice of exorbitant usury was severely restrained. 
The most simple interest was condemned by the Wlergy 
of the East and West, But the sense of mutual benefit 
resisted the decrees of the Church and even the prejudices 
of mankind 

(1005) Nature and society impose the strict obli- 
gation of repairing an injury ; and the sufferer by 
private justice acquires a personal right and legitimate 
action. If the property of another be entrusted to 
our care, the requisite degree of care may rise and 
fall according to the beuefit which we derive from 
such temporary possession; we are seldom made res- 
ponsible for inevitable accident hut the consequences 
of a voluntary fault must always be imputed to the 
author. A Roman recovered his stolen goods by a 
civil action of theft; they might pass through a suc-^ 
cession of |>ure and innocent bauds ; but nothing less 
than, a prescription of thirty years could extinguish his 
original claim. They were restored by the sentence 
of the prmtor, and the injury was compensated by 
double, or threefold, ox even quadruple damages, as 

* Cato, Seneca, and Plutarch, have loudly condemned the prac- 
tice of usury. According to the etymology of Fes^ua, the principal 
M supposed to generate interest A breed ef barren metal,” 
exclahns Shakspeare ; and the stage is the echo of the public voice. 

0 3 
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the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or open 
raplnCj 'as the robber h^d been surprised in the fact^ 
or detected by subsequent research. The Aquilian 
law defended the liviug property of a citizeUi his slaves^ 
ud cattle^ from the stroke of pialice or negligence. 
The highest price was allowed that could be ascribed 
to the domestic animal, at any time pf the year, preceding 
his death. A similar latitude of thirty days was granted 
on the destruction of any other valuable effects, 

A personal injury is blunted or sharpened, by the 
manners of the times, and the sensibility of the indi- 
vidual: the pain or the disgrace pf a word or a blow 
cannot easily be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. 
The rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had con- 
founded all hasty insults, which did not amount to the 
iraetpre of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to the 
common penalty of twepty-five asses, or pounds of 
copper. But 'the same denomination of money was 
reduced hi three cenfuriesL from a pound to the weight 
of half an ounce ; and the insolence of a ^wealthy 
£oman indulged hitnself, in the cheap amusement of 
breaking and satisfying the law of the twelve tables. 
Veratius ran, through the streets striking on the faces 
the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant purse- 
bearer immediately silenced their clamours by the 
legal tender of twenty-five pieces, about the value of 
one shilling. 

( 1 Q 06 ) Xkie psecutipn of tbe^ Alban dictator, who 
was dismembered by eight horses, is represented by 
Livy as the first and the last instance of Eoman ciu^ 
elty, in the punishment of the most atrocious crimes. 
But this act was indicted on a foreign enemy in the 
beat of victory, and at, the command of, a single man. 
The twelve tables afford a more decisive proof of the 
national spirit, sinpe they were framed by the wisest 
of Jbe senate, and accepted by the voices of the people ; 
yet these laws, like the statute of Draco> are written 
in characters of blood. They prove the inhuman 
and unequal principle of retaliation; and the forfeit 
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of an eye for an eye, a tjooth for a tooth, a limb for a 
limb, is ngourously exacted, unless the Offender can 
redeem his pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds 
of copper. The decemvirs distributed, with much 
liberality, the slighter chastisements of flagellation and 
^I'vitude. 

(1007) The cruelty of the twelve tables against in- 
solvent debtors still remain to be told. After the 
judicial proof or confession of the debt, thirty days of 
grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into tlie power of his fellow citizen. In this private 
prisou, twelve ounces of rice were his daily food. He* 
might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight; 
and his misery was thrice exposed in the market-place, 
to solicit the compassion or his friends and country^ 
men. At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was 
discharged by the loss of liberty or life. The insolvent 
debt&r was either put to death, or sold in foreign sla- 
very beyond the Tiber. As the manners of Rome 
were Insensibly polished, the criminal code of the 
decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, 
witnesses, and judges; and impunity became the con- 
sequence of immoderate rigour, The Porcian and 
Valerian laws prohibited the magistrates from indicting 
on a free citizen any capital punishment. 

Id the absence of penal laws, the peace and justice 
of the city were imperfectly maintained by the private 
jurisdiction of the citizens. Tlie malefactors who re^ 
plenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, and the 
crimes for which they suffer may be commonly ascribed 
to ignorance, poverty, and brutal appetite. Among 
the Romans, each family contained a domestic tribu- 
nal, which was no^ confined, like that of the praetor, 
to the cognizance of external actions. Virtuous prin. 
ciples and habits were inculcated by the discipline of 
education, and the Roman father was accountable to 
the state for the manners of his children^ 

The maxims of honour, productive of so many duels, 
in modern times, were unknown to the Romans ; and 
during the two purest ages, from the establishment pf 
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equal freedom to the eud of the Punic wars, the city 
was never disturbed by sedition, and rarely polluted 
with atrocious crimes. The failure of penal laws was 
more sensibly felt, when every vice was influenced by 
faction at home and dominion abroad. In the time of 
Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the privilege of 
anarchy: each minister of the republic was exalted to 
the temptations of regal power : and their virtues are 
entitled to the warmest praise, as the spontaneous fruits 
of nature or philosophy. 

After a triennial indulgence of lust, rapine, and 
cruelty, Verres, the tyrant, of Sicily, could only be sued 
for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; and such was the temper of the laws, 
that on refunding a thirteenth part of his plunder, Verres 
could retire to an easy and luxurious exile. 

Under the emperors, transportation and be^^ing 
were reserved for honourable persons. Meam^^n^i- 
nals were either hanged or burnt, or buried in th«jp^s, 
or exposed ter the wild bee^ts of the amphitheatre. 
Armed robbers were pursued and extirpated as the 
enemies of society ; the driving away horses or cattle was 
made a capital oflfence ; but simple theft was uniformly 
considered as a civil injury. The degrees of guilt, and 
the modes of punishment, were too often determined by 
the discretion of the rulers; and the subject was left in 
ignorance of the legal danger, which he might incur by 
every action in his life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Military Establishment of the Romans — DUcipUnt^ 
Extrdses — Legions — Cohorts — Arms — Caxalry — Aux- 
iliaries — Artillery — Camp — March — Number and 
Disposition of the Legions, 

(J008) In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citizens 
who had a country ttf love, a property to defend, and 
some share in enacting those laws, which it was their 
interest, as well as their duty, to maintain. But in 
proportion as the publie freedom was lost in extent of 
conc^uest, war was gradually improved into an art, and 
degraded into a trade. The legions were supposed to 
consist of Roman citizens. That distinction was ge- 
nerally considered, either as a legal qualification, or as 
a proper recompence^ for the soldier; but a more 
serious regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength, and military stature. In all levies a just 
preference was given to the climates of the north over 
those of the south, The race of men born to the exer- 
cise of arms was'sought for in the country rather than 
in thte cities ; and it was very -reasonably presumed, 
that the hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would supply more vig-dur and resolution, 
than sedentary traded. After every distinction of 
property had been laid aside, the armies of the Roman 
emperors were still commanded by officers of a liberal 
birth and education^; but the common soldiers, like the 
mercenary troops of modem Europe, were drawn from 
the meBnesti and very frequently front the most profligate 
of mankind, 

(lOOd) The peasant or mechanic, however, when he 
became a soldier, imbibed the useful prejudice that h^ 
o 5 
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was advanced to the more dignified profession of arms, 
in which his rank «nd reputation would depend on his 
own valour. On his first entrance into the« service, an 
oath was administered to him, with every circumstance 
of solemnity ; Jie promised never to desert his standard, 
to submit his own will to that of his leaders, and to 
sacrifice his life for the safety of the emperor and the 
empire. The attachment pf the Roman troops to their 
standards was inspired by the united influence of re- 
ligion and of honour. The golden eagle, which glittered 
in the front of the legion, was the object of their fondest 
devotion; nor was it esteemed less impious than igno- 
minious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger- These motives, which derived their strength 
from the imagination, were enforced by fears and hopes 
of a more substantial kind. Regular pay,, occasional 
donations, and a stated recompence after die appointed 
time of service, alleviated the hardships of the military 
life; whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible for 
cowardice or disobedience .tp escape the severest pu. 
nishm^ut. The centurions were authorised to chastise 
with lilo.ws. .The generals had a right to punish with 
death ; and it was an inflexible maxim of Roman dis- 
cipline, that a good soldier should dread his officer more 
than tlie enemy. 

So sensible were the Romans of the imperfection of 
va,lour without skill and practice, that^ in their lan- 
guage, the name of 'Bu army was borrowed from the 
word which signifies exercise,* Military exercises vyere 
the unremitted object of their discipline. The recruits 
and yo»ng soldiers were coastantly trained both in the 
morning aod the evcniogi nor was age or knowledge 
allowed to excuse the v^erans from the daily repetition 
of what they hod completely learnt. 

Targe sheds were erected in the winter quarters oi 
^ troops, that ih^iv usefnl labour^ might not receive 
any interruption from the most tempestuous weather ; 
and it was carefully observed, that the arms destined 

* Exeidtm ifl deriyed fiom ^xercito* 
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to this imitation of war, shbuld be of double the weight 
which was required in real action. 

Their exercises comprehended whatever could add 
strength to the body, activity to the limbs, or grace to 
the motions. The soldiers were diligently instructed to 
march, to fun, to leap, to swim, to carry heavy burdens, 
to handle every species^f arms, used either for offence 
or defence, either in distant engagement, or in closer 
onset ; to form a variety of evolutions ; and to move to 
the sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or martial dance. In 
the midst of peace, the Romairtroops familiarised them- 
selves with the practice of war; and it is prettily 
remarked by an ancient historian who had fought against 
them, that the effusion of blood was the Only circnm- 
stance which distinguished a field of battle from a field 
of exercise. It was the policy of the generals, and even 
of the emperors theinselyes, to encourage these military 
studies by their presence and example ; and we are 
informed that Adrian, as weH as Trajan, frequently con- 
descended to instruct the inexperienced soldiers, to 
reward the diligent, and sometimes to dispute with them 
the prize of superior strength or dexterity. Under the 
reigns of those princes, the of tactics was 

cultivated with success ; and as long as the empire re- 
tained any vigour, their militarv instructions were 
respected as the model of Roman discipline,* 

(lOlfi) Nine centuries of war bad gradually intro- 
duced into the service many alterations and improve- 
ments. The legions, as they are described by Polybius, 
in the time of the Punic wars differed very materially 
from those which achieved the victories of Cfcsar, or 
the Antonines. The constitutkm of the imperial legions 
may be de^ribed in a few Words. Hie heavy- armed 
infantry, which composed ka principal strength, was 
divided into ten cohorts, and fifty-five companies, 
under the orders of a correspondent number of tri- 
bunes and centurions. The first cohort, which always 
claimed the post of honour and custody of the eagle 
was formed of eleven hundred and five soldiefs^ the 
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most approved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
cohorts consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five ; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amounted to 
six thousand one hundred men. Their arms were 
uniform, and admirably adapted to the nature of their 
service : on open helmet with a lofty crest ; a breast- 
plate, or coat of mail ; greaves on their legs, and au 
ample buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of 
an oblong and concave figure, four feet in length, and 
two and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarde^! with 
plates of brass. Besides a lighter spear, the legionary 
soldier grasped in his right hand the formidable pilum, 
a ponderous javelin, whose utmost length was six feet, 
and which was terminated by a massy triangular point 
of steel, of eighteen inches. This instrument was in- 
deed much inferior to our modern fire-arms : since it 
was exhausted by a discharge, at the distance of only 
ten or twelve paces. Yet when it w^as launched by a 
firm and skilful hand, there .was not any cavalry that 
dared to venture within iU reach, nor any shield or 
corslet that co\ild sustain the impetuosity of its weight. 
As soon Off the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew 
his sword, -and rushed forwards to close with the enemy. 
His sword was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, 
that carried a double edge^ and was alike^uited to the 
purpose of striking or of pushing; but, the soldier was 
always instructed to perform the hitter use of his weapon, 
as his own body remained less exposed, whilst he in- 
flicted a more dangerous wound on his adversary. The 
legion was usually drawn w eight deep; and the regular 
distance of three feet wa^ left between the files as well 
as ranks. A of tr^fis, habituated to preserve this 
order during a^^idf jcharg^,^ found themselves prepared 
to execute every disposition which the circumstances of 
w^i or the skill of their leader, might suggesU The 
soldif^ possessed a free space for his arms and motions, 
and anfficient intei'vaU were allowed, through, which 
seasonable reinforcements might be introduced to the 
TeUef of the exhausted combatants. 
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The tactics of the Greeks anti Macedonians were 
formed on very different principles. The stren^h of the 
phalanx depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, 
wedged together in the closest array. But it was soon 
discovered by the event, that it was unable to contend 
with the legion. 

(1013) The cavalry, which without the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfecti was divided into 
teu troops pr squadrons; the first, as the companion of 
the first cohorts, consisted of a handred and thirty-two 
men; while each of the other nine amounted to only 
sixty-six. The entire establishment formed a regiment, 
if we may use the modern expression, of seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse, naturally connected with its 
respective legion, but occasionally separated to act in 
line, and to compose a' part of the wings of the 

be Roman troops despised the complete armour, 
with which the cavalry of the East were encumbered. 
Their more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an ob^ 
long shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin 
and a long broad sword were the principal weapons of 
offence. The use of lances and of iron maces they 
seem to have borrowed from the barbarians. 

The safety and houour pf the empire were principally 
entrusted to the legions; but the policy of Rome con- 
descended to adopt every useful instrument of war. 
Considerate levies were regularly made among the 
provincials, who had not^et deserved the honourable 
distinction of Romans. Tliey were called auxiliaries, 
'and retained those arms, to which the nature of their 
country, or their early habits of life, more peculiarly 
adapted them. By this umfiintioD, each legion, to 
whom a certain proportion of auxibaries was wotted, 
Contained within itself every species of lighter troops, 
and of missile weapons ; and was capable of encoun- 
teriag every nation, with the advantages of its rea||fctive 
arms and discipliue. ‘ ” 

Nor was the l6gion destitute of what in modern lan- 
guage would be styled a traio of artillery.- It consisted 
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in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty-fire of 
a smaller size ; but all of arbich, either in an oblique of 
horizontal manner, <lischarged stones and darts with 
irresistible violence, 

(1012) The camp of a Roman Region presented the 
appearance of a fortified city. As soon as a space way 
marked out, the pioneers levelled ‘the ground, and 
removed every impediment that might interrupt its 
regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle; and vre. 
may calculate, that a square of about seven hundrett 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty thou- 
sand Romans ; though a similar number of our own 
troops would expose to the enemy a front of more than 
treble that extent. 

Jn the midst of the camp, the praetorium, or gene- 
ral’s quarters, rose above the others ; tho cavalry, the 
infantry, and the auxiliaries, occupied their respective 
stations; streets were broad, and perfectly straight ; 
^d a vacant space of two hundred feet was left on all 
sides, between the tents and the ramparts. The ram- 
part itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with a 
line of strong and intricate palisades, and defended by 
a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. 
This important labour was performed by the legionaries 
themselves; to whom the usfe of the pickaxe and the 
spade was not less familiar than that of the sword or 
pihim. Active valour may often be the gift of nature ; 
but such preserving diligence can be the only of 
habit and discipline. 

(1013) Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de- 
partare, the camp was instantly broken up, and the 
troops fell into their ranks without delay or confusion. 
Besides thetV arms, whieb the legionaries^ scarcely con- 
sidered as an inctimbrance, they were laden‘ with their 
kitchen furniture, the instanmenbi of fortification, and 
the ptovision of many days. Under this weight, which 
wonld^ioppress the delicacy of a modern soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in about six 
hoofs, nearly twenty mHes. On the appearanee of an 
araay, they threw aside their baggage, and by easy and 
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rapid evolutions converted the column of march into an 
Older of battle. The stingers and archers skirmished in 
the front; the auxiliaries formed the first line, and were 
seconded or sustained by the strength of the legions ; the 
cavalry covered the flanks, and the military engines were 
placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war, by which the Roman 
emperors defended their extensive conquests ; and pre- 
served a military spirit, at a time when every other 
virtue was oppressed by luxury and despotism. If, iq 
the consideration of their armies, we pass from theiv 
discipline to their numbers,, we shall not And it easy to 
define them with any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, that the legion, which was itself a body of six 
thousand eight hundred and thirty- one Romans, might, 
with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to about twelve 
thousand five hundred men. The peace establishment 
of Adrian and his successors iJvas composed of thirty 
of those formidable brigades; and formed a standing 
force of three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. 
Instead of being confined within the walls of fortified 
cities, which the Romans consiaered as the refuge nf 
weakness or pusillauimity, the legions were encamped 
on the banks of the great rivers,, and along the frontiers 
of the barbarians., As their stations, for the most 
part, remained fixed and permanent, we may venture 
to desoribe the distribution of the troops. Three 
legions were sufiicient for Britain. The principal 
strength lay on the Rhine and Danube, and cxmsuied 
of sixteen legions, in the following proportions : two in 
the lower, and three in upper Germany ; one in Rhmtia, 
one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in M«^a, 
and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates wan 
entrusted to eight legions, nix of whom were phinted 
in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia. . With 
regard to Egypt, Africa, and Spain, as they were far 
removed from any important scene of war, a single 
legion maintained the domestic tranquillity of each of 
those provinces. Even Italy Was not left destitute of 
military^ force. Above twenty thousand choseh sol- 
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dien, distiDguished by the titles of city cohorts and 
pmtoriaii guards, watched over the safety of the mo- 
narch and the capital. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The 'Roman Navy — Manner of Fighting by Sta — 
Use of the Compass unknown to the Anoients — The 
whole Roman Establishment, 

(1014) We do not find that the Romans had any naval 
forces, before the first Punic war, when they were 
victorious in the first battle by sea with the Cartha- 
ginians, who were then the most expert of all nations 
in naval affairs. This ffeet was composed of one 
hundred and twenty galleys, of which a hundred were 
of five, and the. rest of three benches of dars. 
During the same war, they fitted out three hundred 
and thirty beaked galleys, each ctirrying three hundred 
rowers, and one hundred and twenty soldiers. Pom- 
pey, in the civil war, had six hundred ships, of whicl) 
some were galleys, and others light barks. Mark 
Antony, at the battle of Actium, had a navy consiiiting 
of five hundred ships, among w^hich were some of eight 
banks of oars. After the civil wars, Augustus kept up 
three fleets in Italy ; one at the port of ^llldBum, in 
Naples, another at Ravenna, in the Adriatic gulf, and 
the third at Fre^us, on the coast of Province. The 
emperor Adrian had two thousand light vessels, and 
fifteen hundred ships or galleys, from three to five 
batiks of oars. The Roman ships had but one mast*^, 

* — ■ Tunc adversifl urgentibufl llluc 

' ileddit, itt nulum ferro eummitteret. 

JUVSNAL, 

^ So fierce the stoam, necessity at last 
I>oei loudly caU to ease her of he^ mast. 


Dkyden. 
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and consequently much less rigging than modern ones^ 
and though they had sails, they were worked with oars* 
Some of them were without decks, and had only one 
vow of oars on each side^ These were called light barks, 
because they were much swifter than the rest. Those, 
which had several decks, had also several banks of oars 
one above Another, 

When the fleets were to engage, they erected on the 
decks of the ships wooden towers, which were easily 
raised, and taken down after the action. From these 
they, discharged darts and stones upon the enemy, with 
great advantage. They also made use of machineSi 
which were planted in different parts of the ship, and 
discharged stones of considerable size, and fire darts, 
which were great /arrows, covered with pitch and other 
combustible, materials. These being lighted, set Are to 
the ships, - ^ 

(1015) Their manner of fighting w as, either to take the 
vessel, which they attacked in flank, that the violent 
stroke of the beak might pierce and sink it; or by run. 
ning alongside to break the oars ; or to grapple it with 
hooks, in order to board it. 

(1016) As they were ignorant of the use of the com- 
pass they steered in the night by the stars, and in the 
day by the coasts and islands which they knew, and by 
which the pilots were guided. For in the Mediterranean, 
the only' sea then navigated, they could not be long with- 
out discovering land. 1017) They had anchors foratop- 
piug ships, and the lead for sounding; but they were 
not sufliciently skilled in naval affairs, to expose them- 
selves to stormy weather. When they were surprised 
by a tempest, they made for land; in order to run 
a&hore : they did the same when they were too closely 
pursued by an enemy of superior' force. As soon as 
the danger was over, they set the ship afloat again with 
levers, which shews, that if the ancients knew some 
useful arts, with which we are unacquaioled, we have 
discovered others, still more useful, of which they had 
not the least knowledge, 
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( 1018 ) The ambitioa of the Romans was chiefly con- 
fiHkd to land ; nor was that warlike people ever actuated 
by the enterprising spirit, which had prompted the 
navigators of Tyre and Carthage, to enlarge the bounds 
of the world, and to explore the most remote coasts 
of the ocean. To the Romans the ocean remained an 
abject of terror rather than of curiosity. The whole ex- 
tent of the Mediterranean, after the destruction of 
Carthage, and the extirpation of the pirates, was included 
within their provinces. The policy of the emperors 
was directed only td preserve the peaceful dominion of 
that sea, and to protect the commerce of their subjects. 

( 1019 ) If we review the general state of the Roman 
forcea, under the emperors; of the cavalry as well as 
infantry; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, and 
the navy ; the entire establishment by sea and by land 
will amount to about four hundred nod fifty thousand 
men, 
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BOOK Tn. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RESPECTING 
ROMAN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPTER I. 

View of the Provinces of the Roman Empiric 

The following provinces, now divided into so many in- 
dependent and hostile states, were once united under 
the Roman government. 

0020) Spain, the western extremity of the empire of 
Europe, and of the ancient world, haa in every age in- 
variably preserved the same natural limits; the Pyre- 
nman mountains, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic 
ocean. That great pepinsula was distributed by Au- 

5 ustus into three provinces, Luiitania, Boctica, and 
'arraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal now fills 
the place of the warlike country of the Luaitanians; 
and the loss sustained by the former on the side of the 
e^st i^ compensated by an accession of territory towards 
the north, The condoes of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Boetica. The re- 
mainder of Spain formed the third and most consider- 
ahle of the Roman governinents» which, from the name 
of its capital, was styled the province of Tarragona. 

(1021) Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole 
country between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, 
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nnd theoc^an, was of greater extent than modern France. 
When Augustus gave laws to the conquests of his 
Esther, he introduced a division of Gaul equally adapted 
to the progress of the legions, to the course of rivers, 
and to the principal national distinctions, which had 
comprehended above a hundred states. The sea-coast 
of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Provence, and Dau- 
phine, received their provincial appellation from the 
colony of Narbonne. The government of Aquitaine 
was extended from the Pyrenees to the Loire. The 
couhtry between the Loire and the Seine was styled 
the Celtic Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdunum, or Lyons. 
The Belgic lay beyond the Seine, and in more wncient 
times had been bounded only by the Rhine t but a 
little before the age of Ceasar, the Germans, presuming 
on their superiority in valour, had occupied a consider- 
able portion of the Belgic territory. The Romans 
eagerly embraced the opportunity of •onferring on the 
Gallic frontier of the Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, the 
pompous names of Upper and Lower Germany. 

fl€22) When Britain was a Roman' province, it com- 
pr^nded England, Wales, and the lowlands of Scot- 
land, as far as the Friths of Dumbarton and Edinburgh. 
Before Britain lost her freedom, the country was 
irregularly divided between thirty tribes of barbarians, 
of whom the most considerable were the Belgae in 
the west, the Brigantes in the north, the Silures in 
South Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
As far as we can either trace or credit the reserablauce 
of manners and language, Spain^ Gaul, and Britain, 
were peopled by the same hardy race of savages. Be- 
fore they yielded to the Roman arms, they often dis- 
puted the field, and often renewed the contest. After 
their submission, they constituted the western division 
of the European provinces, which extended from the 
colnnms of Hercules to the wall of Antoninus, and 
from the mouth of the Tagus to the sources of the Rhine 
and Danube. 
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(1023) With regard to Italy, before the Roman con- 
quest, Lombardy was not considered as part of that 
country, Itbad been occupied by a powerful colony 
nf Gauls, who settling along the hanks of the Po, from 
Piedmont to Romagna, carried their arms and diifused 
their name from the Alps to the Appenines, The Li- 
gurians dwelt on the rocky coast, which now forms 
the republic of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn ; but 
the territories of that state, which lie to the east of 
the Adige, -were inhabited by the Venetians. The 
middle part of the peninsula, which composed the 
duchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the 
ancient seat of the Etruscans and Umbrians; to the 
fwmer Ilaly was indebted for the first rudiments of 
civilized life. The Tiber rolled at the feet of the seven 
hills of Rome; and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Volsci, from that river to the frontiers 
of Naples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls enjoyed tri- 
umphs, their successors adorned villas, and their pos- 
terity havfe erected convents. Capua and Campania 
possessed the immediate terr!':ory of Naples; and the 
rest of the kingdom was inhabited by many warlike 
nations, the Marsi, the Samnitea, the Apulians, and the 
Lucanians, The sea-coast had been covered by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks, 

The European provinces of Rome were protected by 
the course of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter, 
which rises at the distance of thirty miles from the 
former, flows above thirteen hundred miles to the south 
east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, anfl 
is at length, through six mouths, , received into the 
Eiixine, which appears scarcely equal to such an ac- 
cession of waters. The provinces of the Danube soon 
acquired the general appellation of Illyricum, or the 
Illyrian frontier, and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire. These were comprehended under the 
names of Rhsetia, Noricum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, 
Mesia, Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, 

(1024) The kingdom of Macedonia, which, under 
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th« reign of Alexander, gave laws to Asia, derived solid 
advantages from the policy of the two Philips ; and 
with its dependencies of Epirus and Thessaly, extended 
fromt the Afigean to the Ionian sea. When we reflect on 
the fame of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta and Athens, 
we can scarcely persuade ourselves that so many re- 
publics of ancient Greece were lost in a single province 
of the Roman empire, which, from the superior influence 
of the Achzan lengue^wa^ usually denominated the pro- 
vince of Achaia. 

The provinces of Asia, and the transient conquests of 
Trajan, are all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power. 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was the seat 
of the Seleucidae, who reigned over Upper Asia, till 
the successffll revolt of the Parthians confirmed their 
dominions between the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
raneanur When Syria became subject to the Romans, 
it formed the eastern frontier of their empire; nor did 
tlmt province, in its utmost latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the north, 
and towards the south, the confines of Egypt, and the 
Red,sea4 Pbcenicia and Palestine were sometimes an- 
nexed, and sometimes separated from the jurisdiction of 
Syria, The former of these was a narrow and rocky 
coast; the latter scarcely superior to Wales, either in 
fertility or extent. Yet Phoenicia and Palestine will 
for ever live in the memory of mankind ;s since America, 
as well as Eoirope, has derived letters from the one, and 
religion from the Other, A sandy desert, destitute of 
wood and water, skirts along the doubtful confine of 
Syria, from the ^pbrates to the Red sea. The wan- 
dering life of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
thair independence; but wherever they ventured to form 
any settled habitation, they soon became subject to Ihc 
Roman empire. 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently hesi- 
tated fb what portion -of the globe they should ascribe 
Egypt, By its situation that celebrated kingdom is in. 
eluded within the peninsula of Africa; but it b ac- 
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cessible oi^ly on the side of Asia, whose revoliftions, in 
every period of history^ Eg5f>^t was Jiumbly obeyed. 
A Roman prefect was seated on the splendid throne of 
the Ptolemies ; and the sceptre of theMamalukefi, lately 
swayed by a Turkish pasha, is now in the hamb of the 
Britons* 

The Nile flows down the country, above five hundred 
miles from the tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, 
and marks the extent of fertility by the measure of its 
inundations. Gyrene, situated towards the West, arid 
along the sea-coast, was first a Gueek colony, after- 
wards a province of Egypt, and is now lost in tire desert 
of Barca. 

(10‘25) From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so closely is 
it pressed between the Mediterranean and the , Sahara, 
or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds a 
hundred miles. The eastern division was considered 
by the Ronvans as the peculiar province of Africa. 
Till the arrival of the Phcenician colonies, that fertile 
country was inhabited by the Libyans, the most savage 
of mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Carthage, it became the centre of commerce and em- 
pire; but Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble 
and disorderly stales of Tripoli and Tunis. The mili- 
tary government of Algiers oppresses Nuraidia, to 
which it was united under Mftssanissa and Jugurtha; 
butjn the time of Augustus, the limits of Numidia 
were contracted ; and two thirds of the country ac- 
quiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the epitiiet 
of Caesariensis. The genuine Maurilania, or country 
of the Moors, which, from the ancient city of Tiagi, 
or Tangier,, was distinguislied by the appellatioo of 
Tingitana, k represented by tha modern kingdom of 
Fez. , . 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman em- 
pire, we may observe that Africa is divided from Spain 
by a narrow straitof about twelfe miles, through which 
the Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean. The co- 
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]uQins of Hercules, so famous among the ancients, were 
two mouBtains ^h'lch seemed to have been torn asunder 
by some convulsion of the -elements, and at the foot 
of the European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar 
is now seated. The whole extent of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, its coasts and its islands, were comprised 
within the Roman dominion. Of the larger islands, 
the two Baleares, which derive their name of Majorca 
and Minorca from their respective- size, '^are, in general, 
sobject to Great Britain. It is easier to deplore 
the fate, than to describe the actual condition of 
Corsica, Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal title 
from Sardinia and Sicily. Crete or Candia, with Cy. 
prus, and most of the smaller islands of Greece and 
Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish arms; while 
the little rock of Malta defies their power, and has 
risen, under the government of its military order^ into 
fame and opulence. 

This enumeration of provings, whose broken frag- 
ments have formed so many powerful kingdoms, almost 
induces us io forgive the vanity or ignorance of the 
ancients. Dazzled with the extensive sway, the irre- 
sistible strength, and the real or affected moderation, 
of the emperors, they permitted themselves to forget 
the countries which had been left in the enjoyment of 
independence; and gradually usurped the licence of 
confounding the Roman monarchy with the globe of 
the earth. But a modern historian may convey a very 
just idea of the greatness of the Romans by tracing 
their extent of empire, which comprised above two 
thousand miles in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus 
and the Northeni limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and 
the tropic of Cancer; it extended in length more than 
three (liousand miles, from the western ocean to the 
Euphrates; it was situated in the finest part of the 
temperate zone, between the twenty foutlh and fifty- 
sixth degrees of northern latitude ; and was supposed to 
e^atain above sixteen hundred thousand square miles, 
for the most part fertile and well cultivated land. 
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CHAPTER II. . 

Freedom of Rome — Colonies and Municipal Towns, 

The narrow policy of preserving without any foi-eign 
mixture, the put« blood of the ancient citizensj had 
checked the fortune, and hastened the ruin, of Athens 
and Sparta. (1026) The aspiring genius of ^ome 
sacrificed vanity to ambition, and deemed It more pru- 
dent, to adopt virtue and merit wherever they were to 
be found, whether among slaves or strangers, enemies 
or barbaiians. During the most flourishing sera of 
the Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens 
gradually decreased from thirty to twenty-one thou, 
sand. (1027) On the contrary, the Romctn citizens, 
who, in the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted 
to more than eighty -three thousand, were mnltiplied, 
before the commencement of the somal war, to the 
number of four hundred and sixty-three thousand men, 
able to bear arms m the service of their country. 
When the allies of Rome claimed an equal share of 
honours and privileges, the senate preferred the chance 
of arms to an ignominious concession. ^ The Samnites 
and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty of their 
rashness; but the rest of the Italian states, as they 
successively returned to their duty, were admitted into 
the bosom of the republic, and soon contributed to the 
ruin of, freedom, (1028) Under ademocmtical govern- 
ment, the citizens exercised the powcri^^ojf sovereignty. 

when the popular assemblies wei^ suppressed by 
the uaniinistration of the emperors, . conquering 
nations were distinguished from the vanquished only 
as the first and most honourable order of subjects ; and 
their incceasei bqwever rapid, was no longer exposed 
to the same dangers. Yet the princes who adopted 
the roaxiiuB of Augustus, guard^ with the strlcteft 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffused thin 
freedom of the city with a prudent liberality, 
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(lOiO) Till the privileges of Romans had been pro* 
gressively exteode<i to all' the inhubitants of the empire, 
an important distinction was preserved between Italy 
and the provinces; The former was esteemed the 
centre of public unity, and the firm basis of the con- 
stitution. Italy claimed the birth, or at least the 
residence, of the emperors and the senate. The es- 
tates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, their 
persons ftom the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. 
Tlieir municipal corporations, formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted with the execution 
of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the extremity 
of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were bom citizens 
of Rome, Their partiardistinctions were obliterated, 
and they insensibly became one great nation, united by 
language, manners, and civil constitution^ and equal 
to the weight of a powerful empire. The republic 
gloried in her generous policy, and was frequently 
rewarded by the merit and services of her adopted 
sons. If she had always confined the distinction of 
Romans to the ancient families within the walls of the 
cit^, that immortal name would have been deprived of 
some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was k native of 
Mantua; Horace was inclined to doubt whether he 
should call himself an Apidian or a Lucutnian; it was 
^ Padua that an historian was found worthy to record 
ihe miyestjc series of koman victortb. The patriot 
family of Catd emerged from Tusculum ; and the little 
town of Arpinura claimed the double honour of pro- 
dneing and Cicero, the fonder of whom deserved, 

affer llomulUB^and Camillus, to be styledthe third foun- 
der of Rome; mod the latter, after savrdg his country 
the designs of Catiline, , enabled her to contend with 
Athens for the j^lm of eloquence. 

' The provinces Were destitute of any public 

dir constltutiondl "fteedom. In Etruria, Greece, 
and 6ai|t, it was the first care of the senate to dissedve 
ftose dnn^eroqs confederacies, which taught, i^nkind, 
fhat tha Romans prevailed by division, they might 
be resisted by union. Those princes, whom the osten- 
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tatioii of gratitude ,or generosity l^ermitted for a while 
to hold a precarious sceptre, were diimiMed from 
their thrones, as soon as they had fashioned to Ibe 
yoke the vanquished nations. The free states and 
cities, which had embraced the cause of Rome, were 
rewarded with a nominal alliance, and insensibly sunk 
into a real servitude. The public authority was every 
where exercised by the ministers of the senate and 
of the emperors; and that authority was absolute, ami 
without control. 

“ Wherever the Roman conquers^ he inhabits/* is 
a just observation of Seneca, confirmed by history and 
experience. The natives of Italy, allured by pleasure 
or interest, hastened to enjoy the advantages of vic- 
tory ; and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, eighty thousand ^tomans 
were . inafisacred in one day, by the cruel -order of 
Mithridates. These voluntary exiles were engaged, 
for the most part, in the occupation of commerce and 
agriculture. For after the legions were rendered per* 
maneot by the emperors, the provinces were peopled 
by a race of soldiers ; and the veterans, whether they 
received the reward of their service in land or money, 
usually settled with their families in the country,. .whCTe 
they had booourabiy spent their youth. Throughout 
the empire, but particularly in the western parts, the 
most fertile districts^ and the, most convenient skuatioos, 
were reserved for the establishment of colonks; some 
of which weireof a civil, and others of a military n at oce. 
In their manners and internal policy, the. colonks 
formed a perfftt representation of their great poreht : 
and, as they were soonrendeared to. the natives by jthe 
ties of friendship and alliance, they effectually 
a reverence for the Roman, n a pacr snd a desire,. mhich 
was seldom disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its 
hoBonrs and advantages*. The, municipal cities 

* Twsnty-five colomes were settled id Spain, and nide in Britaun, 
•f which Ijondon, Colcbeeter, Lincoln, Chester, Gloaoester, and BaUi, 
kdl voaain. 
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sibly cquafled the rank and splendour of tbe colonies ; 
and. in the reign of Adrian il was disputed which was 
the preferable eondition ; those societies which had 
issued from, or thoK which had been received into, the 
bosom of Rome. 


CHAPTER HI. 

Injlufnct of Language on national Manner S'^La tin 
and Greek Languages — Enfranchisement of Slaves^ 
Their Nunihers — Population of the Roman Empire, 

(1031) So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
of language over national manners, that is was their 
most s^ouB care to extend, with the progress of their 
armSj the use of tbe Latin tongue. (1032) The ancient 
dialects %f Italy, the Sabine, the Etruscan, and the 
Venetian, sunk into oblivion; hut in tbe provinces, the 
east was less docile than the west to the voice of its 
victorious preceptors^ This obvious difference marked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinction of 
colours, which, though it was in some degree concealed 
during the meridian splendour of prosperity, became 
gradually more visible, as the shades of night descended 
up^ the Roman world. The western countries Were 
civilized by the same hands which subdued them. As 
soon as the barbarians were recommended to obedience, 
their nrinds were open to impreseian^ of knowledge 
and politeness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, 
though with some inevitable mixture of corruption, 
was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and' Pannonta, that the faint traces of the 
Funic or Celtic idioms were preserved only on the 
mofmtaina, or adiong the peasants. Education insen- 
sibly inspired the natives of those countries with, the 
s^timonti of . Romans ; and Italy gave 95 

welt asT&ws, to her Latin ptovincials. The^ solicited 
with more ardour, and obtained with more facility, 
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the freedom and honours of the state ; supported the 
natioual dignity with letters'^, and #n arms ; and at 
length, in the person of Trajan, produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios \fould not have disowned for their 
countryman. The situation of the Greeks was very 
diflferent from that of the barbarians. The former bad 
been, long since, civilised and corrupted. They had 
too nauch taste to relinquish their language, and too 
much vanity to adopt any foreign institutions. Still 
preserving the prejudices, after they had lost the vir- 
tues, of their ancestorsi they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors ; while 
they were compelled to respect their superior wisdom 
and power f. Nor was the influence of the Grecian 
language and sentiments confined to the narrow limits 
of that once celebrated country. Their empire, by 
the progress of colonies and conquests, had been di^ 
fused from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and the Nile* 
Asia was covered with Greek cities^ nnd the long reign 
of the Macedonian kings had introduced a revolution 
into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous coiirts those 
princes united the elegance of Athens with the luxury 
of the east; and the example of the court was imitated, 
at an humble distance, by the higher ranks of their 
subjects. The natives of Syria, j^d especially Ecypt, 
by the use of their ancient dialects, secluded them- 
selves from the commerce of mankind, and checked 
improvement. The slothful effeminacy of the former 
exposed them to the contempt, the sullen ferccipusncsB 
of the latter excited the aversion, of the conquerors . 
Those nations had submitted to the 4oman power; 
but they seldom desired or deserved the freedom of 
Uie city^ and it was remarked, that more than" two 
hundred and thirty years elapsed after the ruin of the 

? Spain nlone produced Columella; the Senecas, Lucan, Mordal, 
and QuintUian. 

^ lan^^Oreek ctdes make no mention Vi^l or Horace. They 
seem Igtiorant that the Romans had any good writers. 

P 3 
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Ptolemiev before aa Egyptian ytab a4j4iiitted ioto the 
i^naieof Rome.. 

It i» a just dbservatioi^ that victorious Rome was 
bers^f subdued by the, arts of Greece. Tbbse immortal 
ifviitera^ wbo still command tlie^admiratiou of modern 
tkifope, soon becaisethe favourite object of study and 
UBitatkm in Italy and the westeju provinces. But the 
eoiuaements of the Romans werendt suffered to interfere 
witli thek sound maxias of policy. While they acknow- 
lected the ohariDfi of the Greek, they asserted the dignity 
ofiui 0 X>atio tong^ and the exclusive use of the latter 
was inflexibly nrniutainedL id the administration of civil 
and military government. The two languages exercised 
at the same time tbeir separate jtirisdictiou throughout 
ibecanpicer the former as the national idiom of science; 
the better as the leg^ dialect of public transactions. 

who united letters with business, were equally 
cofi^ersant with bpth ; and it was almoat impossible, in 
atiy proTinoe, to tud a Roman subject of a fiberal €dii>^ 
cation, who was at once a stranger to the LMin and to 
the Greclk language^ 

It was hy suoh institutions, that the different nation & 
pf the. eiapirei were iesensibly lost in the name of Ro- 
mans. But there still remained in the centre of every 
prpyiace, . msd of evmy family, an unhappy condition 
of men who endul^d the weight, without sharing the 
baaelits^ of society. In the free &tate of antiquity, 
tlut\domcstio slaves were exposed to the wanton rigour 
of despotma.; The perfect seitlemcnt of the Roman 
emptre,was preceded by' ages of violence and rapine. 
Tbw slaoeai consisted of bm<bariau cuptiveei taken in 
iboDiafids; by the chance of war^ purchased et h low 
pvice^> accustomed to a life of independeneej and im<- 
pWkidnt .to> bceok, and to revenge their fettdrsi''. Agaimt 
such internal enemies, whose desperate insurrections 
^4 thant mme reduced the jtepnhba ta the btpk 
of destruction, the most severe regulationa wniii "In 

^ an as iwld 'ibrr«t'Afaelvw4ni^ a 

^four dr!^m0, ac.aboat{thn&fliiUiPgi^*<-^telaMd. 
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sc^me measi^re justified by tfie great la^V* of Belf- 
preservation. But when the principal nations of, 
Europe, Asia, and Afrii?a, were united under the la^s 
of oue sovereign, the source of foreign supplies fioi)red 
with much less abundance. In their numerous fa> 
miliel, and particularfy on their country estates, they 
encouraged the marriage of their sla\T:B. (10313) The 
sentiments of nature, the habits of education, and the 
posses 8 i 9 n of an independent species of property, con- 
tributed to ’alleviate the hardships of servituda. The 
existence of a slave became an object of greater va^e; 
and though his happinexs s^l depended on thfe teil^pcr 
and circumstances of the the humanity of the 

lattjer, instead of being restrained by fear, .was en- 
couraged by the senile of his own interest The 
progress of manners was accelerated by the virtue or 
polinyc the emperors ; and by the edicts of Adrian 
and the Aiitonines, the protection of the lavvs w^s 
extended to the rapst abject part of mank^ind, The 
jurisdiction of life and death over the slavey a 4 >o^r 
long exercised, and often abused, 'was token out of 
private handsel and reserved to the magisU’at^s^ alone. 
The subterraneous prisons were abolished.; Off a 

justoompiaint of intolerable treatment^ t^e iojurnp sUye 
obtained either his liberty, or u less cruel master* 

Hopej the best comfort of our. imperfect 4:ou4it4^D, 
was not denied to tlie Roman slay e ; and if be had anyi 
opportunity of rendering himself either useful or agree- 
able, he might very iiatinrally expect that the dilign^P^ 
and fidelity of a few years would -be rewarded wUh the 
inestimable gift of freedom. 

It was once proposed to discriminate tlie slay;^ by 
a peculiar habit; but it justly apprehended^ 
thefe might be some danger in acquainting them with 
their own numbers. It was discovered, m n v«Ty 
laejnncholy occasion, that four hundred' slaves wnr,C 
in a single palace of Rpine. 
oll^execnted for not preventing their murdeyj.*, 

Tbe.ham^ number of four, hundred beloi^ed^^n# 

' • Tacitus, jar, 43i 

P 4 
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c&tate which an African widow jesigned to her son, 
while she reserved for herself a much larger share of her 
prdpert}'. A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, 
iboiigfa his fortune had suffered great losses in the civil 
wars, left l>ehind him three thou^ud six hundred yoke 
of oxen, two hundred and fifty tbmsand head of smaller 
cattle, and four thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves. 
Atheneeus asserts, that he knew many Romans who pos- 
sessed, not for use, but ostentation, ten and ^ven twenty 
thousand slaves. 

The proportion of slaves, who were valued as 
property, was much more considerable than that of 
servants. The youths of a promising genius were 
instructed in the arts and sciences, and their price was 
ascertained by the degree of their skill and talents. 
A learned slave sold for mapy hundred pounds sterling. 
Almost every profession, either liberal or mecbqiiical, 
might be found in the household of an opulent stmalor. 
Many of the Roman physicians were slaves *. These 
ministers of |)omp and se^uaiity were multiplied beyond 
the conception of modern luxury. It was more for the 
interest of the merchant or manufacturer to purchase, 
than to hire his work In en ; and in the conntry, slaves 
were employed as the cheapest and most laborioua 
instruments of agriculture. 

(10S4) The number' of subjects^wbo acknowledged 
the laws of Rome, citizens, provincials, and slaves, 
cannot now be fixed with sncb a degree of accuracy, 
as the importance of the object would deserve. We 
are mformed that when the emperor Claudius ex- 
ercised the office of censor, he took an account of six 
millions nine hundred and forty-five Roman citizens, 
who with the proportion of women and children, mi^ 
have amounted to about twelve millions of souMP 
(1086) The multitude of sobfects of inferior rank was 
uncertain and fiuctuBting. But it seems probable 
there eJfisted, in the time of Claudius, about twice ad 
Mhiy ptovincials as citizens; and that the slaves were 
hf^liat eqffal'in number to the firee inhabitants of the 
* Dt. Middleton^ Lffe of Cicero. 
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Rom^n world. The . total "amouRi of this imperfe^ 
calculation would rise to about one hundred and twenty. 
millioDB of persons ; a degree of population nearly 
equal to that of modem Europe, and which fbmur the 
most numetous society 4hat has ever been united under 
the same system of gov^menU 


CHAPTER IV. 

Roman Monuments — Anecdotes of Herodes Atticus^ 
Temples — Theatres — Columns, 

(1036) Among the innumerable monuments of archi- 
tecture construtted by the Romans^ bow many have 
escaped the notice of history, how few have resisted 
the ravages of time and barbarism! And yet even the 
majestic ruins, still scattered over Italy and the pro- 
vinces, would be suthcient to prove, that those countries 
were once the seat of a polite and powerful empire; 
but they are rendered more interesting by two important 
circumstances, which connect the history of the arts 
with the history of human manners. Many of those 
works were erected at private expence, and almost all 
were intended for public benefit 
It is natural to suppose, that the greatmmumher, 
as well as the most considerable of the Ronian^difices, 
were raised by the emperors; who possessed s^ ui^ 
bounded a coiniirand both of men and money. Au- 
gustus wSs accustomed to boast, that he found his 
capitol of brick, and that he had left it of. marble. 
The strict economy of V espasian was the .source of 
bis magnificence. The wofks of Tnyan bear the stamp 
of his genius. The public monuments, with whicR 
Adrian adorned every province of the empire, were 
executed not only by his orders, but under his 
mediale inspection. He vm an artist ; and loved«|ip 
arts, as they conduced to the glory of the monairen^ 
P 5 
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Tbci^ weee encouraged iiy the. A^tenines^ ia ib^ oeii<- 
tribiilcd' to the happoesa tS tAe 

. Bat if the eaif erora wttt the rheat^ they vftpt not 
toe; atoj< archills of tbctf dtomnioiifl. Their ejcalople 
vw numrsally iinitatol by theif priacipal sidirjecta, 
who wev^ not afraid of deolamf to the worM> that 
they had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accomplish, 
the noblest undertakings. Scarcely had the proud 
structure of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, 
before the editices, of a smaller scale, but of the same 
design and materials^ were erected for the use, and at 
the expence of tlife cities of Capua and Verona. The 
mcriptlon of the stupetidoua bridge of Alcaotara 
attests that ii was thrown ovei^ the Tagus, by the con- 
tribution of a few Lusitanian communities. When 
Pliny was entrusted with toe goverumont of Bithyi^i^ 
and Pontns, provinces by iio means the richest er 
moal considerable of the empire, he found the cities 
witoip hts jurisdkljion striving with each other in every 
Bnid orimmental work, that might excite the 
strangers, or tho gratitude of their citizens. 
It rim the duty of the proconsul to supply tjheir de- 
doienefo, to direct their taste, anti sometimes to 
mudetniie their emulation.;^ The opulent senators of 
Hmie wad toe provincials esteemed it an honour^ and 
abiKml m ckbllgAtion, to adorn their country ; and the 
iadumo^^f fashion frequently supplied the want of 
fasto uMMtonttity. 

(10t^|p^A.mong a ciy>wd ^ these private benefactors, 
^ select Herc^^a Ailicus, Athenian citizen, 
who Inred in the age of the Antonines. Whatever 
ndglit be the motive of his conduct, bin magnihcuncc 
wcuftld.li^ve been worthy of the greateet kkgsi The 
tomaly; of Herod was descended from Orioon aod 
Uikiadee; hut bis graoi^toer bad sudered by toe 
jhameb of juiticci, and Julius AtticiJ6, hifi moat 

Imwe ^vdod hri life io poverty, bad he Jtot disoQ^fered 
m iiDfiieoto treasure buried under au old honsei the 
^It romaina: of his patrimony. AccomUng to ' toe 
jtgour of law, the. emperor mjtght have asserted hU 
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clAim; but the prudent Ajtticus prevented^ a f^pk 
copfe^sioD^ the oificiQ4isne&$ pf iuformers ; aud^^W 
equiUble Nerva, who thea filled the throne^ nut 
refnaed to pcpept any partpf but command 
to use, without scrup^p, the pfesept of fortune. Il^l^ 
cautious A genian stdj' insisted, t^at the treasure 
too considerable for a subject apd that he knew not 
how to use it. ‘‘ Abuse it, then/’ replied the iponarcji), 
with a good-natured peevishness; tor it is your pwfl,” 
Many will Be of opinion, that Amicus literally ob'ej^d. 
the emperor’s last instructions; by expending 
greatest part of his fortune, which was much 
by pn advaphageous marriage^ in the service of ^;ie 
public* He had obtained for bi^ son Herpd the 
prefecture of the free cities of Asia; and the yQp.ng 
ms^istrate, observipg that, the Town , of Troas >vas 
indifferently, supplied with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Adrian three hundred, milUopa of 
drachms* for the construction of a new aqueduct* But 
in the execution of the work, the charge anmupted tq 
more than double the estimate, and the officers of th^ 
revenue began to murmur^ till the generoup Alticus 
silenced their complaints, by requesting thst he ipJght 
be perpiitted to take upon liimself the whpl^ p^itiooal 
ejc pence. 

(io3B) In the commonwealth of Atliens and Rppie» 
the modest mniphci^y of private houses pn ’ 

condition of freedom ; while the digmty gJ 
was represented in the mEyestic ediftces dest^„ 
public use; qpr this spirit totally extingim^ll^ by^ 
the ipjtroduction of wealth apd monarchy, Jt 
works of na^pnal honour jind heoeBt, that the, 
vj|:tuous of the eraperoiis. affected to. di^lky., 
ipagnlficeuee. TJie golden , palace of Nero a 

just indignation ; biit the vast extent of ground, which 
had been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more 
nobly filled under the succeeding reigns, by .the Coli- 
seum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian portico, and 
the temples dedicated to the goddess of peace, andv^c 

. * About A hundred thousand pounds. 
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geoias of Rome. These monoments ^ of architecture 
were adorned with the most beautiful productions of 
Greciim painting and sculpture ; aud ni the temple of 
peaces a very curious librarr was open to the curiosity 
of the learned. At a small distance from thence was 
litnated the forum of Trajan, snrrounded with a lofty 
portico, in the form of a quadrangle. Four triumphal 
arches formed a noble and spacious entrance. In the 
centre arose a column of marble, whose height, being 
one hundred and ten feet, denoted the elevation of the 
hill that had been cut away. This column, which still 
aabslits in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repre- 
seotation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The 
veteran soldier contemplated the study of his own cam^ 
paigns; and by an easy illusion of national vanity, the 
peaceful citizen associated himself with the honours of the 
triumph, (1039) All the other quarters of the capital, 
and all th^ provinces of the empire, were embellished 
by the same liberal spirit of public inagnihcence, and 
werefilled with ainphithealrea,^heatres, temples, porticos, 
triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously 
conducive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures 
of the meanest citizen. 

The Eomanr were uncommonly fond of adorning 
their houses with pillars, between which they placed 
statues. A principal part of architecture consists in a 
knowledge of the different size, forms, and proportions 
of cohmms, /which are variously denominated firom the 
fiyebiduOi of ncchiteeture, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Ths. 
caa, Md Composite; that is, contposed of the first three. 
T||p.^Oat of a column is called the base, and is always 
one half of the height of the diameter of the column. 
That putt on which a column stands, is called its pedes- 
laJ, lop, its chapiter oi^ capital, and the straight 
part its shaft. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Aqueducts — Baths — The Thernne, or Hot-Baths of 
Diodesxan, — Anecdote of the Emperor Adrian — A Ro- 
man Bath discovered in Cumberland, 

• 

(L040) The aqueducts of Ksme deseiTe oar peculiar 
attention. The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity 
of the execution, and the uses to which they were sub- 
servient, rank them among the noblest monuments of 
Roman genius and power. 

Four hundred and forty years had elapsed, after the 
building of the city, before water was brought thither 
by means of an aqueduct, constructed under Uie direc- 
tion of the censor Appius Claudius, from whom the 
water was called Aqua Appia, Its source was eight 
miles from Rome, in the territory of Tusculufn, now 
Frescati. Till that time, the Romans were contented 
with the water of the Tiber, and of wells in the neigh* 
bourbood. The example of Appius was followed by 
other public-spirited citizens, and the number of aque^ 
ducts was gradually increased. 

Agripp^while he was a^ile under Augustus, not 
only re-estfUisbed the ancient aqueducts, which had 
fallen to decay, but also built a new one, to which he 
gave the name of Aqua Julia, It was fifteen miles in 
extent. To facilitate the use of the waters which he 
brought to the city, he made seven hundred bamtiii* 
hundred and thirty fountains, and one hundr^ and 
thirty reservoirs. All these works were ad^md with 
columns and statues: a destination much more suitable 
for those master-pieces of art, than being inclosed iu 
the gardens and country-houses of private persons*. - 

These aqueducts, built of brick, either under ground, 
or raised upon arches, brought the water to Rome m 
♦Pliny. 
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pipeii of cast metal, or lead,' from the distance of forty, 
sixty, or a hundred miles. Pliny speaks of them us the 
admiration of Rome, and of the whole world. “ If 
we consider,” says' he, " the incredible quantity of 
water which they have brought to Rome, for the use 
of tb^ public, for fountains, baths, and fish-ponds ; for 
the i^se of private families, for gardens and country- 
houses; if we figure to ourselves the arches,* built at a 
prodigious expense, and carried on for a great length of 
road, rocks pifirced, mountains cut through, and vallies 
hlled op, we shall own that nothing more wonderful has 
been seen in the world.” 

Works of such importanpe and utility, deserved the 
attention and care of governraent. The celebrated 
orator, Messala, was appointed overseer of aqueducts 
and fountains, by Augustus, with proper officers under 
hjm, in every department. From that time, the emptoy- 
lueiU was always filled by men of the first rank* 

Nen'a gave it to Froutinus, who bad been praetor in 
the reign of Vespasian, and whose expkits are ex^hlled 
by Tacitus. He was a man of solid understanding and 
sound judgment; and his works coiiUiii much infor- 
mation on this subject. Having been charged,” say^ 
he, by emperor Nerva, with the superintendence 
of th^ aqueducts, 1 was of opinion, that it ought to be 
my first care to instruct myself in the duties of my 
ofiicc ,* for in eve/y administration we ought^ ^tabli^h 
an exact • know ledge of what is necessary^^o do, and 
what to avoid, as the foundation of our conduct. In a 
word^ what ts more shameful and iutoierabde for a man 
of sense, than to be guided La his duty by the Lessons 
of 'subaUevJls? These afficers are necessary; but they 
o^ht ^oily to be employed as aids and instruments, 
mderthe^direction ofachfof Frontiiuis at his dentb, 
reqoested that no monuEnOat should be raised to hU 
AeoftOfy^; saying, My memory w^ill last, if my life has 
been v^tby pf 

. According ’tp Publius ^ Victor, there twenty 

wsfuedueta in Rome. The waters were coltecied in 
* Froiitinaadc Aqna^ductis. 
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reservoirs j called Castellap and thence distributed in 
leaden pipes throiig;h the city. 

When the city ^vas fully supplied with water, they 
established public baths. In the ancient tifnes of the 
republic, when the people lived, chiefly in the countay, 
they consulted no other rules than those of necessity or 
pleasure, and soU^it no other cereordiiy or apparatus 
than the choice of fresh and pure^ater. In process of 
time, however, they invented many kinds of bathing 
vessels, the utility of which appeared so great, that 
not only private persons procured for themselves such 
household conveniences, but princes^ and magistrates 
look care to provide hot and cold baths for the use of 
the public. 

Dion relates in the life of Augustus, that Mccainaa 
was the first who built the hot-baths at Rome. There 
were public baths previous to that period. Cicero 
mentions them in his oration for Marcus C^lius ; but 
it appears that they were only of cold water, few in 
number, and little ornamented. The Homans did^not 
begin early to establish baths; unwilling perhaps to 
introduce luxury and effeniiiiacy. ' The batba w ere at 
first simple, as we may judge by tbe description that 
Seneca gives of the hatha of Scipio Africanus, near 
Linternum^ in Campania. 1 have great pleasure, 
says be, in a letter which he dates from that [dace, id 
comparing the manners of Scipio witlr oura. This great 
man, the terror of Carthage, the honour ^and support of 
H|pne, after having cultivated hia field with his own bauds, 
went to bathe in this obscure comer; .<iweU; beneath 
this humble root'; contented himself with a half thue 
coarsely paved. Who is there in our days, that would be 
oodtehted wbb such mediaCrLty? Who doea not think 
biaiself meanly lodged, if riches and magni licence are not 
displayed even in his baths 

Nothing con iritm ted so much to the perfection and 
increase of these boikliiigs, as tbe custom they adopted 
of joining them to the gymnastic exercises of leapmgy 
rnnn|ngv wrestling, throwing the discus s)r. quoit, 
ball, ^,nd tennis ball. The |)rize of leaping was given 
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to. who cleared the greate.st space of ground at 
one leap. The design of it was to teach the soldiers 
to leap oyer ditches, hedges, and gates. To the foot 
rfM^e, in which they sometimes contended completely 
arned, he, who first arrived at the goal, obtained the 
prize* 

The concourse of people, from all quarters, to be 
spectators of these ei^ercises, made the baths indis- 
pensobly necessary, But it was not until t^e reign of 
Augustus, that the Romans began to give them that 
air of gramleur and magnificence, which we still re- 
mark with astonishment in the ruins that remain of 
them. The enormous extent of these edifices made 
Ammianus Marcellinus compare them to provinces*. 
They inclosed within their bounds a great nuuiher of 
apartments, long galleries, porticos, ponds of running 
water, alleys planted with trees, terraces, gardens, and 
woods. The most considerable were the baths of 
Agrippa, built of brick, and enamelled; those of Nero, 
into which he brought sea-water, and the sulphurous 
waters of the fountain of Albula, now the baths of 
Tivoli; those of Carac^la, adorned with two hundred 
columns, ^aiid furnished with sixteen hniidred marble 
seats; (1D41) the thermae, or hot-baths, of Dioclesian, 
which surpitssed all the others in elegance and grandeur, 
and which still remain entire, serving as a convent for 
the Chartreux, under the name of Santa Maria d^AngtH, 
Baronius says, that after degrading forty thousand 
Christians to the condition of slaves, Dioclesian 
ployed them in building these thermae. He likewise 
adds, that the emperor ordered them to be massacred, 
when the work was done. 

The first thing that presented itself in these baths, 
was a great basin, called natatio and piscina, which 
took up all the north side, and iu which they could not 
only bathe, but even swim, with the greatest ease. 
Sometimes these large basins were to be met with in 
hatha of private persons, as in those of Cicero and 
the younger Pliny. The rich had baths at home, and 
• Fstiui, provinciarum instar, ijiiam- uUiua eediiicii forma. 
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often very siperbi commonly placed near the dining- 
room ; hecause it was the custom to bathe before the 
repast, and even to offer it to friends and strangers who 
were invited. 

The edifices of the baths in the theruiee, were gene- 
rally exposed to the south, and had a Tery extensive 
front. The middle part was occupied by the stove- 
room, or by a great furnace, called hypocaustum, which 
had to the»right and left four rooms, disposed in such 
a manner, that the company could easily pass from one 
to the other. These rooms, called in general batnearia, 
were the stove, the hot-bath, the cold-bath, and the 
steam-bath. 

The different baths formed so many vast and superb 
halls. That of the hot-bath was twice as large as the 
others, on account of the great concourse of people who 
frequented it, and the long stay they made in it. The 
roofs of these halls were supported by pillars of marble, 
and the pavement was mosaic. The walls, lined also 
with marble, were embellished with the finest pieces of 
painting and sculpture, as well as the galleries and 
porticos, which served for the wardrobe. Even the 
places where they kept the oils and perfomes were 
equally decorated. Statutes, pictures, and precious 
metals, were lavished in these sumptuous edifices. 

The vessels and utensils corresponded with the mag- 
nificence of the building. The ^japacious basins, which 
contained the water, were of marble, oriental granite, 
and porphyry. Some were fixed, and others movbable. 
Some were made on purpose to be suspended. In these 
they joined the pleasure of bathing to that of being 
balanced and rocked by an easy motion. Caius Sergius 
Grata, contempotary with Lucius Crassus, thu orator, 
was the first who used these curious baths *. 

The revenues annexed to the public baths were so 
considerable, that thte common people were admitted 
for a trifie. It did not amount to more than the fourth 
part of an as, or a farthing each. To this the potet 
alludes, when he says, 

* Valerius Maximus, * 
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Whilst for a iarthing bath’d you strut a 

On occasion of any public rejoicing, persons of every 
description were invited to the baths maintained at the 
expense of the emperors. Titus admitted the common 
people to bathe with him in the therms which he had 
built : and Alexander Severus mingled with the popu- 
lace in the public baths^ distinguished only by a purple 
robe, ^ 

^he Romans began their bathing with hot water, 
and concluded with cold. In ancient times they were 
contented with water moderately warm ; but when 
luxury produced eflffeminacy, they would have it almost 
filing. The cold bath, used with success by Anto- 
ninus Musa, physician to Augustus, for the cure of that 
prince, fell into discredit after the death of Marcellus, 
who made use of it while he perspired. It came again 
into vogue towards the end of the reign of Nero, by the 
recommendation of an eminent physician of Marseilles, 
who disapproved of hot-batbs,> 

As the Romans, while they were in the water, Imd 
their bodies rubbed with brushes, that circumstauce 
p^plpnged the time of bathing. (1042) 1?be follqwing 
Itne^ote, respecting this particular, is rented of the 
einperor A^nan, who often bathed in a crowd 'of the 
people. Orc day be perceived an old soldier, who 
having nobady to do him that office, supplied the 
want by rubbing his back against the side of the bath. 
Adrian, who had seen him in the service, asked him 
the reason of it. It is, answered the old man, because 
1 have, no servant. The emperor immediately gave him 
^vants, and settled a considerable annuity upon him^ 
The fame of such an action, which had man^ witnesses, 
^on spread through Rome; and the first time tUat 
^dtian came to the baths, a number of old men did not 
ftul to repair thither, and to practise the same means, 
m Rrder to attract the notice, and liberality of the prince, 
made them all draw near, and instead of treating 

Dum tu quadrante lavotum 

Horace, Lib. I. Sat, iii. 


Rex ibig- 
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them as he had done the soldier, he contented himself 
with causing brushes to be distributed among^ them, 
desiring them to serve each other. 

Many of the poets daily attended the baths, and 
recited their verses to all wlx? would hear them. 
Horace, who couid hardly be prevailed upon to read his 
verses among his friends, blames th& indiscretion of 
these scribblers, 

• 

Full many bariia the public forum chase, 

Where to recite the labours of their muse ; 

“ Or vaulted baths that best preserve the sound, 

“ While sweetly floats- the voice in echoes^ round. 

“ The coxcombs never think at whose expense 
“ They thus indulge the dear impertinence 

Men of letters assembled there, and fpund librai^es 
Ut their service. (1Q43) Dioclesian paused the UI plan 
library to be removed from the temple of peace to tfie 
hot.baths ‘which he had built. Some of the literati 
composed their works in these places of general resort. 
Suetonius, in the life, of Augustus, •speaking 
writings of that prince, mentions the epigrams which j|e 
had made in the baths. The elder Pliny, while he wae 
preparing to bathe, and after he cacpc out nf the water^ 
made a person read to Liin, and desired his sepretajy to 
make extracts of wh,at appeared worthy of remark, 

, (1044) A Roman bath, of great extent^ w^ li^overed 
at Netherby, in Cumberland, about the beginning of the 
last century^ The hypocaust was supported by fifty- 
four pillars of solid stone, of which thirty-six were 
covered with flags. Adjoining to this was another bath, 
with twenty pillars, and a communication by hollow ti|les 
or pipes. Here v^^ere discovered several apartmeots, and 
other aofiquUioB, in one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-five. 


Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. iv. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Triumphal Arches — Trophies — Bridges, 

(1045) Among the Romans, triumphal arches were 
erected in honour of illustrious generals, who had gained 
signal victories in war. They were at first built of brick 
or hewn stonei and of a semicircular figure. But when 
luxury introduced pomp and splendour, they were com- 
posed of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with 
a large arched gate in the middle, and two small arches 
on each side, adorned with columns and statues, and 
figures in sculpture. 

From the vault of the middle gate, were suspeuded 
little winged images of victory, with crowns on their 
heads, which they put on the victor's head as he passed 
in triumph. This magnificence began under the first 
emperors. 

^'(1046) Trophies were spoils taken from the enemy, 
and fixed upon poles, as signs or monuments of victory. 
They were usually erected in the place where the enemy 
was defeated, and consecrated to some divinity, with 
an inscription. They were much used among the 
anciefit Greeks, who, for a trophy, decorated the trunk 
of a tree with the arms and spoils of their vanquished 
foes. They did not, however, repair a trophy when it 
decayed, to intimate, that enmities ought Jiot to be 
cherished for ever. 

{1047) The Romans called any monument of victory 
a trophy. Thus the oak tree, with a cross-piece of 
wood near the top, on which Romulus carried the spoils 
of Acron, king or the Cmninenses, is called by Plutarch 
a trophy ; and the poets use the same word for victory 
itself. 

(1040) It was reckoned unlawful lo destroy a trophy, 
because it was consecrated to the gods of war. Thus 
Cfcaar left standing the trophies which Pompey had 
erected on the Pyrenean mountains, after his conquest 
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of Sertorius and Perpeima, in Spain ; but rearedi 
opposite to them, monuments of his own victories, 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like tro- 
phies, still remaining at Rome, which were both erected 
by Marius; the one, upon his defeat of Jugurtha, king 
of Numidia, and the other, after he had subdued the 
Cirabri and Teutones. 

(1049) The ancient bridges of Rome w«r« eight in 
number, which some vestiges still remain. About 
sixty miles from the city, ou the Flaminian way, in the 
country of the Sabines, there was a bridge of stupen- 
dous height and size, built by Augustus, over the river 
Nar. It joined two mountains, and one of its arches, 
above a hundred feet high, is still entire. 

(1050] But the roost magnificent Roman bridge, and 
perhaps the most wonderful ever seen in the world, was 
the bridge of Trajan over the Danube. It was raised on 
twenty piers of hewn stone, one hundred and fifty feet 
from the foundation, sixty feet broad, and one hundred 
and seventy feet distant from each other, extending 
about a mile in length. But this admirable work was 
demolished by the succeeding emperor ^rian, who 
ordered the upper part and the arches to be taken down, 
under pretext that it might not serve as a passage to the 
barbarians, if they should become masters of it; but in 
reality, from a much worse nmtive ; because he des- 
paired of being able to raise any work comparable fo it. 
Somje of the pillars are still standing. 

There w^s a bridge at Nismes, in France, which sup- 
j^orted an aqueduct over the river Gardon, consisting 
of lliree rows of arches, of which several still remain 
entire, and are reckoned among the most elegant roonu- 
menU of Roman magnificence. The stones are of an 
extraordinary size, (some of them twenty feet long) 
and are said to have been joined together without 
cement, by ligaments of iron. The first row of arches 
was four hundred and thirty-eight fefetlong; the secoOd, 
seven liuudred and forty-six; the third and highest, eight 
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hundred and five ; and the height of the three from the 
water, one hundred and eighty-two feet. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over 
the Tagus, near Alcantara, in Spain^ part of which may 
still be seen. It consisted of six arches, eight feet broad 
each, and ^me of them two hundred feet high above the 
water, extending in length six hundred and sixty feet. 

The largefft single arched bridge in Europe, is over the 
river Elaver, in France, It is near the city'^^Brioude, in 
Avei^ne, and is called Pons Brivatis, from Briva, the 
name of the bridge among the ancient Gauls. The 
piliars stand on two rocks, at the distance of one hun- 
dred and liinety-five feet, The arch is eighty-four feet 
high from the surface of the water, 

( 1061 ) Of temporary bridges, the most famous was 
that of Caesar over the Rhine, constructed of wood. 

The Ramans often made bridges of rafts or boats, 
joined to one another; and sometimes of empty casks or 
leathern battles 


Lucan’s Pharsalia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Roman Roads in general — Roads, Camps, and Walls, 

in Britain — Posts — Communication hy Sea. 

• 

All the cities of the imperial dominions were connected 
with each other, and with the capital, by the public 
highways, which issuing from the forum of Rome, tra- 
versed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and were terminated 
only by the frontiers of the empire. If we carefully 
trace the distance from the wall of Antoninus to Rome, 
and thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the great 
chain of communication from the north-w^est to the 
south-east point of the empire, was drawn out to the 
length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. 

The following itinerary, from Dr. Stukeley, and others, 
may serve to convey some idea of the direction of the 
road, and of the distance between the principal towns. 
From the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Romno miles ; 
London, 227; Rhutupiae or Saudwich, 67; the navi- 
gation to Boulogne, 45 ; Rheims, 174 ; Lyons, 330 ; 
Milan, 324 ; Rome, 426 ; Brundusinni, 360 ; the 
navigation to Dyrachium, 40 ; Byzantium, 711 ; Ancjro, 
283; Tarsus, 301; Antioch, J4l ; Tyre, 252; Jeru- 
salem, 168. In all 4060 Roman, or 3740 English 
miles. 

(1052) The public roads were accurately divided by 
mile-stones, and ran in a direct line from one city to 
another, with very little respect either of nature 6r private 
property. (1053) Mountains were perforated, and bold 
arches thrown over the broadest and most fapid Btreams. 
The middle part of the road was raised into a terrace, 
which commanded the adjacent country, consisted of 
several strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and wflurpaved 
with large stones, or in some places, dear the capital, 
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M^ith §;raDite. Such was the solid construction of the 
Roman highways, whose firmness has not yielded to the 
efforts of fifteen centuries. (1054) They united the 
subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy and 
familiar intercourse ; but their primary object had been 
io facilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any 
country considered as completely subdued, till it had 
been rendered, in all its parts, pervious to the arms and 
authority of the conqueror. » 

(1055) The Roman military roads, in England, give 
us the highest idea of those lords of the world. Their 
vestiges ai'e numerous. One is mentioned by Leland, 
beginning at Dover, and passing through Kent to 
London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunstable^ Strat- 
ford, Towcester, Littleburn, St, Gilbert’s hill near 
Shrewsbury, then by Stratton, and through the middle 
of Woles, to Cardigan. The great military road, .called 
Hermen-street, went from London to Lincoln, when 
a branch of it from Pontefract to Doncaster struck 
out to the westward passing through Tadcaster to 
York, and from thence to Aldby, where it again joined 
HermeO'Street. Many vestiges of the Roman roads 
in England serve as foundations to our present high- 
ways. The earl of Arundel, the celebrated English 
antiquary, had formed a plan for describing those 
which pcMis through Sussex and Surrey towards London ; 
but th6 Divil war breaking out put an end to the 
undertaking. 

(1056) The remains of many Romao camps are dis- 
cernible; one in particular very little defaced, not far 
from Dorchester, near which there is an amphitheatre. 
Their situations are generally so well chosen, and their 
fortifications ' appear to have been so complete, that 
there is some reason to believe that they were the con- 
stant habitations of the Roman soldiers in England ; 
though it is certain, from the baths and tesselated pave- 
roentfi found In different parts, that their chief officers 
or magi^at^ lived in towns*' 

(1657) B^man walls have likewise been found in 


4 
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England. Upon the borders of Wales, many remains 
of their fortitications and castles are blended with those 
of a later date; and it is difficult for the most expert 
architect to pronounce that some halls and courts are 
not entirely Roman. 

(105B) Rut the most amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England, is the wall of (1050) 
Severus, commonly called the Pict’s-wall, which runs 
through Norlhuniberlaiid and Cumberland, beginning 
at Tinmoutli, and ending at Solway Frith, being about 
eighty miles in length. The wall at tirst consisted 
only of slakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Severus 
built it with stone forts, and turrets at proper distances, 
so that each might have a speedy communication with 
tlie other. This jirodigious work, however, was better 
calculated to strike the Scots and Piets with terror, 
than to give any real security to the Roman possessions. 
In some places, the wall, the vallum, and the road, 
are plainly discernible. 

Between the Clyde and Forth in Scotland, the 
course of the Roman wall, which was first marked 
out by Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, 
is still discernible. Agricola’s camp, at the bottom r>f 
the Grampian hills, is a remain of Roman antiquity. 
It is situaterl at Ardocli in Perthshire, and is generally 
thought to have been the camp occupied by Agricola, 
before he fought the battle, so well recorded by Tacitus, 
witli the CLiledonian king, Galgacus, who was defeated. 
This is the most entire and best preserved curiosity of 
that kind in North Britain, having no less than five 
rows of ditches and six ramparts oh the south side; 
and of the four gales, which lead into the area, three 
are very distinct. 

The Roman temple, an edifice in the form of the 
Paiithbon at Ptonie, or of the dome of St. Paul’s, 
London, stood upon the bank’s of the river Carron, in 
Stirlingshire, till, iu the course f)f the last century, it 
was demolished by a neighbouring Goth, to «erve 
some mercenary end. Its height was twenty-two feet, 
anrl its circumference at the base was eighty-two feet 
Q 
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SO that, upon the whole, it was one of the most com- 
plete Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought 
to have been built by Agricola, or some of his suc- 
cessors, as a temple to the god Terminus, because it 
stood near the wall which bounded the Roman empire 
in Britain to the north. Near it are some artificial 
conical mounts of earth, which are supposed to in- 
dicate, that there was a kind of compromise between 
the Romans and the Caledonians, that* the former 
should not extend their empire farther into the northern 
regions. ' The remains of the Roman highways are 
frequent in the southern part of Scotland. 

The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence, 
and of conveying their orders with celerity, induced 
tlie emperors to establish, throughout their dominions, 
the regular institution of posts. Houses were every 
where erected, at the distance only of five or six miles. 
Each of them was provided with forty horses, and 
by the help of these relays, it was easy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads. In 
the time of Theodosius, Cmsarius, a magistrate of 
high rank, went post from Antioch to Constanliiiople. 
He began his journey at night, was in Cappadocia 
(one hundred and sixty-five miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinople on the 
sixth day at noon. Idie whole disttmee was seven 
hundred and twenty-five Roman, or six hundred and 
sixty-five English miles, 

The use of posts was allowed to those, who claimed 
it by an imperial mandate ; but, though originally intend- 
ed for the public service, it was sometimes indulged to 
the business or conveniency of private citizens, Pliny , 
though a favourite and a minister, made an apology 
for granting post horses to his wife, on the most 
urgent business. 

(1060) Nor was the communication of the Roman 
empire less free and open by sea, than it was by 
land. The provinces surrounded and inclosed the 
Mediterranean ; and Italy, in the shape of an immense 
promontory, advanced in the midst of that great lake. 
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(1061) The coasts of Italy are, in general, destitute of 
safe harbours. But human industry had corrected the 
deficiencies of nature; and the artificial port of Ostia, 
in particular, situated at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
formed by the emperor Claudius, was a useful monu- 
ment of Roman greatness. From this port, which was 
only sixteen miles from the capital, a favourable bleeze 
frequently carried vessels in seven days to the columns 
of Hercules,* and in nine or ten, to Alexandria, in Egypt. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Introduction of Foreign Fruits into the Western 
Countries of the Empire — Flax— ^ Artificial Grass — 
Arts of Luxury — Foreign Trade — Gold and Silver, 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation have 
imputed to extensive empire, the power of Rome was 
attended with some beneficial consequences to mankind ; 
and the same freedom of intercourse, which extended 
the vices, diffused likewise the improvements, of social 
life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world 
was unequally divided. The east was in the immemorial 
possession of arts and luxury; while the west was in- 
habited by barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, 
or to whom U was totally unknown. Under the pro- 
tection of an established government, the productions of 
happier climates, and the industry of more civilized 
nations, were gradually introduced into the western 
countries in Europe ; and the natives were encouraged, 
by an open and profitable commerce, to multiply the 
former, as well as to improve the latter, 

(1062) Various articles, both of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, were successively imported into 
Europe, from Asia and Egypt. Almost all the flowers, 
the herbs, and the fruits, that grow in out European 

92 
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gardens, are of foreign extraction. The apple was a 
native of Italy, and when the Romans had tasted the 
richer flavour of tlic apricot, thepeach, the pomegranate, 
the citron, and the orange, they contented themselves 
with applying to all these new fruits the common denorai- 
nation of apple, discriminating them from each other 
by the additional epithet of their country. 

In the time of Homer, the vine grew wild in the island 
of Sicily, and the adjacent continent; biit it was not 
improved by the skill, nor did it aftbrd a liquor grateful 
to the taste, of the savage inhabitants. About a thousand 
years afterwards, however, Italy could boast, that two- 
tliirds of the most generous and celebrated wines were 
produced frpm her soil. 

The olive, iu the ^vestern world, followed the pro- 
gress of peace, of wdiich it was considerecl as the 
emblem. Two centuries after the fouudation of Rome, 
both Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful 
plant. It was naturalized in those countries, and at 
length carried into the heart of Spain and Gaul. The 
timid errors of the ancients, that it required a certain 
degree of heat, and could only flourish in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded by in- 
dustry and experience. 

(1063) The cultivation of flax was transported from 
Egypt to Gaul, and enriched the whole country, though 
it impoverished the particular lauds on which it was 
sown. 

(1004) The use of artificial grass became faujiliar 
to the farmers both of Italy and the provinces, par- 
ticularly the lucerne, which derived its name and origin 
from Media. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures; since 
the productions of nature are the materials of art. 
Under the Roman empire, the labour of an industrious 
and ingenious people was incessantly employed in the 
service of the rich. In their dress, their table, their 
bouses, and their furniture, the favourites of fortune 
iuiiled every refinement of ,coiiveniency, elegance, and 
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splendour, and whatever could soothe their pride, or 
gratify their inclinations, 

(1065) Luxury cannot be confined within the limits 
of an empire. (1066) The most remote countries of 
the ancient world were ransacked to gratify the pomp 
and delicacy of Rome. The forest of Scythia atforded 
some valuable furs. Amber was brought overland 
from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube; and the 
barbarians .were astonisheck at the price which they 
received in excliange for so useless a commodity. 
(1067) There was a considerable demand for Babylo- 
nian carpets, and other manufactures of the east. But 
the most important branch of foreign trade was carried 
on with Arabia and India. (1063) Every year, about 
the time of the summer solstice, a fleet of one hundred 
and twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port of 
Egypt on the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance 
of the Monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the islaud of 
Ceylon, called Ta'probana by the Romans, was the 
usual term of tiieir navigation ; and in those markets 
the merchants, from the more remote countries of AsiEi, 
expected their arrival. 

The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
months of December or January; and as soon as their 
rich cargo had been transported on the backs of camels, 
from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had gone down that 
liver as far as Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, 
into the capital of the empire. 

(1069) The objects of oriental traffic were splendid 
and trifling; namely, silk, a pound of which was es- 
teemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold ; 
precious stones, among which the pearl claimed the 
first rank after the diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, 
which were consumed in religious worship and the 
pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage were rewarded 
with incredible profit; but the profit was made uppn 
Roman subjects, and a few individuals were enriched a^t 
the expense of the public. 

Q3 
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(1070) As the natives of Arabia and India were con- 
tented with the productions and manufactures of their 
own country, silver on the side of the Romans, was 
the principal, if not the only, instrument of commerce. 
It was a complaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, 
that in the pursuit of female ornaments, the wealth of 
the state was irrecoverably given away to foreign and 
hostile nations. The annual loss is computed by a 
writer of an inquisitive temper, at upwards of eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling*. But if we com- 
pare the proportion between gold and silver as it stood 
in the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of 
Constantine, we shall discover within that period a 
very considerable increase. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that gold was become more scarce. 
It is therefore evident, that silver was grown more 
common; that whatever might be the amount of the 
Indian and Arabian exports, they were far from ex- 
haiisting the wealth of the Roman world ; and that the 
produce of the mines abundantly supplied the demands 
of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt 
the past, and to depreciate the present, the tranquil 
and prosperous state of the empire was warmly felt, 
and honestly confessed, by the provincials as well as 
the Romans, (1071) They acknowledged, “ that the 
true principles of social life, laws, agriculture, and 
science, which had been first invented by the wisdom 
of Athens, were now firmly established by the power 
of Rome, under whose auspicious influence the 
fiercest barbarians were united by an equal govern, 
ment, and common language.” They afiirmed, that 
with the improvement of arts, the human species was 
visibly multiplied.’' They celebrated “ the increasing 
splendour of the cities, the beautiful face of the 
country, cultivated and adorned like an immense 
garden ,* and the long festival of peace, which was 
enjoyed by so many nations, forgetful of their ancient 
animosities, and delivered from the apprehension of 

* Pliny. 
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future danger*.” Whatever suspicions may be sug- 
gested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which 
seem to prevail in these passages, the substance of 
them accords with historical truth. 


• CHAPTER IX. 

Latent Causes of the Decay of Imperial Rome. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem- 
poraries should discover, in the public felicity, the 
latent causes of decay and corruption. (1072) Long 
peace, and the uniform government of the Romans, 
introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of 
the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced 
to the same level, the fire of genius was extinguished, 
and even the military spirit evaporated. The natives 
of Europe were brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and lllyricum, supplied the legions with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. (1073) 
Their personal valour remained, but they no longer pos- 
sessed that public courage, which is nursed by the love 
of independence, the sense of national honour, the 
presence of danger, and the habit of command. They 
received laws and governors from the will of their sove- 
reign, and trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldesfleaders wels contented with 
the rank of citizens and subjects. The most ^ispiring 
spirits resorted to tire court or standard of the emperors; 
and the deserted provinces, deprived of political strength 
or union, insensibly sunk into the languid indiflference of 
private life. 

(1074) The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Adrian and the^ Antonines, who were 
themselves men of learning and curiosity. It was 
• Pliny and Tertullian. 

Q 4 
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diffused over the whole extent of their empire ; the most 
northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taste for 
rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were transcribed and 
studied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the 
most liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimiiieiings 
of literary merit. 

(1075) Herodes Alticus gave the sophist Polemo above 
eight thousand pounds for three declamations, The 
Antonines founded « school at Athens, irnwhicli pro- 
fessors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, uiul the fiuir great 
sects of philosophy, were maintained at the public ex- 
pense for the instruction of youth. The sal.iry of a 
philosopher was ten tliousand drachmae, or four hundred 
pounds a year. Similar esiablishments were formed in 
the other great cities of the empire. 

(107CJ) The sciences of astronomy anM physic were 
successfully cultivated by the Greeks; the observations 
of Ptolemy, and the writings of Galen, were studied 
by those who improved their discoveries and corrected 
their errors; but if we except the inimitable Lucian, 
the succeeding ages of indolence passed away without 
liaving produced a single writer of original genius, or 
who excelled in the arts of elegant composition. The 
authority of Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, 
still reigned in the schools; and their systems, trans- 
mitted, with blind deference from one generation of 
disciples to another, precluded every generous attempt 
to exercise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human mind. Tlie beauties of the poets and orators, 
instead of kindling a lire like their own, inspired only 
cold and servile imitations ; or if any ventured to deviate 
from those models, they deviated, at the same time, from 
good sense and propriety. 

On the revival of letters, the youthful vigour of the 
imagination, after a long repose, national emulation, 
new languages, and a new world, called forth the ge- 
nius of Europe. (1077) Bui the provincials of Rome, 
trained by aa uniform artificial education, were engaged 
in a very unequal competition with those bold ancients, 
who, by expressing their genuine feelings in their na- 
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tive tongue, had already occupied every place of honour. 
The name of ])oet was ahenost forgotten; that of orator 
was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, 
compilers, and commentators, darkened the face of 
learning, and the decline of genius was soon followed 
by the corruption of taste. The sublime Longinus, 
who in a later period, and in the court of a Syrian 
queen, preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, observes 
and lamenft this degeneracy of his contemporaries, 
which debased their sentiments, enervated their cou- 
rage, and depressed their talents. “ In the same 
manner,” says he, as some children always remain 
pigmies, whose infant limbs liave been too closely 
confined ; thus our tender minds, fettered by the pre- 
judices and habits of servitude, are unable to expand, 
or to attain that well-proportioned greatness, which we 
admire in the ancients; who, living under a popular 
government, wrote with the same freedom as they acted.” 
This diminutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the 
metaphor, was daily sinking, and the Roman world was 
in danger of being peopled by a race of pigmies; when 
(1078) the fierce giants of the north broke in, and 
changed the face of the empire. They restored a manly 
spirit of freedom; and after the revolution of ten cen- 
turies, liberty became the happy parent of taste and 
science. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Roman Coins — The As — Quadrans — Obolus — Cf«- 
— Sestertius — Denarius — Drachma — Libra — 
Mina — Talentum — Aureus Denarius — S^lidus^Me- 
dallions — Remarkable Instances of Roman Wealth, 

(1079) The Romans, for a long time, instead of coins, 
made use of brass, which they paid by weight. Numa, 
their second king, ordered that metal to be cut into 
pieces of a pound, or aS, consisting of twelve ounces, 
i^ithout any mark. The piece, in that rough and un- 
polished form, was called as rudis. Their sixth king, 
Servius Tullius, caused circular pieces of the same 
weight and value to be made, with the impression of an 
ox upon them. 

( 1080 ) The flj, or Roman pound, was subdivided into 
smaller parts, in the following manner. The deunx 
weighed eleven ounces ; the dextans^ ten ; the dodrans^ 
nine ; the hes^ eight ; the septunx, seven ; the semis, or 
half pound, six ; the quincunx^ five; the triens, or third 
part of an as, four ; the quadrans, or fourth part, three; 
the sextans^ or sixth part, two; and the uncia, one 
ouncel 

We are informed, that about three hundred and fifty 
years after the building of the city, the senate, having 
laid a tax upon the public for supporting the expenses of 
the war, caused their own proportion, in the gross, to be 
carried in waggons to the treasury, which was called 
cXrarium, from as, brass, the only money at that period. 

The Roman coins had at first the full weight, which 
their names imported. But in the seccmd Punic war, 
while Fabius was dictator, the as was diminished to the 
weight of one ounce, and afterwards to that of half an 
ounce. 
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(1061) The quadrans was the smallest brass coin, of 
the same value as our farthing. The as was equal to one 
penny , English. (1082) The o&o/ws was equal in value 
to one penny farthing. The centussis was the greatest 
brass coin, equal to six shillings and three-pence of our 
money. 

The Romans had no other money but brass, till the 
war with Pyrrhus, five years before the Carthaginian 
war, when silver was first coined. (1083) The sestertius 
was the least silver coin, equal to one penny and three 
farthings English. The denarius was their chief silver 
coin, value seven-pence three farthings. The drachma, 
though a Greek coin, was in use among the Romans ; 
value the same as the denarius. The sestertium, which 
was the name of a sum, and not a coin, contained a 
thousand sestertii; value about eight pounds one shil- 
ling and five pence halfpenny. The libra^ or pound, 
consisted of twelve ounces of silver, or ninety-six 
drachmas or denarii; value three pounds English 
money. The mina was originally a Greek coin of the 
same value. The talent contained twenty-four sestertii^ 
and six thousand denarii; value one hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds ten shillings. 

The aureus denarius was the most remarkable gold 
coin among the Romans. It resembled our guinea, and 
was worth about eighteen shillings. In later ages they 
gave it the name of solidus ; when it was greatly inferior, 
both in weight and beauty, to the coius struck under the 
republic, and the first emperors. 

The common proportion of gold to silver, during the 
commonwealth, was tenfold ; but Julius Caesar'got so 
much of the former precious metal by plundering, that 
he exchanged a pound of gold for seven pounds and a 
half of silver. 

Besides the ordinary coins, (1084) various medals 
were struck to commemorate important events, properly 
called medallions ; for the pieces which we commonly 
denominate Roman medals, were their current money. 
When an action deserved to be recorded on a coin, it 
was stamped and issued out of the mint, 

Q C 
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(1085) The Romans usually computed sums of money 
by sesterces. Ten sestertia; or ten thousand sestertii, 
were equal to eighty pounds. (lOBO) When H.S. is put 
after a numeral noun, in any of the classical authors, it 
stands for so many sestertii. Thus, (1087) by Centies . 
H, S, we are to understand such a number of that coin, 
as are equal to eighty thousand; by Millies ILS, is 
meant eight hundred thousand pounds; and by Millies 
Centies H, 5. eight hundred and eighty-eigfet thousand 
pounds. Hence we may form some notion of certain 
instances on record of Roman wealth. Crassus is said 
to have possessed in lands to the value of bis millies, 
that is, (1088) one million six hundred and fourteen 
thousand pounds; besidesTUoney, slaves, and household 
furniture, which may be estimated at as much more. 
In the opinion of Crassus, no one deserved to be called 
rich who could uot maintain an army. Seneca was 
worth termillies, or two millions sterling ; and Lentulus, 
the augur, had at his death quater millieSf or three mil- 
lions, Though Isidores lost a great part of his fortune 
in the civil war, yet (1088) he left by his will four 
thousand one hundred and sixteen slaves, three thousand 
six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand of other cattle, and H. S, sexceniies, or (1090) 
four hundred and eighty-four thousand, three hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, in ready money. Augustus 
received in legacies from his friends, decks millies^ or 
(1091). thirty-two millions, two hundred and ninety-one 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six pounds. Tiberius 
left behind him uig-esiej septies millies, or (1092) twenty- 
one millionsi, seven hundred and ninety-six tliotusand^ 
eight hundred and seventy-five pounds, which Caligula 
squandered away in leas than one year, 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Roman Measures of Length — Digitus — Pollex^ 
Palmus — Pes — Cubitus — Pa^sus — Stadium — Measures 
of Capacity — Amphora — Sextarius — Cyathus — Con- 
gius — Culeus — Modius, 

The Romaus measured length or distance by feet^ 
cubits, paces, stadia, and miles. (1093) In common 
^vith other nations, they derived the names of measure 
chiedy from the parts of the human body, (1094) 
Digitus, a digit or finger’s breadth, was the sixteenth 
part of a foot ; and pollexy a thumb’s breadth was 
equal to an inch. Palmus^ a hand’s breadth or palm, 
measured four digits or three inches ; and pes^ a foot, 
sixteen digits, or twelve inches. Palmipes, was a foot 
and a hand breadth; and cuhituSi a cubit, from the tip 
of the elbow bent inwards to the extremity of the 
middle finger, was supposed to be equal to a foot and a 
half. Passus^ a pace, was reckoned equal to fifty feet* 
One hundred and twenty-five paces, or six hundred and 
twenty-five feet, made a stadium, or furlong ; and eight 
stadia, or one thousand paces, or five thousand feet,, 
were equal to a mile. 

(1096) The measure of capacity most frequently 
pientioned of the Roman authors, is (1096) the amphora^ 
called also cadus, which contamed nine English gallons. 
The sextarius was a pint and a half; and (1097) the 
congius was equaf to six sextarii, (1090) A cyathus, 
(1099) like our wine glass, contained about half a 
quartern. 

(1100) The greatest measure for liquids was the 
culeus, 

(1101) Pliny says, that the ager cEecubus usually 
yielded seven culti^ or one hundred and forty-three 
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gallons of wipe, which (1102) was sold at the vineyard 
for fifty shillings, or a halfpenny the English pint, 

(1103) For dry measure they used the modiuSj being 
(1104) the third part of a cubic, foot, and something 
more than the English peck. (1105) Five modii of 
wheat were generally sown in an acrej six of barley and 
beans, and three of pease. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Roman Calendar — Julian Year — Kahnda — Nones — 
Ides ^ Dials — Clocks, 

(llOfi) Romulus is said to have divided the year into 
ten months, to which Numa added two more, and ad- 
justed it according to the course of the moon, making 
it to consist of three hundred and fifty-four days. But 
as some days were wanting to make the lunar year 
correspond with the course of the sun, he appointed that 
every other year, an extraordinary month should be 
inserted after the twenty-third day of February. 

(1107) When Julius Caesar became master of the 
state, he abolished the use of intercalations, and re- 
gulated the year according to the course of the sun. 
He likewise assigned to the months that number of days 
^fwhich they still contain. For this purpose, he inserted 
in the current year, (besides the intercalary month of 
twenty-three days,) two extraordinary months between 
November and December, one of thirty-three, and the 
other of thirty-four days; so that this year, which was 
called the last year of confusion, consisted of fifteen 
months, or four hundred and fifty-five days. 

These improvements were effected by the care and 
skill of Sosigenes, a celebrated astronomer of Alex- 
andria, whom Csesar had brought to Rome for that 
purpose ; and a new calendar was formed from his 
arrangement, digested according to the orderof the 
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Roman festivals, which was published and authorised by 
the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous Julian or solar year, which con- 
tinues in use to this day in all Christian countries, 
without any other variation, than that of the Old and 
New Style. As the Julian year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days and six hours exceeds the true solar 
year by eleven minutes, this excess in one hundred 
and thirt^'-one years amounts to a whole day. The 
council of Nice, in the year of Christ three hundred 
and twenty-five, appointed the celebration of Easter 
to be always on the first Sunday after the full moon 
that came next after the vernal equinox, which was 
then on the twenty-first of March. (1108) Pope 
Gregory, however, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-two, observed that the 
above-mentioned fault of the Julian year had thrown 
the equinoxes ten days more backward, than they 
were at the time of the said council, so that the vernal 
equinox was then on the eleventh of March. . This 
occasioned great irregularity with respect to the time 
of celebrating Easter, and consequently all other 
moveable feasts. The pope, therefore, to correct this 
error, ordered ten days to be suppressed in the month 
of October, one thousand five hundred and eighty-two, 
that so the equinox might be reduced to the twenty- 
first of March, on which day it fell at the time of 
the Nicene council. And that this variation might not 
happen again, it was further ordained, that every 
hundredth year, which in the Julian account waa a 
leap-year should in this be only a common year, and 
consist but of three hundred and sixty-five days ; but 
as that was top much, every four hundredth year was 
to remain a leap-year or bissextile. This reformation 
of the calendar, under the name of the Gregorian 
account, or New Style, was immediately adopted in 
all the Roman catholic countries ; but not in Britain 
till the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, 
when eleven days were thrown out in the month of 
September. 
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The Romans reckoned ihe days of their months by 
kalends, nones, and ides. (1109) Romulus always began 
his months upon the first of the moon, and was followed 
in this by the author of the other accounts, to avoid an 
alteration in the immoveable feasts ; therefore, (1110) 
every new moon, one of the inferior priests used to 
assemble the people in the Capitol, and call over as 
many days as there were between that and the nones, 
(1111) From this custom, and the Greek verb‘A:u/eo, the 
first of these days had the name of Calendaj, 

The nones were so called, because they reckoned nine 
days from the ides. 

The ides were generally about the middle of the 
month, and the word is derived from iduart\ an obsolete 
verb, signifying to divide. 

The calends were always fixed to the first of every 
month; but the nones and the ides, in four months, 
were on different days from the other eight. For 
March, May, July, and October, had six nones' each ; 
the other months only four. Therefore, in the four 
first, the nones were the seventh, and the ides the 
fifteenth; in the other months, the nones were the 
fifth, and the ides the thirteenth. 

The Greeks had no calends in their way of reckoning, 
but called the first day of the month the new moon. 
When a person had no intention of discharging any debt, 
he usually said, I will pay it at the Greek calends, that 
is, never 

(1112) Before the use of dials was known at Rome, 
there was no division of the day into hours. The twelve 
tables only mention sun-rising and sun-setting, before 
and after mid-day. (1113) Anaximander, of Miletus, 
is said to have invented dials at Racedaemon, in the 
time of Cyrus the Great, and the first dial is said to 
have been set up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, in the 
four hundred and forty-seventh year after the building of 
the city. Scipio Nasica, some years after, first 
measured time by a water clock, or clepsydra^ whicli 
shewed the hours equally by day aad night. 

* Ad Grsecas Kalendas Bolvam, i. e. nunquam« 
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(1114) To form an idea of lliese clocks, we may 
conceive a pretty large basin filled with water, which, 
by a little hole contrived in the bottom, emptied itself 
into another vessel of nearly the same capacity, in the 
space of twelve hours; and where the water rising 
gradually, brought up perpendicularly a bit of cork, or 
the picture of a genius, pointing to the hours, which 
were marked one above another, on columns or 
pilasters. • 

The Romans were ignorant of the use of clocks with 
wheels, as also of watches. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Method of aitavking and defending Towns — The 
Agger or Mount — Catapultce and Balistce — The move* 
able 7'owers — The Aries or Ram — VinecE and Testu-^ 
dines — Mmes and Countermines, 

(1115) The Romans attacked places either by a sudden 
assault, or by a blockade^ They first surrounded 
a town with their troops, and by their missive weapons 
endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants. Then 
joining their shields in the form of a testudo nr tortoise, 
they secured thtuiiselves from the darts of the enemy, 
came uj) to to the gat^s, and tried to undermine the 
walls, or to scale them. 

When a place could not be taken by storm, it was in- 
vested. Two lines of fortifications or intrenebments 
were drawn around the place at some distance from each 
other, called the lines of conlravallation' and . circum- 
vallation ; the one against the sallies of the towns-men, 
and the other against attacks fi'om without. 

Th ese lines were composed of a ditch and a rampart, 
strengthened with a parapet and battlements, and 
sometimes a solid wall of considerable height and 
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tliickDess, flanked with towers and forts at proper dis- 
tances round the whole. 

At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction with the 
ranapart, was a pallisade made of large stakes cut in the 
form of a stag’s horns ; hence called cervi, to preveut the 
ascent of the enemy. Before the pallisade, there were 
several rows of trunks of trees, or large branches sharp- 
ened at the ends, called cippi, fixed in trenches about 
five feet deep. In front of these were dug p^hs of three 
feet deep, stuck thick with strong sharp stakes, and 
covered with bushes to deceive the enemy, called lilia* 
Before these were placed up and down sharp iron 
hooks, called stimuli. In front of all these, Csesar, 
at Alesia, made a ditch twenty feet wide, four hundred 
feet from the rampart, which was secured by two 
ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as many deep ; 
one of them filled with waier, But this ^Vas merely 
a blockade, without any approaches or attacks on the 
city. 

Between the lines were disposed the army of the be- 
siegers. The camp was pitched in a convenient situ- 
ation to communicate with the lines. (1116) From the 
inner line was raised a mount, agger, composed of earth, 
wood, hurdles, and stone, which was gradually advanced 
towards the town, always increasing in height, till it 
equalled, or overtopped, the walls. The mount which 
Caesar raised against Avaricum, or Bourges, was 
three hundred and thirty feet broad, and eighty feet 
high. 

The agger or mount was secured by (1118) towers, 
coosistiug of diflferent stories, from which showers ot 
darts aud stones were discharged on the townsmen by 
means of (1117) engines, called catapultce, hulistcB, and 
'Horpiones, to defend the workmen. Of these towers 
Caesar is supposed to have erected one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-one, on his lines around Alesia. 
The labour and industry of the Roman troops were as 
remarkable as their courage. (1118) But the most 
dreadful of all was the battering ram, or arits, a long 
beam, like the mast of a ^hip, and armed at one end 
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with iron in the form of a ram's head; whence it had 
its name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes 
or chains fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, 
and hanging thus equally balanced, it was by a hundred 
men, more or less, who were frequently changed, vio- 
lently thrust forward, drawn back, and again pushed 
forward, till by repeated strokes it had shaken and 
broken down the wall with its iron head. The ram was 
covered with sheds or mantles, called vinetE^ (1120) 
machines, constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered 
with earth, raw hides, or any materials that could not 
easily be set on fire. They were pushed forwards by 
wheels below. Undw them the besiegers either worked 
the ram, or tried to undermine the walls. 

Similar to the vinecp in form and use were the fes- 
so 4:^led, beca^use those under them were safe 
as a tortoise under its shell. These mantles or sheds 
were used to cover the men in filling up the ditches, 
and for various other purposes. 

When the nature of the ground would not permit these 
machines to be erected, or brought forward to the walb, 
(1121) the besiegers sometimes drove a mine into the 
heart of the city, or intercepted the springs of water. 
When they only wished to sap the foundation of the 
walls, they supported the part to be thrown down with 
wooden props, which being consumed with fire, the wall 
fell on the ground. 

In the mean time the besieged, to frustrate the at- 
temps of the besiegers, met their mines with counter*- 
mines, which sometimes occasioned dreadful conflicts 
below ground. The great object was to prevent them 
from approaching the walls. 

The besieged also endeavoured to frustrate or over- 
turn the works of the enemy. They withdrew the earth 
from ihe mount, or destroyed the works by fires belowr, 
in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the 
walls. 

Where they apprehended a breach would be made, 
they reared new walls behind, with a deep ditch before 
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them. They employed various methods to weaken or 
elude the lorce of the ram, and to defend themselves 
against the engines and darts of the besiegers. But 
these, and every tiling else belonging to this subject, 
will be best uiiderstood by reading (he accounts pre. 
served to us of ancient sieges, particularly of Syracuse 
by Marcellus, of Ambracia by Fluvius, ofAlessiaby 
Julius Ctcsar, nf Marseilles by his lieutenants, and of 
Jerusalem by Tilus Vespasian. ^ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Roman method of writing — Hieroglyphics — Inven- 
tion of Letters — Plates of Brass — Tables covered with 
Wax — Leaves and inner Bark of Trees — Papyrus — 
Parchment — Paper made of Cotton or Silk — The Stylus 
— Cruptographyy or Secret Writing — Stenography or 
Short Hand, 

Men in a savage stale have always been found ignorant 
of alphabetic characters. The knowledge of writing is 
a constant niaik of civilization. Before the invention of 
this art, men employed various methods to preserve the 
memory of remarkable events, and to communicate their 
thoughts to those at a distance. 

The memory of important events was preserved by 
raising altars, or heaps of stones, planting groves, insti- 
tuting games p,nd festivals, and by historical songs. 

(1127) Tlie first attempt towards the representation 
of thought was the painting of objects. Thus, to re- 
present a murder, the figure of onfe man was drawn 
stretched on the ground, and of another with a deadly 
weapon standing over him. When the Spaniards first 
arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice of it to 
their emperor Montezuma, by pending him a large 
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cloth, on which was painted every thing they had 
seen. 

(1123) The Egyptian^ first contrived certain signs or 
symboh, called hieroglyphics, in Mliich they represented 
several objects by one rigure. 

(1124) The Egyptians and Phoenicians contend 
about the honour of having invented letters. Cridmus, 
the Phoenician, first introduced them into Greece, 
about fifteen hundred years before Christ. Thev 
were brought into Latiiim from Greece by (1125) 
F.viinder ; and were nearly of the same form with the 
Greek. 

(1120) The most ancient materials for writing* were 
stones, upon which the decalogue, or ten commandments, 
and the laws of Moses, were inscribed. Then plates 
of brass and wooden tables were used. On these all 
))ublic acts and monuments weie preserved. When 
this useful art became more common, (1120) they wrote 
upon leaves, or the inner bark of trees; hence folia, 
leaves of paper, and liber, a book. Afterwards linen, 
and tables covered with wax, were userl. About the 
time of Alexander the Great, paper first began 1o be 
manufactured from (1123) an Egyptian plant or 
reed, called papyrus, from which our word paper is 
derived, 

papyrus was about ten cubits higli, and had se- 
veral coals or skins above one- another, like an onion, 
which they separated w'ith a needle. One of these 
urembranes was separated on a table, and another above 
it. Several sheets thus formed, and moisteneil with 
the muddy water of the Nile, which served instead of 
glue, were put under a press, and after that dried in 
the suR. 

(1130) The exportation of paper being prohibited by 
one of Ihe Ptolemies, out of envy, against Eiiiiienes, 
king of Pergamus, who endeavoured to rival him in 
the magnificence of hU library, the use of parehnieiU, 
or the art of preparing skins for writing, was dis- 
coverecl at Pergamus, hence called pergamena, parch- 
ment. The skins of sheep are properly called parch- 
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ment ; those of calves, vellum. Most of the ancient 
manuscripts are written on parchment. 

E^ypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs 
in the seventh century, and its commerce with Europe 
being stopped, the manufacture of paper from the 
papyrus ceased. (1131) The art of making paper from 
cotton or silk, was invented in the east about the be- 
ginning of the tenth century; and in imitation of it, 
from linen rags in the fourteenth centur/. Coarse - 
brown paper was first manufactured in England, in one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-eight, and paper for 
writing and printing, in one thousand six hundred and 
ninety ; before which time, one hundred thousand pounds 
had been paid annually for those articles to France and 
Holland. 

(1132) The instrument used for writing on waxen 
tables, and the leaves or bark of trees, and plates of 
brass or lead, was an iron pencil with a sharp point, 
called stylus, or graphium. Hence stilo abstineo, I 
forbear writing. They wrote on paper or parchment; 
with a reed sharpened and split in the point like our 
pens, called calamus ; which they dipt in ink. 

The ordinary writing materials of the Romans were 
tablets covered with wax, paper, or parchment, 
(1122-33) Their stylus was broad at one end; so that 
when they wished to correct any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smothered the wax with the broad end, that 
they might write it over again, ^(1136) ScBpt stylum 
vertas, or make frequent corrections, is the advice of 
Horace. An author while composing usually wrote first 
on these tables, for the convenience of making alter- 
ations ; and when any thing appeared sufiiciently correct, 

't was transcribed on paper or parchment, and pub- 
lished. It seems one could write more quickly on 
waxen tables than on paper, as the band was retarded 
by frequently dipping the reed in ink.* 

The labour of correcting was compared to that of 
working with a file, Alluding to some of his compo- 
sitions, Ovid thus expresses himself. Ultima lima 

* Quinotilian. 
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dejicit meis scriptis: The last polish is wanting to niy 
writings. 

(1134) The Romans commonly wrote on one side of 
the paper or parchment, and always joined one sheet 
to the end of another, till they had finished what they 
had to write, and then rolled it upon a cylinder or staff ; 
hence volumen, a volume or scroll. An author gener- 
ally included only one book in a volume; consequently, 
there was the same number of volumes in a work, as of 
books. (1135) Thus Ovid calls his Metamorphoses, 
myitatcB ter quinque volumina formce, or fifteen volumes 
of changed forms. 

(1137) The Romans usually carried with them small 
writing tables, called pugillares, on which they marked 
down any thing that occurred, either with their own 
hand, or by means of a slave, called from his office, 
notarius. These tablets were of an oblong form, made 
of citron, boxwood, ivory, or parchment, and covered 
with wax. They contained several leaves, with a small 
margin, raised ail around, as may be seen in the models 
of them which still remain. They wrote on them with 
a stilus; which, as they never w'ore a sword or dagger 
iu the city, they often, upon a sadden provocation, 
used as a weapon. Hence probably the stiletto of the 
modern Italians. 

(1138) Wh^t a person wrote with his own liand, 
was called chirographus, which signifies one's hand 
writing; and (1139) when a book was all written by 
its author, and not by a transcriber, it was called 
auiographus* 

(1140) A writ conferring any exclusive right or pri- 
vilege was called diploma, because it consisted of two 
leaves written on one side. It was granted by the em 
peror, or any Roman magistrate, to public courie® 
being similar to what we call letters patent, and open 
to the inspection of every one. 

(1141) AU kinds of writings were called lUerce i an 
expression, however, most frequently applied to epis. 
tolary compositions. (1142) But litera commonly sig- 
nifies a letter of the alphabet. ^ 


o 
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(1143) The Romans, in the time of Cicero, diviJecl 
their letters, if long, into pages, anti folding tliem in the 
form of a little book, tied them round 'with a thread, 
and covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of chalk, 
and sealed it. In writing letters, they ahva^^s put their 
own name first, and then that of the person to whom 
they wrote. They annexed the letter S. for saluiern 
dicit t by which they meant the same as we do, when 
ive present our compliments, or wish our uiencl good 
liealth. The last word of tiie epistle was iv/Ze, farewel. 
They never subscribed their name, but sometimes added 
u prayer for the prosperity of the person to whom they 
Avrote ; as Deos obscero ut te conservent : It is my earnest 
prayer that God may preserve you. 

(1144) When Decimus Brutus was besieged by 
Antony at Mutina, Hiritus and Octavius wrote letters 
on ihiii plates of lead, which they sent to him by means 
of divers, and received iiis answ'ers by ttie same con- 
Aeyance, Appian mentions letters inscribed on leaden 
bullets, and thrown by a sling into a besieged city or 
camp. 

(1145) Julius Caesar when he Avrote to any person 
what he wished to keep secret, always made use of the 
fourth letter after that which he ought to have used ; 
ns D for A, and B for B. (114G) Augustus used the 
letter following, as B for A, and C for B. So that those 
only could understand the meaning who were instructerl 
in their method of writing, to which they gave the name 
of crupto^j'aphi/, 

(1147) The Romans had slaves or freedmen wdio wrote 
their letters, some of whom w'ere so well skilled in ste- 
nography, nr short-hand, that they could write as fast us 
one could speak. 

Currant verba Hcety mauus est velociar illis* 


“ Although your words liko torrentK flow, 
My Iwind is swifler still.’' 


* Martial- 

5 
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KarciBsus, the secr^ary of 0iaiidiu»^ and 
the comptroller of hiN household, acquired §reat^'<alth 
and power by their ingenuity and abilities. i 


CHAPTER XV. 

Education of the Homan Youth-^ Eloquence — Adwcatei 
— Accomplishment a of the Roman Ladies, 

, ) 

(1148) The education of youth varied among the 
Remans according to the times and manners. Adapted 
to the hard and laborioas life, which they led in early 
ages, it became softer and more delicate in proportiQii 
to the progress of luxury, and the refinement of taate. 
When the arts and sciences began to be encouraged, 
the highest attention was bestowed upon the culture, ^of 
the mind. Young people were taught to give diligent 
application, in order to acquire useful knowledge, 
every elegant accomplishmeiit, which could render 
them shining ornaments of the state, or amiable roam- 
hers of society. 

While the Romans were only engaged in arms 
agriculture, in the toils oCwar^ and those of the country, 
these tAvo objects formed the principal part of the 
education of youth. « : , 

(1140) The cares of infancy devolved on the mothers, 
who nursed their own children, and did not abandon 
them to the conduct of their slaves and freed-wonsen. 
The custom of employing nurses was not establish^ 
among thefn^ till idleness, and a taste for pleasure, ^got 
the better of maternal affection. i 

(1161) As the children advanced in age and strea^, 
the fathers initialed theni in the toils of huahan^, 
tlie handling of arms, and the exercises of wgr^ 
instructed them in the laws and manners of tbe^ 
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mxious to raakc theoi good cttiaens, 
s^kUiers, and gt>od ma^trateA. 

Previous to die laws of the twelve taUeSi the 
Romans had very few written laws^ and none but the 
patricians had any knowledge of them ; most of the 
ciCicens could neither read uor write. ( 1150 ) The 
brazen nail, which was every year fixed to the temple 
of Jupiter, had been invented to supply the want of 
learning to the peoplep who were so ignorant, ''as to know 
the date of the year only by the number of these nails, 

But when a taste for the arts and sciences was acquired 
"by the Romans from the Greeks, and their manners were 
more civilized, intellectaal improvement, bodily exer- 
cises, address, and politeness, became the objects of 
tuition Bt Rome." 

Some ancient masters were of opinion, that, before 
the age of aeven yeara, chtldren were incapable of 
«iy sort of discipHne; ‘Others with more propriety 
assefted, that the culture of the mind ought dways to 
keep paet with the toiprovement of nmnuers ; that 
diree years were sufficient for nurses; and that ehil- 
dreN should begin to be instructed as soon as they 
could speak, . 

' < 5 feat ^tenthm was paid to the purity of the lan- 
foage by which children were to receive iiwiruction ; 
because their first habits were necessarily formed from 
these early seeds of purity or corruptiou. Thus, the 
Gradchi were thought to owe their eloquence to 
the tOstRMAioas of their mother Cornelia, a lady of 
extraordinary politeness, and whose letters were read 
abdadflUired a longtime after her death for the elegance 
and purity of their style. 

Thosc' v^ho went wilh young gepllemeii to 
ite acadeimes, were caHed pedagogues, tliat is coa- 
duetbrs df childnen, a Greek wbrd, adopled by the 
^tins. By attending their ^oung roasters, soiue of 
Rtqhired sufficient ihstruction to be constituted 
preceptor. HenCe, persons charged with 
CBTb‘ of hrttructihg ^pUlh, recen'cd the name of 
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(1153) It wa« the custom of grt%i men nA 
entertain at their houses, solne philosopher^^ 
Grecian, with the liberty of keep! ag open, achoqJ^W 
such youBg patricians, as wished to tasght vflth 
Uieir children. They did not depend upon these 
teachers alone for the whole care of educatioo: their 
parents frequently assisted in it. Cato, the censor^’ 
saya Plutarch, instructed bis son in letters, gram- 
mar, and slaw; taught him to dart the javdio, to 
exercise his arms, to support beat and cold, Eind |0 
swim through the most rapid rivers. He wrote hU-^ 
tories for him, in large characters, that, before he 
entered into the world, be might be acquainted wUb 
the great men of the republic, and their most gloriopa 
actions, to form himself upon these excellent models; 
and always attentive to purity of manners, he was aa 
careful to avoid every word whkh might have Unn 
slightest tendency to offend against decency, in the 
presence of his child, as if he had been before the vestal 
virgms/’ 

(1164) The exercises of the body, wrestlings boxiiig, 
throwing the quoit, running, riding, driving the chariot^ 
darting the javelin, leaping ditches, swimming through 
rivers, in a word, whatever might inmrease strength 
and agility, form the youth for war, and give him 
dexterity in arms, made an essential part of a liberal 
education. 

(1155) But morals were their principal object, stud 
the attention, they gave to tbeni, began very early. At 
the birth of a childj they committ^ it to the conduct 
of some matron among their relations^ whose chief 
care was to form the first habita ; to watch over Ua 
rising passions, and to direct its inebnatioDS ; and in 
proportion, as children advanced in age and in rea^n,. 
they inured ill em to dtscipltae, and inspired them with 
precepts supported by example, ’"with aeutiment^ t>f 
virtue and probity, of generosity •cand dUinte redness, 
of justice and fidelity: and above ali, they appJicrili^ 
tbraselves to engrave on dicdr hearts those priikiples^ 
which, among the j^omans, formed tire character of a 

« 2 
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eitisett ; Veneration for God, submission to parents, 
love of their country, and zealous attachment to the 
6ohstituHofi, liberty, and laws. 

After having gone tlirougii the studies of childhood, 
young people put on the toga vinA's, or manly robe. 
This change, which freed them from the authority of 
tl>eir tutors, was to them an occasion of extraordinary 
joy. They were introduced into the forum, where the 
general assemblies were held, where the raagistrates 
harangtied the people, and where the most important 
causes were pleaded. This place was the school of 
eloquence ; it was the scene where the interest of the 
empire was discussed, the source of private fortunes, and 
of public hopes, 

^ ^1150) They were then put under the special pro- 
tection of some senator, celebrated for his eloquence, 
and his skill in the laws of the republic. These sena- 
tors directed them by their counsels, and instructed 
tibem by their example. The young Romans, sensible 
of the honour conferred on them, carefully collected 
ali that fell from the lips of such able and respectable 
monitors. 

(il57) Under their tuition, young men were made 
perfect in the knowledge of the laws, which they were 
ohl^d to commit to memory. This knowledge was so 
necessary for attainiiig employments, that youth paid as 
much attention to the laws of the twelve tables, as they 
did to the poets and other classical authors. 

Deep skill in jurisprudence was hereditary in many 
Roman families, who, by giving their advice gratis 
when they were consulted, conciliated the favour and 
aUachment of the citizens, and acquired considerable 
authority in public affairs. 

They acquired eloquence by study and exercise. 
(1158) There were at Rome Greek and Latin schools, 
srlidSre they acosstcttned young people to compose and 
declaim in both languages; a practice necessary to a 
w^ich bad received all its learaing from the 
Greeks, and highly proper to keep up a commerce 
with Ihek masters, tnat they might not relapse into 
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Ignorance. They sent the yotiitg tneo of quality 
Athens, accompanied by leatned tutors. There, 
became acquainted with the manaers of the most.{)k^ 
lished and civiUzed nation in the world ^ imbibed good 
taste at its source ; and studied the fine arts, to th^r 
native soil. They sent them also to MiiTseilles, where 
they acquired (11&9) a knowledge of the sciences and 
polite literature. Young pea|ie went thith^ from aH 
countries, ^and were instruct in grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, history, medicine, mathematics, and astro- 
nomy. 

(1160) To complete their education, the young pa- 
tricians attended the tribunals, and the pleadings of the 
most celebrated orators, that they might be qualifi^ 
for the bar, and plead the causes entrusted to them 
with ability. It was an ancient establishment of 
Romulus, who charged patrons with the defence of 
their clients, without any emolument, which could 
bear the name of salary. Thus, the same voices which 
commanded the people, were also employed in de- 
fending them. Romans of Uie highest distinction, 
from patriotic motives, devoted their ^ime and talents 
to the service of their fellow-citizens, els the protectors 
of innocence and virtue. We must not imagine this 
generosity to be so disinterested, that the patronji 
proposed no advantage from it ; it was the instruoieiit 
of their ambition. They gav^Mhetr labour to th« 
people, and the people acquitted themselves of tbnt 
debt, by conferring on them those honours and em- 
ployments which depended on their suffrages. 

(L161) But when the right of electiug their magUi 
trflUes was taken away by the emperors, the people, 
seeing themselves without patrons to defend t^eU 
causes, entrusted them to such citizens as they thought 
most eloquent and best skilled iu the law. This was 
the origin of the profession of advocates. 

(1162) Claudius was the first who permitted the 
advocate to receive a saUry to the amount of sixty 
pounds for one cause; but all above that sum win 
deemed extortion. (1169) Under Trajan, the senate 

B a V 
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^ ifk decr^ which obl^(| the parties to swear^ 
iKcir ram was p^adedf that they had neither 
DIM' pronaUed any thing to thair advocates. 
ol%as€ laws were not made to deprive honest coun- 
of the juU fruit of their laboursi but (1164) to 
cl^ck the mean avidity of those, who, for the sake of 
sordid lucre, disgraced so honourahle a profession. 
iTacitus says, that they made a shameless trsJic of their 

3 j[agement5, and that their treachery was offered to 
e. (1165) Juvenal, ip his seventh satift, tells ps, 
that many of them were clothed in purple, and fared 
sumptuously every day ; that they sported superb 
carriages, were attended by a numerous train*, and 
displayed briliiaiit rings at the bar, in order to be 
tiiougbt extremely rich, and make their employers 
pay the dearer for their service. 


The luxury «f Borne will know no end ; 

For BtUl.the leas we have the more we spend j 
Trust elcHjuence to show our parts and breeding ; 
Not Tully now could get ten groats by pleading ; 
** Unless the diamond glitter'd on his hand 
Wealth's sU the rhetoric clients understand 


(1166) The education of females was at first t^on- 
fiiied to the interior economy of the house, such as 
heedle-work and spiniung ; in which-mothers instructed 
their daughters. (1W7) But when a taste forthearls 
and' Sciences prevailed at Rome, education took a 
larger scope. To the care of forming their manmers, 
and regulating their appearance, was united that of 
caUrvatiirg and adorning their minds. The Greek and 
Uhgnbges, eloquence and philosophy, were equally 
fiifliitiar to them. 

(1166) Juvenal, in his satire against female pedahts, 
i^dlciiieB them for speaking so muck, id mixed com. 

' ^ An ordinance of Charlemagne, extracted fVcftn NaucleniB, forbids 
knv7erfl,'wbto they'go to plead, to be attended by more than thhrty 


t Drrden’i JavenaL . i 
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papy, on subjects of literature 

engross the conversaiion vriih ^hilotOfi^Cjat^ 

and logical syllogianiB^ They are |pitrava|[mj^ 

praises of Virgil. They weigfa in the wne baUnci^/lhe 

merit of that and the glory of Hpi^. *^^7 

excuses for Dm, even when she stabj» la^wlf.^ 

But there were others, who without making parade of 


their learning, or affecting to conc^ it, knew how . to 
join to the modesty an^ graces pecuFiar. to ^le sex, a 
taste for liters, and the beauties of a cultivated mind. 


Cornelia, daughter of Ctnna, and hrst wife of Julius 
Caesar, excelled in the epistolary style. Her letters are 
quoted by Cicero, and Quintilian. She was fond of 
the sciences and langudj^s, and spoke her own with 
great purity. This was evident in the conversation 


of her children who were distinguished for their elo- 


quence. 

Appian has preserved the discourse which Hortensia, 
the daughter of Hortensius, the orator, pronounced in 
public, before the triumvirate. They had taxed four- 
teen hundred ladies of the greatest fortune and quality, 
to levy troops against Brutus and Cassius. At the 
head of her companions she dared to plead the cause of 
her sex before this tribunal, where men durst not raise 
their eyes, uor open their mouths; and she obtained, 
by her eloquence, that the nmuber of the ladies taxed 
should be reduced to fourhundred* 


Cicero in his epistles, commends Cerellia, an inge- 
nious and learned lady, for devoting a considerable part 
of her time to books and philosophy. He took d^|ight 
In her conversation and writings. He speaks with 
honour of the Roman ladies, who had the greatest taste 
for elegant learning and polite language. In order to 
distinguish himself in the art of eloquence, he employed 
his leisure hours in their company. Thus, while he tool^ 
the lessons of Scsvola, the augur, he often converMT 
with the accomplished La&lia, whose disconrse, accord^ 
to his own testimony, w,as tinctured with the elegaooe bf , 
her father Laelius the most polished orator of his 
and so bpe poe^ that is said to h^e assisted 
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compositton of hh eomedies. He had the 
Ife^cdmimoti^llce nith Muina, the daughter of L?eliB, 
the celebrated orator L* Cranus; and with 
XiichitaB, who excelled in that delicacy of Ian- 
which was peculiar to their fami^ 

;H^ch was the laudable attention patoDy the Romans 
m die education of youth, that Rome produced not 
odly many brave, wise, and learned men, but also id- 
genious, yirtuous, and aimable women. 


FINIS. 


Muted by R. Gilbert, St John's-iqiwre, Lcmdon. 








